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THE ECONOMIC JOURNAL 


DECEMBER, 1940 


THE SOCIETY’S JUBILEE 1890-1940 


THE British Economic Association, of which the Royal Eco- 
nomic Society is the successor, was founded at a meeting held 
at University College, London, on November 20, 1890. The 
Jubilee of the Society fell due, therefore, to be celebrated shortly 
before the publication of this issue of the Economic JOURNAL, 
whilst with this issue of the JouRNAL the first fifty annual volumes 
are completed. 

The celebrations and the reunion which otherwise would have 
been appropriate must be postponed until happier times. The 
Council of the Society have ordered the preparation of a complete 
subject index of the first fifty volumes of the JourNaL, which 
should be ready for publication immediately after the end of the 
war, although that also must be postponed for the time being. 
Meanwhile members may be interested to be reminded of those 
earliest proceedings of the Society which led to its foundation. 

In 1890 Alfred Marshall was President of Section F (Economics 
and Statistics) of the British Association. In this capacity he 
took the lead in carrying into the field of action the subject of 
certain conversations amongst members of the Committee of 
Section F. On April 10, 1890, he circulated the following paper 
to members of this Committee. 


After considering the tenour of the conversation on this 
subject at our last meeting, and after some consultation 
with Prof. Foxwell and Mr. Palgrave I propose to move that 
on Tuesday next, as soon as the necessary business has 
been disposed of, we resolve ourselves into a special meeting 
for the discussion of the following questions :— 

i Has the time come for founding an English Economic 
Journal somewhat similar in character to the American 
Quarterly ? 

ii Has the time come for founding an English Economic 
Society, or Association; which shall have as its main objects 
the encouragement of research and discussion, the publica- 
tion of monographs, the translation of Foreign works and 
the republication of English works that are out of print ? 
No. 200.—vot. L. EE 
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iii If so should its general lines be those of an English 
“learned ” society; or of the American Economic Associa- 
tion, which holds meetings only at rare intervals, and the 
membership of which does not profess to confer any sort of 
diploma ? 

iv Should the Journal be published by such Society or 
Association (if formed), and edited under the direction of a 
Committee appointed for that purpose by this Council ? 

v Shall we appoint a small subcommittee to convene a 
meeting to discuss, and take action on these questions, and 
to invite to it (1) all members of the Council of the Royal 
Statistical Society ; (2) all members of the Political Economy 
Club; (3) all who have been, or are, lecturers on Economics 
in any University or public College in the United Kingdom 
together with ourselves and any other persons whose 
presence may seem to the Subcommittee specially desir- 
able? ” 

ALFRED MARSHALL 

Balliol Croft, Cambridge : 

10 April, 1890. 


As a result of the discussions at that Committee the following 


paper was circulated over his signature, after having been 
discussed for several months and passed through several draft 
forms. 





PROPOSAL TO FORM AN ENGLISH ECONOMIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

Deak Sir, 

I have been requested to invite you to attend a private 
meeting at University College, London, on Thursday Novem- 
ber the twentieth to discuss proposals for the foundation of 
an Economic Society or Association, and, in conjunction 
therewith, of an Economic journal, and to take action 
thereon. The chair will be taken by the Right Hon. the 
CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER at 5 o’clock. 

The need of an economic journal has long been felt in 
England. Every other country in which economic studies 
are pursued with great activity, offers facilities for the publi- 
cation of thorough scientific work by persons who have not 
the time, or are unwilling, to write a formal treatise. Since 
isolated pamphlets, however able, seldom obtain any con- 
siderable circulation, Englishmen who have something to 
say that is too technical for the ordinary magazines, and too 
short for a book, are sometimes compelled to give their 
views to the world in the columns of a foreign periodical, or 
as a publication of the American Economic Association ; 
but more frequently they put it aside till an opportunity 
should offer for working it out more fully and publishing it 
as a book; and that opportunity too often does not come. A 
strong and widespread feeling that English economists, and 
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especially the younger men among them, are thus placed at 
a great disadvantage through the want of any easy means of 
communication with one another, has led to the holding of 
many private meetings and discussions on the subject in 
Oxford, Cambridge, London, and possibly elsewhere; and 
lately the matter has come under consideration of the Com- 
mittee of Section F (Economics and Statistics) of the British 
Association. It is as the result of these discussions that I 
have been requested to issue the present invitation to you. 

It was at first proposed to collect a guarantee fund, and to 
issue the journal as a private concern. But latterly the 
feeling has been growing that some security should be afforded 
that the journal should always represent all shades of eco- 
nomic opinion, and be the organ not of one school of English 
economists, but of all schools; and it is thought that this end 
will be best attained by the publication of the journal under 
the authority of an Economic Association. It is suggested 
that it should be conducted by a salaried Editor, who should 
have full power as to matters of detail, but should from 
time to time confer on matters of general principle with a 
Committee of the Association, appointed for that purpose. 

It has been suggested that as a rule each number of the 
Journal might contain one long article, or monograph, and 
two or three shorter articles, together with reports from 
foreign correspondents, and a detailed bibliography of current 
economic literature, besides some miscellaneous matter. It 
is proposed also that extra numbers should occasionally be 
issued containing reprints of rare works that have historical 
interest, or translations of foreign pamphlets. 

The Association might gradually enlarge the scope of its 
action. It might supply a common meeting place for 
English economists, and bring them together from time to 
time. It might increase its issues of economic publications. 
And lastly, if its funds sufficed for the purpose, it might do 
good service by promoting economic investigations, especially 
such as cannot well be undertaken by Government depart- 
ments, and yet involve considerable expense ; for the ability, 
the inclination and the means to carry on investigations, 
such as that which is now being made on “‘ The Labour and 
Life of the People in London ”’, are seldom united in one 
person. 

Almost the only question on which a difference of opinion 
has so far shown itself is whether or not the Association 
should be open to all those who are sufficiently interested in 
Economics to be willing to subscribe to its funds. If the 
Association should hold meetings for discussion, the further 
question would arise whether they should be at frequent 
intervals, say once a month, or more rarely, say once a year. 
There are some who think that the general lines to be followed 
should be those of an English “learned” Society, while 
others would prefer those of the American Economic Associa- 
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tion, which holds meetings only at rare intervals, and the 
‘membership of which does not profess to confer any sort of 
diploma. 

The meeting on November the 20th will be asked to 
decide Firstly, whether it is desirable to found an Economic 
Society or Association which shall undertake at once the 
issue of a journal; and (supposing this question to be 
answered in the affirmative) Secondly, whether#for the 
present, it shall hold any meetings other than business 
meetings; and if any, then at what intervals: Thirdly, 
what shall be the conditions of membership; and any other 
questions that may arise. The meeting will further be 
asked to appoint a committee to give effect to its decisions. 

It is proposed to invite to that meeting (1) all lecturers 
on Economics in any University or public College in the 
United Kingdom; (2) the members of the Councils of the 
London, Dublin and Manchester Statistical Societies; (3) 
the members of the London Political Economy Club, to- 
gether with a few other persons, besides members of the Com- 
mittee of Section F of the British Association. 

I have the honour to remain, 
Dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
ALFRED MARSHALL 
CAMBRIDGE, 24 Oct. 1890. 


It will be seen from the last paragraph but two of this circular 
that there had been some difference of opinion as to whether 
the proposed association should be open to all-comers or should be 
confined to a limited membership. One of those who at first 
was inclined to the latter opinion was Dr. Bonar, who has trans- 
ferred to the archives of the Society the following characteristic 
letter sent to him by Alfred Marshall on July 25, 1890, which 
gives an amusing indication of some of the arguments which 
were being used behind the scenes. 


My Dear Bonar, 

Iam sorry you won’t be present at the meeting; firstly 
because I think you might be converted to an open Society. 
No one, to whom I have spoken, except Foxwell, Edgeworth 
and yourself thinks a close society would be safe and the 
general opinion-of those with whom I have conferred is that 
a close society would be inundated by Quacks, who could 
not be kept out, unless the society was so small as to be little 
more than a private club: but that Quacks would not care 
to come into a society which was open to all : and would not 
do much harm there, if they did come in. 

Yours very truly, 
ALFRED MARSHALL 


25 July. 
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As a result of the circular of October 24, 1890, the meeting to 
found the Association was held on November 20, 1890, under the 
presidency of Mr. Goschen (as he then was), Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. A report of the proceedings at this meeting was 
printed at the beginning of the first issue of the JouRNAL for 
March 1891. It is there mentioned that about 200 persons were 
present, of whom 63 were already sufficiently distinguished fifty 
years ago to be particularly mentioned by name. Of these 63 
no fewer than 8 are, fifty years later, still with us—namely, James 
Bonar, Clara Collet, A. W. Flux, John Neville Keynes, Mrs. 
Alfred Marshall, L. L. Price, Bernard Shaw and Hubert Llewellyn 
Smith. It is a further proof of the longevity of economists that 
8 of the contributors to the first volume of the Economic JoURNAL 
are still living—namely, C. F. Bastable, Clara Collet, L. L. Price, 
F. W. Taussig,1 Sidney Webb, James Bonar, H. Llewellyn Smith 
and J. N. Keynes—whilst one of the books reviewed (by James 
Bonar) was the first publication of Beatrice Potter (Mrs. Sidney 
Webb). Miss Collet alone can claim that she has contributed 
both to our first and to our fiftieth volume. 

From the full report of the proceedings in the first issue of the 
JOURNAL the following extracts are worth reprinting. In intro- 
ducing the motion of the day, Alfred Marshall said, amongst 
other things :— 


It was remarkable that England was in these matters 
behind other countries; but this state of things was due not 
to want of careful consideration of the matter, but to sad 
accident. For although England in 1870 had a stronger 
array of economists than any other country—not more 
learned, but more full of creative power—within a few years 
the greater number of them were dead. Cairnes, Jevons, 
Bagehot, Cliffe Leslie, Toynbee, and Fawcett, whose power 
and originality placed them in the first rank, and who would 
have been the right men to take the lead in such a movement, 
died prematurely in the prime of life. Thus, though in 1870 
England was remarkably strong, later on she was remarkably 
weak in economists of mark; and therefore he did not think 
they were to blame for not having started this movement 
long ago. Happily, however, in 1890 we had a large number 
of very able young men at Oxford, Cambridge, and elsewhere, 


1 Since the above was written we have heard with the greatest regret of the 
death of Professor Taussig at the age of 80. As already Editor of the Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, he was consulted fifty years ago about the conduct of an 
economic journal and his reply is amongst our archives. No American economist 
commanded more confidence and affection than he amongst his British col- 
leagues. A notice of his life and work will appear in the next issue of the 
JOURNAL. 
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who were at the age at which they might be expected to 
write papers suitable for a journal. Thus, while others, 
like Mr. Palgrave and Professor Foxwell, had long taken a 
more cheery view of the situation, even he now felt that the 
time had come for the movement which they were beginning, 
and he no longer doubted whether it would be possible to 
maintain a journal at a high level of excellence. . . . He had 
received promises of assistance from almost every economist. 
Besides that, he had received a great number of suggestions 
from persons who were not economists, some of whom 
expressed the hope that the proposed Association would 
“exert a wholesome influence.” That was the one thing 
which he hoped they would not set themselves to do. Their 
desire was not “to exert a wholesome influence” in the 
sense of setting up a standard of orthodoxy, to which all 
contributors had to conform; economics was a science, and 
an “orthodox science” was a contradiction in terms. 
Science could be true or false, but could not be orthodox; 
and the best way to find out what was true was to welcome 
the criticism of all people who knew what they were talking 
about. In that way, indeed, he did hope they would exercise 
a wholesome influence on the character of economic discus- 
sion. In the past, time had been wasted in controversies 
which ought never to have come into existence—contro- 
versies based upon a perversion of the words of some writer, 
the critic interpreting them in the most foolish sense possible, 
and then writing long articles to prove that they were 
absurd when thus misinterpreted. All sciences in their early 
youth had been pestered by this sort of controversy, though 
economics had suffered more than others. The one influence 
which he hoped they would exercise would be that they 
would start from an absolutely catholic basis, and include 
every school of economists which was doing genuine work. 
He trusted that those who should control this journal would 
insist that all who wrote in criticism of others should take 
the writings of those others in the best possible sense, and 
in that way all schools might work amicably together, inter- 
preting each other in the fairest and most generous manner; 
acting on that principle they would make sound progress. 


Marshall’s deprecation of orthodoxy grated a little on the ears 


of some of the more senior of those present, who seemed to think 
that this was going perhaps a little too far. Goschen remarked :— 





He saw in certain quarters men who called themselves 
political economists, but who had not the slightest idea what 
economics were. He had been warned by Professor Marshall 
against saying that there was anything orthodox in any 
school of economics. But economists were entitled to say 
that there were—he would not call them schools, because 
they could not claim that title at all—but certain groups of 
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men who seemed to disbelieve in the possibility of any 
economic science whatever. 


Leonard Courtney could not refrain (and he might, perhaps, 
have found a more fortunate example) from saying :— 


There were some things which must taken to be finally 
fixed, and just as a mathematical journal would exclude 
contributions which affected to square the circle, so in the 
science with which they were then concerned there were 
some propositions for which they would scarcely be able to 
find room. They might, for example, discuss whether gold 
alone, or silver alone, or an amalgam of both should be the 
basis of our currency; but if a gentleman suggested that an 
unlimited supply of paper would cover all the difficulties of 
the world, Professor Marshall would say that there must be 
authority somewhere, and that some opinions must be ex- 
cluded. There was a sense in which, notwithstanding what 
Mr. Marshall had said, he hoped the Association would 
exercise a wholesome influence. 


In the discussion which ensued, having apparently given up 
his previous preference for a limited Society, 


Professor Edgeworth defended the almost indiscriminate 
admission of members which was proposed, on the ground 
that it was impossible to find any satisfactory test of 
orthodoxy in economic doctrine. If it were attempted to 
apply any such test, if some were to be excluded because 
they appeared to be unsound to others, he feared that the 
list of members would be very small—not much larger than 
the number of the elect according to David Deans. 


After the Society had been founded and the first Council duly 
elected— 


Mr. G. Bernard Shaw, whilst fully agreeing with all that 
their chairman, Mr. Goschen, had said that evening, sug- 
gested, with all respect to Mr. Goschen, that the head of the 
Association should not be a gentleman who was identified 
with any political party in the State. 

The Chairman and Professor Marshall both rose, but 
Mr. Goschen gave way to 

Professor Marshall, who asked to be allowed to intervene. 
He was not a political supporter of their chairman, but he 
was sure he was expressing the general opinion when he said 
that it would be impossible to find any more fair and im- 
partial man to be at their head than the present Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 

The Chairman said that he thought there was consider- 
able force in what Mr. Shaw had said. He would propose 
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that his nomination should not be decided upon at this 
meeting, but should be deferred to another meeting. It 
would probably be better if a political economist were chosen 
who had no avowed political views. He hoped, therefore, 
that the matter would be left open. 


In the same month the Rules of the Society were drafted by 
H. S. Foxwell, Sir Thomas Elliott and J. B. Martin, the Treasurer. 
F. Y. Edgeworth was appointed Editor and Secretary at a salary 
of £100. In March 1891 the first issue of the first volume duly 
saw the light, with a list of original members and the Rules of the 
Society prefixed. It began modestly, the first article of the first 
number being entitled “The Eight Hours Day in Victoria.” The 
text of the JouRNAL proper began with the following Manifesto, 
signed by the Editor :— 


The British Economic Association is open to all schools 
and parties; no person is excluded because of his opinions. 
The ZLconomic Journal, issued under the authority of the 
Association, will be conducted in a similar spirit of tolera- 
tion. It will be open to writers of different schools. The 
most opposite doctrines may meet here as on a fair 
field. Thus the difficulties of Socialism will be considered in 
the first number; the difficulties of Individualism in the 
second. Opposing theories of currency will be represented 
with equal impartiality. Nor will it be attempted to pre- 
scribe the method, any more than the result, of scientific 
investigation. 

Is it extravagant to hope that this toleration of the 
differences between the votaries of economic science may 
tend to produce agreement between them? ‘A little 
generous prudence, a little forbearance for one another, . . . 
might win all these diligences to join and unite into one 
general and brotherly search for truth.’ What Milton hoped 
for theology in the seventeenth century may prove true of 
political economy in the nineteenth 

Meanwhile, it will be the task of the Editor and his 
coadjutors, unbiassed by their personal convictions, to select 
the ablest representatives of each important interest. The 
Association is to be not only ‘ British’ in its love of fair 
play and free speech, but also ‘ Economic’ in the character 
which the term suggests of special knowledge and scientific 
accuracy. 

As a fuller and more authentic statement of the prin- 
ciples on which the Association is based, the report of the 
speeches which the promoters of the Association delivered on 
the occasion of its foundation is submitted to the readers of 


the journal by aa 
HE EpITor 
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The year 1890 saw not only the foundation of the Society, 
but the publication of Marshall’s Principles of Economics and 
the completion of the Dictionary of Political Economy, which 
was published in the following year at the same time as the 
first issue of the JouRNaL. The modern age of British economics 
can, therefore, be dated from that year. Its achievements, its 
undiminished controversies, its many fruits, its escape from the 
“ orthodoxy ” which seems to have weighed so heavily on the 
previous generation, and a record of the life and work of many of 
our founders and of their contemporaries are to be read in the 
subsequent 50 volumes. 

THe Ep!ITor 


1891-1895 F. Y. Epgz—wortH—Sole Editor. 


1895-1905 F. Y. EpagewortH—Editor. 
H. Hiaas—Assistant Editor. 


1905-1911 F. Y. EpGewortH—Sole Editor. 
1911-1918 J. M. Knynes—Sole Editor. 


1918-1925 J. M. Keynes, Joint Editors. 
F. Y. EDGEWORTH 


1925-1933 J. M. Keynes 
D. H. MacGrEeGcor 


1933-1934 J. M. Krynes 


} Joint Editors. 


} Joint Editors. 


D. H. Macarecor 
A. G. Rosprxson—Assistant Editor. 


E. 
1934-1940 J. M. Keynes—Editor. 
E. A. G. Rosprnson—Assistant Editor. 














THE PROPENSITY TO SAVE IN BLACKBURN AND 
BRISTOL. 


Srnce Coventry, reported in the last issue, two more towns 
have been investigated,1 Blackburn, a Lancashire weaving town 
where a few years ago half the insured workers were unemployed, 
and Bristol, locus classicus of social research, and a useful mirror 
of the country as a whole. 

Of the three, Coventry seems the freak town. For all its 
poverty, Blackburn shows a remarkable propensity to save; 
and for all its traditional prosperity, due to the balance and 
mixture of its industries, Bristol shows more analogies to Black- 
burn than to Coventry. In Bristol, the investigating team spent 
longer, and the questions were more detailed. We followed 
in the footsteps of the Bristol Social Survey, and adopted its 
method of measuring the distribution of working-class poverty, 
sufficiency and comfort. Moreover, by asking families how much 
they were saving by the various methods, we opened up the 
possibility of relating the amount saved to (i) Gross Income, (ii) 
the surplus above Standard Needs, (iii) changes in income since 
the war. 


Working-Class Incomes. 


Random samples of 500 families in Blackburn and 887 in 
Bristol were interviewed, and the middle class and trading class 
were included. Details of income were obtained from working- 
class families only. The figures they themselves gave for their 
earnings in the past week were checked by research into current 
rates. 

The following table gives Gross Family Income for working- 


1 By a team of five, directed by Charles Madge, under the auspices and 
guidance of the National Institute of Economic and Social Research, by whose 
permission this report is published. 

I owe special thanks to the other members of the team; to numerous official 
and other very busy people in Blackburn and Bristol who spared time to answer 
my questions, and especially to Professor Hamilton Whyte of the University of 
Bristol; and to the sub-committee of the National Institute, who have constantly 
helped and advised me, especially Professor Bowley and Mr. Keynes. 

I have been asked to explain that since July 1940 I have no longer shared 
the responsibility for ‘‘ Mass-Observation,’’ a movement which I started jointly 
with Tom Harrisson in 1937, with the idea, which I still strongly hold, that social 
science has got to be available to the widest possible intelligent public. 
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class families in Coventry, Blackburn and Bristol, 1940, and also, 
for comparison, in Bristol 1937 (from Tout’s Standard of Living in 
Bristol). 


TABLE I. 





Per cent of Families in: 























Shillings. 
Coventry. Blackburn. | Bristol, 1940. | Bristol, 1937. 

19 and under 1-5 2-8 0-7 4-2 
20-39 5-8 14-6 9-7 12-3 ' 
40-59 1-2 12-8 6-8 23-9 i 
60-79 8-0 19-3 22-0 26-5 
80-99 11-0 17-8 22-0 16-2 
100-119 12-0 14-6 11-2 7-4 
120-139 7:7 9-7 | 9-4 3-9 
140-159 9-6 4-1 | 6-6 
160-179 9-3 1-6 5-0 
180-199 10-8 1-2 1-8 56 
200-219 7-0 0-6 2-4 si 
220-239 ‘ 2-0 0-3 0-9 
240 & over. 13-1 0-6 1-5 | 

100-0 100-0 100-0 | 100-0 
No. in Sample | 324 321 | 544 | iu f 








Bristol 1940 incomes are nearer those of Blackburn than of 
Coventry, with its unique overtime earnings. Bristol’s inter- 
mediate position can be seen clearly thus : 








TaB_eE IT. 
Coventry, Bristol, Blackburn, 
Income. ° 0/ ° 
| % Yo %- 
Up to £3 8-5 17-2 30-2 
£3 to £7 38-7 64-6 61-4 
£7 and over 52-8 18-2 9-4 








The 1940 figures for the three towns all show a relatively low 
percentage of families with incomes from 40s. to 59s. per week ; 
this may represent a gap between families with and without 
employed earners, formerly bridged by the low pay of the unskilled i 


worker. eh 
Comparing Bristol 1940 and 1937, the total income of Bristol’s PB 
working class seems to have increased by aboutathird. However, 4 


as we shall see, only about half of Bristol’s working-class families . i 
have had increased incomes since the war started. , 

How far is this increase in money incomes offset by increases in 
the cost of living? For Bristol we are lucky in having an accurate 
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method of comparison. The Bristol Social Survey in 1937 cal- 
culated not only the income of every family, but also the relation 
of this income to its “ Standard Needs ” in food, clothing and 
other basic necessities. In our inquiry we carefully re-priced these 
necessities at their present war-time cost in Bristol, and repeated 
the whole calculation pari passu. Thus the cost of food for a 
*“* Male 14 years or over engaged in moderate work ”’ was 7s. 4d. in 
Bristol, in 1937. Now it is 9s. 94d., an increase of 33 per cent. 
The 7s. 4d. contained specially cheap meat purchased at week- 
ends by the poorer working class and no longer attainable. If 
more general prices had been included the sum would have been 
raised and the 33% perceptibly lowered. 
To quote Mr. Tout : 


** Equipped with a scale of needs, it is easy to measure 
the standard of living of any family with reference to it. 
From the number of persons in the family and their ages, 
it is possible at once to calculate needs. The income which 
is compared with needs is the net income after rent, cost of 
travel to work, and statutory insurances have been deducted. 
The difference between net income and needs is then expressed 
as a percentage of needs.” 


Thus, for example, a family consisting of man, wife and child 
may have a gross income of £4, a net income of £3 6s. 3d. Its 
needs work out at £1 13s. 14d., and it therefore has a surplus above 
needs of £1 13s. 14d. So it is living 100 per cent. above its 
minimum needs. 

The advantage of this method is that it gives the basis for 
accurate comparisons in standard of living at different times or 
between different towns. The ‘‘ Standard Needs ”’ line is arbitrary 
as a social judgment, but it is as good as any other if taken purely 
as a datum line for comparative or proportional measurement. 

Our Bristol 1940 sample is compared with Bristol 1937 (as 
given by Tout, op. cit.) in the following table. As it might be 
argued that the inclusion in the sample of families with earners 
called up would distort the result, a separate set of figures is given 
with all these families excluded. 

These figures can mean only one thing. There has been no 
change in Bristol’s total standard of living. Yet there have 
been many factors—increased cost of living, increased earnings, 
short time for some sections, overtime for others, calling up for 
many—which would make for change. Apparently they have 
cancelled out. 
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TaBLeE III. 























Ail families on 
Families 
Relation of net income = those with men All 
to standard needs. pes ot cag called up, —* 1937. 
1940.” 1940. ; 
Per cent. above needs : 
400 and over 4 0-6 — 0-5 0-6 
300 and under 400 3-2 -= 2-7 2-3 
200 and under 300 11-1 11-5 11-2 9-3 
100 and under 200 28-9 19-6 27-4 28-3 
50 and under 100 23-2 24-1 23-3 21-2 
25 and under 50 . 13-4 15-0 13-7 10-0 
10 and under 25 . 6-4 57 6:3 6-1 
0 and under 10 . 3-6 3-4 3-6 3-2 
Unknown, certainly above. 0-9 1-2 0-9 6-7 
Unknown, probably above. 0-6 1-2 0-7 1-5 
Total above standard. 91-9 81-7 90-3 89-3 
Per cent. below needs : 
Less than 10. 2-0 6-9 2-7 2-7 
10 but under 25 2-1 8-0 3-0 4-2 
25 ormore . ‘ 3-6 3-4 3-6 3°3 
Unknown, certainly below. 0-2 — 0-2 0-1 
Unknown, probably below. 0-2 — 0-2 0-4 
Total below standard. 8-1 18-3 9-7 10-7 











In 1937 there were 6-7 per cent. families in the category 
“ Amount unknown, certainly above needs ”—i.e., people who 
refused to give their income, or data by which it could be esti- 
mated. It is indicated (op. cit., p. 61) that these “ belong chiefly 
to the higher occupational classes.” In our 1940 figures there are 
only 0-9 per cent. with this doubtful status. Ifthe 1937 unknowns 
are distributed over the higher categories the difference between 
1937 and 1940 standards of living is even less. The exclusion of 
families with men called up does not make much difference in this 
calculation. 

Bristol has a reputation for economic stability, because its ; 
industries are very mixed. In terms of Gross Income it stands, y: 
as we have seen, midway between Blackburn and Coventry. Of 4 
the three, it is certainly the most nearly “ typical ” of the country 
as a whole. 2 

The families in our sample were also asked if their income was 
More, Less or the Same as it was before the war started ; they were 
not asked for the amount of the change, but only the reason for it. 
In this case, families of men called up certainly do alter the picture, 
if it is taken as a picture of the extent of our economic mobilisation. 


1 It should be remembered that in Table IV is a comparison of money incomes 
(with 1939), whilst Table III is a comparison of incomes in relation to standard 
needs (with 1937). 
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For working-class families, excluding those with earners called 
up, the picture is like this : 














TaBLeE IV. 
| 
Income more, Same, | Less, 
o/ 2 % " o/ . 
/0 oO /O 
Coventry . ° 55 33 12 
Blackburn s 57 25 18 
Bristol . 54 25 21 








The working class (according to a definition which is discussed 
later) makes up 87 per cent. of Coventry, 81 per cent. of Black- 
burn and 80 per cent. of Bristol. The rest of the population 
consists of traders and ‘‘ middle-class” people; we did not ask 
or estimate the amount of their income, but we did ask them if it 
was More, Same or Less, with this result (again excluding families 
where earners were called up) : 

















TABLE V. 
Income more, Same, Less, 
0, o of 
o° /o° /o° 
Coventry 28 33 39 
Blackburn 17 50 33 
Bristol . 10 40 50 








These percentages are based on small figures, but they show a 
marked contrast with the working-class figures; some of the 
social implications of this contrast will be made concrete in a 
further section. 

Finally, here are the figures for all the families, working class 
and middle class, including those with earners called up, the first 
figure in brackets relating to all the families except those with 
earners called up and the second figure to families with earners 
called up : 











TaBLe VI. 
Income more, Same, Less, 
%- %: %- 
Coventry 48 (52) (6) 32 (32) (22) | 20 (16) (72) 
Blackburn 44 (49) (11) 30( 30) (20) | 26 (21) (69) 
Bristol . 39 (45) (6) 26 (29) (12) | 35 (26) (82) 














In Coventry the main reason for incomes being more was 
overtime; in Blackburn it was increased wage-rates, and to a 
lesser extent re-employment. So while in Coventry ‘“ More” 
often means “‘ Much more,” in Blackburn the increases in working- 
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class incomes were on a modest scale. Of the whole sample in 
Coventry, 48 per cent. had increased incomes, and 24 per cent. 
admitted to a surplus after allowing for the increased cost of living. 
Of the whole sample in Blackburn, 44 per cent. had increased 
incomes, but only 14 per cent. admitted to a surplus.* 

In Bristol, where working-class family incomes had increased, 
this was due nine times out of every ten to a change in the earning 
capacity of the main earner. In cases where the income had 
decreased for reasons other than men being called up, the main 
earner was affected six times in every ten. Reasons for increase 
and decrease were as follows : 


TaBLe VII. 





Per cent. of all families 


Reason for increase. nas ag: 
with increase. 





Increased wage-rates . : . 7 : 65 
Overtime ‘ ° 25 
Re-employment . ‘ ‘ . . ‘ 10 
Lump sum bonus * . . ‘ ‘ 9 
Increased Old Age Pension . ‘ 7 
Change of job 6 
Other reasons 7 








Reason for decrease (excluding men Per cent. of all families 





called up). | with decrease. 
Change of job. ; ‘ . : e 31 
Short time . . ‘ ‘ ‘ , 21 
Decreased wage- -rates 8 
Unemployment 8 
Trade 6 
Marriage, death, ete. ‘ a ‘ . 21 
Illness ° . . . ° : 17 





The group of people whose income had decreased because they 
had changed their job consisted of 7 who had gone into A.R.P. or 


1 Some guesswork is involved in calculating the percentage by which working- 
class incomes have risen. In the case of Bristol, where most details are available, 
the average rise in family income, of those that have risen, is 29%, while increases 
are distributed as follows: 





Per cent. of Bristol working- 





80% and less than 100% 
100% andover . ‘ 





Increases as per cent. of pre-war income class families with increased 
incomes whose increase is of 
this order: 
Less than 10% , : J . 5 
10% and less than ‘20%, : ‘ : " 40 
20% and less than 30°, 22 
30% and less than 40% 12 
40% and less than 60% 10 
60% and less than 80°, | 5 
3 
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similar work, 5 clerical workers, 3 learners in war jobs, 3 labourers, 
2 Channel Island evacuees and 2 skilled workers in small concerns, 


Savings. 
The following table shows sixteen ways in which Blackburn 
and Bristol families said they saved : 











TaBLeE VIII. 
Per cent. of families in sample saving 
by this method in : 

Method of saving. . 

Bristol, - _— 

Blackburn. All pe sn s- 

families. families. 
Savings Certificates . , r 17 23 20 
Savings Group. . ‘ . 15 24 25 
Defence Bonds . s ° ° 1 2 1 

Trustee Savings Bank . ° . 10 1 0-4 

Post Office Savings Bank 6 20 17 
Joint Stock Banks . ‘ . 5 1l 5 
Other forms of bank. . 2 5 5 
Private savings e - A 9 11 12 
Clothing clubs ‘ " : 9 19 24 
Hospital fund . ; . . 49 (2) (62 
Other sick clubs . - ‘ i 26 32 36 
Life (death) insurance . ‘ 5 82 71 76 
Endowment policies : ‘ ° 19 22 24 
Other clubs and insurance. : 7 15 13 
Superannuation funds . ‘ ‘ 8 14 15 
Trades union contributions . ; 36 31 36 














No separate figure was obtained in Bristol for Hospital Fund 
contributions, amounting to a few pence each week, so I have 
borrowed Herbert Tout’s figure (Economic JoURNAL, March 1940), 
as this is an item which is not likely to have changed since 1937. 
In Bristol it was also found that 12 per cent. of working-class 
families are making payments on hire purchase; the nature of 
these is analysed later. In Bristol the Post Office Savings Bank 
has long held the same local pre-eminence as a method of saving 
that the Trustee Savings Bank has held in Blackburn. 

There is, of course, a good deal of overlap between these 
various methods, and it is therefore convenient to consider them 
under these four heads: (1) National Savings, including Savings 
Certificates, Savings Groups and Defence Bonds; (2) Banking 
Accounts, including Trustee Savings Bank, Post Office Savings 
Bank, Building Society Deposit Accounts, Co-operative Savings 
Bank and Joint Stock Banks; (3) Private saving at home; (4) 
Clubs and Insurance, including clothing clubs, sick clubs, death 
insurance, endowment policies, superannuation and Trade Union 
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contributions. The next table shows the percentage using these 
types of saving-method amongst five sections—viz., (a) middle 
class; (b) trader class; (c) working-class families A with over 30s. 
per week per head; (d) working-class families B with under 30s. per 
week per head ; (e) working-class families with no earners, including 
those whose earners have been called up; also among families 
whose incomes are More, Same and Less compared with 
pre-war. 








TaBLe IX. 
s National Banking Private Clubs and 

Per cent. saving by: Savings. Accounts. Saving. Insurance. 
Middle class : 

Coventry . ° 65 69 0 79 

Blackburn ° > 74 41 3 70 

Bristol . . : 66 69 9 74 
Trader class : 

Coventry ° . 18 23 9 72 

Blackburn. . 38 40 8 90 

Bristol . ° ‘ 36 50 8 78 
Working-class A : 

Coventry . é 45 36 14 87 

Blackburn . : 34 22 14 95 

Bristol . ; = 50 . 34 17 90 
Working-class B : 

Coventry “ ; 9 30 12 88 

Blackburn. : 25 18 8 83 

Bristol . 7 ‘ 39 14 7 91 
No earners : 

Coventry . ‘ 8 8 4 52 

Blackburn. : 2 2 0 78 

Bristol . F 9 17 5 80 
Incomes more : 

Coventry ; ‘ 50 44 6 85 

Blackburn. é 33 22 ll 86 

Bristol . ‘ B 48 28 14 94 
Incomes less : 

Coventry ; ; 33 23 11 63 

Blackburn. ‘. 25 17 6 89 

Bristol . é : 35 31 9 85 
Incomes same : 

Coventry . . 28 35 9 81 

Blackburn. ‘ 31 25 7 83 

Bristol . > " 43 36 9 80 
All families : 

Coventry ‘ m 39 36 12 83 

Blackburn. » 30 22 9 86 

Bristol . ‘ : 42 31 1l 87 

















No doubt the percentage of families with National Savings is 
steadily increasing, as more Savings Groups are organised and the 
forces of social imitation come more fully into play.1_ In comparing 


1 A large Bristol firm inforfhed me that in April, 1940, 40% of the total 
employees, staff and workpeople, were members of the savings group, subscribing 
an average of 2s. 6d. each per week. By September the number of subscribers 
had risen to 70%, and the average amount subscribed to 3s. 6d. each. 


No. 200.—vVoOL. L. FF 
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Coventry, Blackburn and Bristol, it should be remembered that 
they were surveyed in that order, beginning in June and finishing 
in October. By this time Coventry probably shows a higher 
percentage of National Savers. Banking accounts, on the other 
hand, are probably still tending to decline slightly, as more 
people decide to transfer their money from them into National 
Savings; and they are decreasingly likely to open new banking 
accounts as National Savings propaganda grows more pervading. 

Each family was asked if it was saving by any of the various 
methods; if so, whether they had started saving since the war 
by this method; and whether they had stopped using any method 
of saving since the war. This showed that the great bulk of new 
saving was through National Savings; that banking accounts 
had declined; and that “ Clubs and Insurance ”’ were relatively 
unchanged. This information enables us to tabulate the percen- 
tage of families saving either by National Savings, or through 
banking accounts, or both, as they stand now and as they stood 
before the war; and hence the change in the percentage of savers 
of this type, which is in fact the only type of saving that has 
appreciably changed. 

Bristol shows the biggest increases in saving; most markedly 
so in the families whose incomes are more than they were pre-war, 
and in “ Working-class B ”’—i.e., families with less than 30s. 
per head per week. This class, which pre-war was saving rather 
less than in the other two towns, has clearly responded to the 
National Savings Campaign. 

The great majority of working-class saving is saved by regular 
weekly instalments. In many of the methods of saving this is 
automatic—e.g., Life Insurance. In other cases it is simply a 
voluntary habit, unaided by any system of collectors or deductions 
from wages at source. In every case we asked our families 
whether they saved regularly—i.e., week by week—whatever 
method they employed, and also whether they saved a fixed or 
variable sum each week. There is a preponderance of regular 
saving, but also a certain amount of irregular and occasional 
saving. Thus in Bristol 13 per cent. of working-class families 
have occasional savings through “‘ Banking Accounts,” and 11 
per cent. have regular savings through this method. In the case 
of “‘ National Savings ” the proportion is different; 8 per cent. of 
working-class families save occasionally through National Savings, 
35 per cent. save regularly. 

Where we found that a family was saving a regular weekly 
sum, we asked the amount. As a rule, it was given, and when it 
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TABLE X. 











Per cent. of the various types of family in each 
of the three towns saving by National Savings, 
or Banking Accounts, or both. 
Pre-war. Now. Increase. 
Middle class : 
Coventry . . . : 93 93 0 
Blackburn : : ‘ 62 85 23 
Bristol . ° = ° 74 92 18 
Trader class : 
Coventry . " é m 23 36 13 
Blackburn ‘ : : 45 57 12 
Bristol . ‘ . . 50 65 15 
Working-class A : 
Coventry . . ° . 47 66 19 
Blackburn ‘ e . 40 53 13 
Bristol . : : B 48 71 23 
Working-class B : 
Coventry. > ‘ ‘ 24 36 12 
Blackburn 8 ‘ ‘ 27 38 11 
Bristol . . ‘ ‘. 21 49 28 
No earners : 
Coventry . ° 6 . 8 16 8 
Blackburn » . 7 10 3 —7 
Bristol . . . 26 22 —4 
Incomes more : 
Coventry . ° ° . ’ 54 71 17 
Blackburn . = . 35 48 13 
Bristol . " > . 37 66 29 
Incomes less : 
Coventry. . ‘ ° 34 52 18 
Blackburn . ‘ ‘ 36 47 ll 
Bristol . . ‘ : 40 53 13 
Incomes same : 
Coventry. ° ° . 34 50 16 
Blackburn . a ° 29 34 5 
Bristol . . “ ‘ 46 62 18 
All families : 
Coventry . ‘ ° < 44 61 17 
Blackburn . ; 34 44 10 
Bristol . : . . 40 60 20 














was not we were able to estimate it with reasonable accuracy from 
the average of the amounts saved by families in a similar economic 
position. As well as the amounts saved by the separate methods, 
we could thus tot up the total weekly saving by families; it 
remained to relate this to their means. We could relate it either 
to the Gross Family Income, or to the surplus remaining when 
the family had satisfied its ‘‘ Standard Needs.” Both calcula- 
tions are given, though the latter is the more informative. There Mt 
was found to be a significant difference, in the proportion of income 
saved, between families whose income had increased since the 
war and families whose income was the same or less. The follow- 
ing table gives the percentage of income saved by working-class 
families in these categories : 
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TaBLeE XI. 
Per cent. of gross income saved by families : 
Gross income. I All 
ncome same 
Income more. or less. families. 
Up to 59s. . 5-6 3-8 4-0 
60s. to 79s. 5-2 3°8 4-0 
80s. to 99s. 5-3 4:3 5-0 
100s. to 119s. 4-6 3-4 4-1 
120s. to 139s. 4:5 3-7 4-2 
140s. to 159s. 4-2 2-5 3-6 
160s. to 179s. 3-7 3-0 3-6 
180s. and over 3-2 5-1 3-8 














The figures for families whose incomes are more than they were 
before the war show a steady decrease in the proportion of income 
saved as income rises. From the other two columns it is hard to 
deduce any consistent story. The figures for Gross Income conceal 
a wide variation in the economic position of the families concerned, 
and it is really essential to relate the amount a family saves to 
the amount it has to save. For this, we must return to the 
calculation outlined on page 412, and examine the proportion saved 
out of the surplus of income above needs by families at different 
levels. Those whose income raises them 50 per cent. above their 
Needs are said by Mr. Tout to be at a level of “ Insufficiency ”’ ; 
from 50 per cent. to 200 per cent. above Needs they are at a level 
of sufficiency; over 200 per cent. they are at a level of comfort. 
Do the families at the insufficiency level save proportionately 
more or less than those at the higher levels? This, in concrete 
terms, is the question to be asked of the figures. The other ques- 
tion to ask is this: suppose there are two families, both at the 
same level above Needs, the first having the same income as before 
the war, the second having an increased income, how will the 
savings of the former compare with those of the latter ? 

Within each economic group of families there are wide varia- 
tions in saving. Within the same group there are some families 
saving nothing at all, while others are saving more than the whole 
of their surplus above Needs—in other words, they are saving at 
the expense of a standard devised to satisfy the minimum require- 
ments of health. In view of this wide variation, Table XII 
gives the mode of the percentages of the surplus saved by families 
in the various groups. 

From these figures it is clear that those with higher surpluses 
do not save proportionally so much as those with lower surpluses ; 
the higher the standard of living of these working-class families, 
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TABLE XII. 





Mode of the per cent. of surplus income 
saved by families after the satisfaction of 








Per cent. their Standard Needs. 
above Needs. 
Income same All 
Income more. or less. families. 

Upto50 . * = . 31 16 21 
5l1to100 . ; ; * 14 10 11 
101 to 150 . - ‘ . 7 5 6 
151 to 200 . ‘ ‘ : 6 10 6 
Over 200 . ‘ : ‘ 3 2 3 














the less willing are they to save at its expense. Further, it is 
clear that those whose income has increased since the war are 
saving a greater proportion of their surplus than the others. (The 
only figure that does not fit in with these general deductions is 
the 10 per cent. saved by those whose income is “‘ Same or Less ” 
and who are 151 to 200 per cent. above Needs; this figure is 
based on a small group of only thirteen families.) 

It is possible to interpret this falling off of the proportion saved 
like this: most working-class saving is not intended to build up 
capital resources, but simply to provide against certain emergen- 
cies. Every family that can possibly do so seek to make such a 
provision, not in the hope of growing rich by their present abstin- 
ence, but so as to have a fund which will tide them over a bad 
period. If this fund is accumulating at a certain rate, they feel 
satisfied; the point at which they feel satisfied is decided not so 
much by their present means or standard of living as by the 
amount that would be needed to secure subsistence during the 
period of emergency. The most characteristic form of this saving 
is the so-called ‘‘ Death Club,” or Industrial Life Insurance. 


1 Sums paid weekly in Life Insurance and/or Endowment Policies were as 
follows : 











hath nest work pee Per cent. of families paying this sum in: 

family on Life 

Insurance and Coventry, | Blackburn,| Bristol, Bristol, Bristol, 

Endowments. All All Working- | Working- All 

families. | families. class A. class B. families. 

Uptolld. . : 9 22 8 13 ll 
ls. to ls. 11d. ‘ 19 32 17 32 24 
28. to 2s. 11d. ‘ 24 13 24 23 22 
38. to 3s. 11d. ‘ 15 14 14 16 16 
48. to 4s. 11d. : 10 8 6 6 7 
5a. to 58. 11d. - 7 5 9 7 7 
6s. to 6s. 11d. ; 6 2 3 2 3 
7s. to 7s. 11d. ; 5 1 3 0 2 
8s. and over 5 3 10 2 8 
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The feeling that this insurance is necessary is so widespread among 
working-class families that many of those that are actually living 
below their Standard Needs still stint themselves in order to pay 
their weekly contribution. But if they became twice as rich, 
they would not necessarily double the amount of their weekly 
payment. There is something of the same feeling about National 
Savings, which to working-class savers are a form of insurance 
against the bad times, which (as we shall see) a majority of them 
expect after the war; and also, in Bristol, an insurance against 
the possible emergency of being left homeless by a bomb. As 
one put it, “ If your house is blown down, you’ve still got your 
stamps.” 

That is not to say that the low-level workers save as much, 
absolutely, as the high-level workers; but proportionally they 
save more. We can now proceed to examine the variation in the 
actual amount saved. 

The following table shows the average amount saved by 
families at different levels above Standard Needs in the form of 
regular weekly savings (excluding such short-term forms of saving 
as payments into Clothing Clubs, or small sums reserved to pay for 
rent, rates, electricity, etc.). Separate figures are given for 
families whose income is more than it was pre-war, and families 
whose income is the same or less. 


TaBLeE XIII. 











Average amount (in pence) saved per family per 
’ : week at the various levels above Needs. 
Relation of family 
income to Needs. 
Income more. Income same All families. 
or less. 
d. d. d. 
Below Needs . . ‘ 26 21 23 
Per cent. above Needs : 
0 to 25 ‘> 7 ‘ 50 32-5 42-5 
26to50  «. 2 ‘ 59 31-5 46-5 
5lto 75. . ‘. 4l 34 38 
76to100 . ‘i 59 53-5 57 
101 to 125 . ‘ 4 63-5 45-5 57 
126 to 150 . ; ‘ 73-5 46 61-5 
151 to 175 . ats ¥- 78 76 717-5 
176 to 200 . P : 70-5 46-5 64 
201 to 225 . i . 66 45 60 
226 to 250 . ‘ i 53 108 75 
251 to 275 . ‘i i 71-5 69-5 70-5 
276 and over = 7 54 73 77 














Up to 175 per cent. above Needs the figures (with one excep- 
tion) show that an increasing amount is saved by families at higher 
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levels, though the increase is not proportional to the higher 
standard of living. They also consistently show the families 
with increased incomes saving larger amounts than the others. 
These are the amounts of regular weekly saving. The reason why 
the figures for families living over 175 per cent. above Needs show 
so little consistency is that at these levels occasional saving becomes 
an important factor. The distribution of occasional saving can 
be seen from the following table : 


TABLE XIV. 





Per cent. of families at different levels above 
Needs who save occasionally in: 





Per cent. above Needs. 





National Savings. Banking Accounts. 
Up to 50 . ; . 7 12 
51 to 200 ‘ , : 11 19 
201 and over . ‘ ° 21 29 











No data were obtained in Bristol as to the amounts involved 
in occasional saving, but it seems likely that they would make a 
good deal of difference to the amounts given in Table XIII for 
the higher levels. Also some of the figures are based on very small 
fractions of the sample. 

It is desirable to make a separate sum of the average amounts 
saved in National Savings and Banking Accounts only, as these 
are the forms of saving most affected by the war; the others 
(Insurance, etc.) remaining relatively static. Here the situation 
is again somewhat confused by the factor of occasional saving ; 
and further confused by the large proportion of families who do 
not save at all by these methods. The following table therefore 
gives the percentage of families at different levels who do not 
save, save regularly and save occasionally in either National 
Savings, Banking Accounts or both, as well as the average amount 
saved in these ways by all the families in the group, and the 
averagé amount saved by all the regular savers in the group 
(bearing in mind that some families are both regular and occasional 
savers) : 

Here we see that in every case families with increased incomes 
are saving more than those without, at the same levels. On the 
higher levels more is saved and there are more savers, though at 
the highest level there are less regular savers than at the level 
below, and correspondingly more occasional savers. 
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TABLE XV. 
Per cent. of families. 

Average | Average 

Saving | amount | ®™mount 
Per cent. above Not Saving | occasion- | saved (in | 8#Ved (in 

Needs. saving in | regularly | ally in pence) pence) 

National |in National! National | by all by all 

Savings Savings | Savings or| families. es 
or Bank. | or Bank. | Bank families. 

Account. 

Up to 50: d, d, 
Incomes more 49 42 13 93 203 
Same or less 67 19 14 24 11} 
All families 59 30 14 5 17 

51 to 100: 

Incomes more 45 43 17 11 22 
Same or less 54 29 21 7 21 
All families 50 36 19 8 22 

101 to 200: 

Incomes more 34 51 27 22 37 
Same or less 37 37 44 164 33 
All families 36 46 34 19 36 

200 and over: 

Incomes more 31 44 42 25 42 
Same or less 44 22 33 6 24 
All families 35 38 39 18 40 




















The tables in this section give the quantitative results of our 
survey so far as it is concerned with saving. In the next section 
I shall try to set them against the social background; family 
structure, class patterns and spending patterns. There are, 
however, still one or two factual points to add about particular 
methods of saving. 

First, saving for or by children. Families with children were 
asked if there was any saving by the children or on their behalf. 
When a family said there was no special saving for the children, 
this did not mean that the family’s saving might not be used for 
the children’s benefit later on. Conversely, in some cases a family 
might do all its saving through its children in the School Savings 
Group. Results for the whole sample were as follows : 


TaBLE XVI. 





Per cent. above Needs. 


Per cent. of families with children saving 
specifically for the children. 





Incomes same 





Incomes more. on lene. All families. 
Up to 50 25 22 24 
51 to 200 29 34 31 


200 and over . 








58 45 49 
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Saving for children does not seem to be so much affected by 
change in income as other forms of saving, perhaps because as a 
rule, at the lower levels, only small sums like 6d. a week are in- 
volved. At levels over 200 per cent. above Needs, however, quite 
large sums are set aside for the children. This reckoning includes 
occasional as well as regular saving. 

Another form of saving of special interest is saving done 
privately at home. All families who saved in this way were asked 
why they did it and, when practicable, the amount. In Table 
VIII we saw that 11 per cent. of all Bristol families said they 
saved in this way. Where it was a regular form of saving, the 
sum saved was usually from 1s. 6d. to 3s. a week. Reasons were 
as follows : 








TaBLe XVII. 
Per cent. of families saving 
Reason. privately who gave this reason. 
To buy clothes. : . 18 
To pay mortgage, rates or rent . ° 12 
For various specific expenses . ° 13 
For general household eee . ‘ 25 
For an emergency . ‘ . 19 
Reason not stated é > ‘ . 13 








The number of families who chose to save in this way as a pro- 
tection against emergency was therefore few. One family 
explained that it was “not for emergency or current expenses. 
It was a way of saving as other people use Savings Certificates and 
the Post Office. It had never occurred to them to save in any 
other way.”” The interviewer gathered that the money in the 
house was considerable. The earner in this family was a forty- 
year-old fitter in an aircraft works, who had been working heavy 
overtime for the past two years. He had his own car. He was 
probably an exception, but, according to another air-craft worker : 
“A certain class of people are making every sacrifice, while others 
are just going along in the same way. I know one man walking 
about with £60 in his pocket. When I told him he should buy 
certificates with it, he said, ‘ What will the Government use it for 
if 1 do give? Probably for the Ministry of Information.’ ”’ 
Bristol families were also asked this question: ‘‘To help pay 
for the war, would you rather (a) have everything rationed, (5) 
have higher prices, (c) have part of your wages saved for you till 
after the war?” The answers were analysed from a verbatim 
record of what the people said. Unless they expressed a clear- 
cut preference, they were included in the group of those who 
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*‘ didn’t know,” the number of which was highest among the 
poorest families. The results were as follows : 


TaBLE XVIII. 











Per cent. of those with a preference who preferred : 

Higher Deferred Per cent. 

Rationing. 8 a. without a 

_ _— preference. 
Middle class = : 63 7 30 29 
Trader class ‘ ‘ 59 7 34 48 
Working-class A : 65 6 29 44 
Working-class B ‘ 62 + 34 55 
No earners : ; 63 5 32 76 
Whole sample . ‘ 64 6 30 50 

















Only half the sample had a clear-cut opinion. Of those who 
had, there was a plain majority in favour of extended rationing, 
with its obvious equalitarian appeal. Higher prices were generally 
unpopular, but the idea of deferred pay was surprisingly popular 
in view of all the propaganda against it and the hostility of the 
trades unions. Opinion (as is often the case) was remarkably 
homogeneous for all classes; there is a suspicion, perhaps, that 
traders were less keen on rationing than the others, because of 
their personal experience of the difficulties it would involve. 

There was hostility to the deferred-pay idea on the lines of 
this wife of a Gas Co. worker : 

“If they touch people’s wages under £3 it’s the wife that will 
be hurt. It would only cause more strife in the working class. 
My husband gives his two bob voluntarily, but if he had to he 
wouldn’t. It seems to me like a bit of Nazi-ism.” 

It was thought all right for the high levels, not for the low : 

“Saving wages would hit those with a low scale of wages; 
O.K. for airplane workers, but not for others.” 

“As for compulsory saving, I think that is right for the 
munition workers, because they pick up such a colossal wage 
now.” ; 

On the other hand, a goods-porter’s wife : 

““T’d rather save to have it back after.. You don’t want food 
up any dearer, and you can always scrape with something.” 

And a joiner : 

“I don’t mind having it stopped. I’d rather pay it weekly 
than ina lump sum. You don’t notice it then. If everyone got 
into a routine of doing it, they wouldn’t notice it either.” 
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The appeal of rationing was obvious to this boilerman’s 
wife : 

“We can only buy food; rich people can buy clothes and 
luxuries, and these should be rationed.” 

And this docker’s wife : 

“We can’t afford saving, but rationing might stop them with 
plenty of money from having a cupboard full.” 

But two Old Age Pensioners complained : 

“The rich will always get what they want, they can lay in 
stores or keep a cow.” 


Social Factors. 


1. Variation between Towns. It has been noticed, a propos of 
the National Savings Campaign, that savings per head of the 
population vary considerably from town to town. Figures for 
saving in twenty-two towns which were kindly supplied by Dr. 
Sykes of the National Savings Committee confirm this. Included 
in the figures are National Savings Certificates, Defence Bonds 
and deposits in Trustee Savings Banks and Post Office Savings 
Banks. It might be argued that a town which is found to have 
saved relatively little by these methods may have other methods 
of its own. Most important of other methods is Life Insurance ; 
in the three towns so far surveyed this has been a majority habit, 
unaffected by short-term fluctuations in income, and paid in 
weekly contributions that vary in average size according to the 
prosperity of the town. It would be natural to expect that the 
War Savings figures would reflect current economic conditions 
in the various towns pretty faithfully. If they do not, it justifies 
a search for other factors which may affect the local “‘ Propensity 
to save.” Table XIX is based on Dr. Sykes’ figures for the first 
six months of 1940. 

In this table population figures are for 1937, except in the case 
of Coventry and Blackburn, where they are the current estimates. 
Amounts of saving during National Savings Week in Bristol were 
not included in Dr. Sykes’ figures, so they were estimated at half 
the amount saved in the two following weeks. National Savings 
Week was the week ending June 15, 1940. The period for which 
total savings are given is the half-year beginning January 1, 1940. 
If saving had been distributed equally over this period of twenty- 
six weeks, the amount saved in any one week would be 7:7 per nl 
cent. of the total. Towns which saved a higher percentage 
than 7-7 per cent. during this week had possibly not been exerting 
their full powers of saving hitherto. 
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TaBLeE XIX. 

(i) (ii) (iii) oi , (v) £2, (vii) (viii) 

Total National] 2,0 | total | % ot | total 

Popu- | saved | Saved | Savings saved in savedin}| total |savedin 

lation, | Jan.— per Certi- National National saved in| Trustee 

1937. June, head. ficates Savin Savings | Defence | and P.O, 

1940. per Week| Certi- | Bonds. | Savings 

head. * | ficates. Banks. 
000’s. | £000’s. £ £ %. %. . % 
Bournemouth 121-0 | 1,756-1 14:5 3:7 9 25 36 39 
BLACKBURN . = 110-0 | 1,148-1 10-1 2-1 8 20 13 67 
Plymouth . ° 210-5 | 1,937-1 9-0 2-3 6 26 17 57 
Newcastle . 7 290-4 | 2,340-2 8-1 2-4 8 30 23 47 
Manchester . 736°5 | 5,811-6 8-0 2-6 8 33 23 44 
Leicester 262-9 | 1,871-1 71 2-1 9 30 21 49 
Hull . . ° 319-4 | 2,248-7 7-0 1-4 6-5 20 16 64 
Southampton ‘ 178-7 | 1,175-4 6-6 2-1 7 31 20 49 
BRISTOL e e 415-1 | 2,669-8 6-4 2-0 _ 31 22 47 
Bolton ° * 170-4 | 1,088-0 6-4 1-7 6-5 27 12 61 
Cardiff . e 220-2 | 1,390-0 6-3 2-0 8 32 24 44 
Portsmouth . . 256-2 | 1,613-4 6-3 1:8 8 29 19 2 
COVENTRY . ° 250-0 | 1,517-6 6-1 2-6 10 42 1l 47 
Wolverhampton . 144-0 847-5 5-9 2-4 10 40 25 35 
wansea F ° 161-8 907-1 5-6 1:8 6°5 31 20 49 
Liverpool 836-3 | 4,347-7 5-2 15 7:5 28 25 47 
Leeds . . 491-9 | 2,352-7 48 2-3 12-5 47 27 26 
Oldham 127'8 519-0 4-1 1:7 10 42 25 33 
Middlesbrough 139-6 557-3 40 1-7 11 42 31 27 
St. Helens . ° 107-4 403-0 3-8 1-6 9 44 21 35 
Salford - ‘ 201-8 713-5 3°5 0-8 7-5 24 10 66 
Bradford . - | 289-5 869-3 3-4 1-4 1l 47 31 22 














The towns are arranged in descending order according to the 
amount saved per head of the population. Thus Bournemouth, 
with its high proportion of middle-class people, easily heads the 
list. But the rest of the towns follow in an order which does not 
correspond with their relative wealth. Without going into detail 
about it, it is obvious that Blackburn is a much poorer town than 
Coventry, yet it is saving much more per head. Similarly, Leeds 
and Bradford might have been expected to come higher on the 
list. 

Figures are given by Mr. Mendershausen in the Review of 
Economic Statistics, August 1940, which show that there are 
similar wide variations in saving between different towns in the 
U.S.A. which cannot be easily explained. 

Three factors may decide working-class saving in any given 
town : (i) direct economic factors such as current earnings and the 
current cost of living, (ii) propaganda, national and local, which 
may vary in efficiency and organisation, and which includes, in 
war-time, the indirect propaganda of events, (iii) the local “ pro- 
pensity to save,” product of local industrial history and per- 
spective, institutions and education, social and family organisa- 
tion. 

Some facts have been given about the direct economic factors 
in Coventry, Blackburn and Bristol. There was not much to 
choose between efficiency of propaganda in the three towns. 
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Bristol and Coventry were better suited than Blackburn for the 
organisation of factory Savings Groups. 

It is the third factor—the propensity to save—that needs 
further analysis. Blackburn has a strong propensity to save; 
Coventry not so strong, in view of the high earnings there; while 
Bristol, in an intermediate position economically, is less easy to 
generalise from, as it is large and varied enough to comprise 
elements of differing inclinations. Bristol evidence suggests 
that the poorer working-class families are tenacious savers (per- 
haps more so than in either of the other towns), but that the more 
prosperous families may be more concerned with raising their 
standard of living to a higher norm. 

That Blackburn has an exceptional propensity to save is clear 
from Table XIX, where it stands second only to middle-class 
Bournemouth in savings per head. A high proportion of these 
savings are through the Post Office and Trustee Savings Banks 
(the latter is an important Blackburn institution), but this cannot 
be the explanation, since other Lancashire cotton towns, like 
Bolton and Salford, also do most of their saving in this way, but 
show much lower savings per head. 

Mr. Eddie, a Labour Councillor with a wide knowledge of 
Blackburn and its habits, explained that “It’s partly owing to 
man and wife both going out to work. Several wages go into the 
home and all wages are pooled. These people live every simply, 
because they are out working all day. Blackburn Savings Bank 
is an ancient institution. Hence there is a tradition. Also 
Blackburn is strong on the school-saving side. They’re keeping 
it up now because they know they’ve had. a rough time for the 
past fifteen years, and may have to face a similar time. So they 
take precautions.” 

What he said bore out the conclusions to which I had myself 
been coming in Blackburn. The propensity to save is strong 
there because of family structure, because of the institutional 
strength of the Savings Bank and because of the recent past and 
immediate future of the Lancashire cotton industry. 

On Friday night, when weavers get their pay, the Blackburn 
Savings Bank is open from 6 to 8 p.m., and queues of workers, 
men and women, can be seen there regularly at that time. The 
tradition of saving is short-term saving—for clothes, for rates, 
for doctors’ bills and for holidays—but from the habit of short- 
term saving comes the possibility of small accumulations of long- 
term saving, for old age or “a rainy day.”’ Saving among poor 
people is an induced habit, not a natural tendency. In psycho- 
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logical jargon, it is the function of the super-ego to make people 
save—not many are natural misers. Therefore, because of the 
known weakness of the super-ego in face of temptation, Lancashire 
women mill-workers are prepared to pay somebody to come round 
once a week and collect their sixpences or shillings. Countless 
minor institutions exist, in the schools, the churches, the pubs, 
the shops and the mills, which aim at fortifying the super-ego in 
this way. Perm Clubs, Clothing Clubs, Chocolate Clubs, Holiday 
Clubs, Christmas Clubs, Sick Clubs, Mail-Order Clubs and so on. 
The powerful Amalgamated Weavers’ Association is commonly 
known as “ T’ Weavers’ Club,”’ and regarded in much the same 
way as the rest. 86 per cent. of Blackburn families, and 95 per 
cent. of “ Working-class A” families in Blackburn pay weekly 
into ‘‘ Death Clubs ’’—.e., Life Insurance—or for Endowment 
Policies. These insurance payments have been practically un- 
affected by the war. Having paid for years, people are not likely 
to give them up. In Lancashire, saving institutions have a flying 
start. Lancashire is the cradle not only of the Co-operative 
Movement, but also of the Friendly Societies, the Holiday Clubs, 
the Mail-Order business, and more recently of a more speculative 
form of investment, the Football Pools. These institutions drew 
their strength from the attitudes generated by the Lancashire 
industrial and family structure, and have in turn consolidated 
and conserved these attitudes, both in times of prosperity and of 
depression. 

Coventry, like Blackburn, is a town where one industry is 
dominant and where attitudes are correspondingly homogeneous. 


- Yet it has no saving tradition to compare with that of the weaving 


town. Bristol is not so homogeneous. It is, however, a town of 
large industrial concerns like the Imperial Tobacco Company, 
whose superannuation schemes and own Savings Bank have an 
influence, by example, on the whole population. It has also a 
great army of small business men who notoriously do not live up 
to their incomes. Many people in Bristol believe that it is second 
t» none as a saving town, and the Bristol Evening World gave 
prominence to the fact that “ Bristol was the only place in the 
provinces to exceed two million pounds in Post Office Savings 
Bank deposits in the past 12 months.” My impression is that 
Bristol is a town of medium wealth, with a propensity to save 


- above the average; Blackburn a poor town, with an exceptional 


saving propensity; and Coventry a wealthy town, without a 


strong propensity to save. 
Turning to industrial history and attitudes to the future: 
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there is a general feeling in Coventry that now they are on top of 
a wave down which they may later descend disastrously. 

In Blackburn there is little hope about the future, and three of 
the people who investigated the town, writing their impressions 
independently, agreed that it seemed “dead.” In economic 
terms, the story was summed up by Mr. Hindle of the Blackburn 
Savings Bank: “ From 1921, depression set in and persisted. 
There was as much as 50 per cent. unemployment. The popula- 
tion declined from 135,000 to 110,000, affecting the town’s spend- 
ing power. We’ve gone through a very serious time. A turning- 
point came in November 1938, by which time unemployment had 
fallen to 30 per cent. By May it was 24 per cent.; by September 
1939 it was 20 per cent. During this whole period, 1921-40, 
the people have been saving very carefully, in spite of low earnings. 
It is an inborn trait. They want to keep their independence. 
Year after year the Savings Bank has shown consistent increases.”’ 

Since the war, there has been a further rapid rise in employ- 
ment, partly in munitions work, partly in weaving. But at the 
time of our visit the textile “boom” was already receding. 
Once Blackburn had 140 mills and 94,000 looms. Now it has 67 
mills and 40,000 looms. Till June 1940, and since just before the 
war, there was full employment in the mills, largely because of 
Government spending on Service requirements. Then business 
began to lag, because of (i) serious inroads in export trade since 
the French capitulation, (ii) Government policy in restricting 
production for the home market. 

But as work in the mills decreases, it will increase in the 
munitions factories. 

The weaving industry is 80 per cent. female. Once it was fifty- 
fifty male and female. There is little recruitment of juveniles to the 
industry, so the average age of employees has increased. Twenty 
years ago the average was 35-40. Nowitis 45-50. (Estimate by 
Mr. Andrew Naismith, of the Amalgamated Weavers’ Association.) 

Blackburn has an abnormally high proportion of women 
and of old people. To quote the Borough Treasurer’s annual 
“Epitome”: “ Reduction in population due to a falling birth- 
rate and movement of workers, together with changes in the 
numerical relationship of age-groups, threatens to become a special 
problem and will have repercussions on muncipal finance.” 

In an area with a dying industry, the people can choose 
whether they move elsewhere, or whether they strive to find their 
children “‘ something better.”” Many have left the town, though, 
to quote Andrew Naismith, ‘‘ Lancashire labour has long been 
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immobile, because it is largely female, and because they are 
thrifty people who have bought their own house, giving themselves 
roots. The substance of their life was home—and the mill so 
long as it kept them.”’ Those who stayed behind would like to 
give their children more security than they would have as weavers. 

We know that during the period of acute depression from 1921 
to 1938 the Savings Bank has shown consistent increases year 
after year. A few years ago a meeting of the Blackburn Chamber 
of Trade decided that “too much was going into the ‘Savings 
Bank.”” Why did Blackburnians stint themselves through these 
hard times? Partly because the uncertainties of the weaving 
industry led to great variations in family income, and families 
had to school themselves to save when there was money to save, 
Partly, I suspect, out of a half-conscious wish to get out of weav- 
ing, if not out of Blackburn. The fall in the population and the 
shortage of young girls in the mills (one large mill employing 
1,000 workers had only four learners at the time of my visit) 
made parents save to give their youngsters a chance to make good 
in a new way, even if for small money at first. These historical 
trends may help to strengthen the propensity to save, but it 
would be necessary to study saving tendencies in other depressed 
areas before generalising from Blackburn. But so far as war- 
time saving is concerned, Mr. Eddie’s diagnosis is probably sound : 
“They know they’ve had a rough time for the past fifteen years, 
and may have to face a similar time. So they take precautions.” 

In Bristol every family was asked its attitude to the future: 
“ What do you think things are going to be like in Bristol after the 
war, as far as money is concerned?” Some were optimistic and 
thought the city would be prosperous ; others, remembering the last 
war, expected hard times ; others had no definite opinion. The pro- 
portions were as follows : 











TABLE XX. 

Per cent. of those expressing an 
opinion who were : Per cent. of sample 
with no opinion. 
- Pessimistic. Optimistic. 
Middle class . ‘a 62 38 31 
Trader class . é 59 41 37 
Working-class A. 62 38 36 
Working-classB 59 41 40 
Noearners . ‘ 67 33 50 
Incomes more ‘ 62 38 40 
Incomes same : 59 41 39 
Incomes less . i 63 37 37 
All families ‘i 
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The further we descend the income scale, the less we find any 
definite opinion at all. The opinions that are expressed are 
remarkably homogeneous for all groups and classes. 

The wording of the question relates the tone of the answer 
specifically to Bristol. Possibly the proportion of optimism to 
pessimism is simply a proportion of temperaments which would 
be much the same anywhere. Tests in other towns will show 
whether the 62 : 38 ratio is in any sense specific to Bristol. 

To see if there might be any correlation between attitude 
towards the future (as thus superficially determined) and the 
proportion of surplus income saved, this proportion was separately 
calculated for the optimist and pessimist groups. This was the 
result : 


TABLE XXI. 





Per cent. of surplus income (above Needs) saved 
by families whose spokesman expressed an 
attitude towards Bristol’s future that was : 








Pessimistic. Optimistic. 
Working-class A . , 11-2 11-0 
Working-class B . . 33-0 29-5 
Incomes more . , 21-5 20-7 
Incomes same ‘ . 14-7 14-2 
Incomes less . ‘ 19-6 14-9 
All working-class families 21-6 18-6 








There seems to be very little difference, though in every group 
the pessimists save a little more than the optimists. The correla- 
tion is doubtful, and it would be more convincing if the attitudes 
could be shown to be linked to long-term activities, not to short- 
term factors (weather, digestion, etc.). In some cases there is 
such a link. For instance, one man said, “It will be rather 
difficult after the war for a good few,”’ and owing to this belief 
he gave up a better job than his present one; he is unable to save 
at all now, but is hoping to keep his job and own the business 
after the war “ instead of being on the dole.” 

Here are some further examples of a link between a pessimistic 
attitude to the future and action taken : 

“ There’ll be a lot of unemployment. I wanted my husband 
to leave W. ’s and work in a munition factory, but he says better 
to keep steady trade where they know him.” 

“What is going to happen after the war to all the boys? 
That was the idea of our boy staying at the garage where he is. 


He could have gone to Filton and earned more money, but it’s 
No. 200.—VOL. L. Ge 
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better to have your job secure. If you let them down by getting 
another job, you can’t expect them to take you back again after. 
Yes, both the boy and my husband stayed at their old jobs, 
though they might have got more money by leaving them.” 

“There'll be hundreds and thousands out of work at Patch- 
way. My husband was thinking of getting a job there for a better 
wage; but you have to think ahead these days for the future, 
and he doesn’t want to lose his pension.” 

“It'll be worse than the last war. There’ll be a slump. I 
can’t provide for it out of wages; but that’s why I give sixpence 
to the child every week, so he’ll have something to tide him 
over.” 

“ Like it was in last war—terrible slump. Those who don’t 
look after it’ll have a hard do. They should buy clothes, bedding, 
and put a shilling or two away.” 


And here are two optimists : 
“* Personally I don’t see why Bristol shouldn’t be just as well 


off or better off than most places. Aircraft has developed to 
such an extent that there will always be a use for it. Then we 
have the chocolate industry and tobacco, they will always function. 
I don’t think we shall be so hard hit as other places. Then there’s 
the shipping too. That will go on.” 

** Well, I think work will be better. Times will be a bit hard, 
and everybody will have to economise for a few years. But I 
think we shall get over it in time and we shall all be very happy.” 

Theories about the future of one’s town are social currency, 
and probably affect decisions about saving. It is on such theories 
that the long-term “ morale ” of an urban population depends, 
A single broadcast or headline may cause violent oscillations in 
short-term morale, and these oscillations (caused everywhere by 
the same disturbing factor) seem to be remarkably similar up and 
down the country. In themselves they are unimportant. What 
counts is whether long-term morale can stand up to these short- 
term fluctuations. 

Summing up Bristol’s “ long-term morale,” as it affects saving, 
we find that though ‘a majority of families expect hard times after 
the war, there are a surprising number of optimists, basing their 
optimism on Bristol’s exceptional variety and adaptability. 
Though we did not count heads, we noticed few optimists in Black- 
burn; and Blackburn’s pessimism was probably related to Black- 
burn’s saving. In Bristol the relation was less distinct, because 
Bristol’s pessimism was tempered by a fairly widespread theory 
that at least Bristol would be better off than most places, while 
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Bristol optimism took the line that “‘ Jf we are economical and 
save now, then things will be all right later on.” To quote a 
lorry-driver’s wife: ‘ Well, if we all ration and so on now, we'll 
be well off after the war.” 

We have discussed local savings institutions and local per- 
spectives as factors helping to determine the propensity to save. 
Now we must look at family structure and spending patterns. 

2. Family Structure. There are certain important differences 
in the composition of working-class families in Coventry, Black- 
burn and Bristol, which are reflected in their relative earning 
power and also in their spending and saving habits. An “ average 
working-class family ” is composed as follows in the three towns : 











TaBLeE XXII. 
Number per “ average ”’ working-class 
family in : 

Coventry. Blackburn. Bristol. 
Male earners ‘ . . 1-14 0-9 1-09 
Female earners . ° . * 0-29 0-59 0-36 
Total earners ° ° . 1-43 1-49 1-45 
Old Age Pensioners. ° 0-11 0-34 0-18 
Unemployed ° ° ° 0-01 0-1 0-02 
On sick benefit, etc. . ‘ 0-05 0-09 0-14 
Other adults ° ° . 0-89 0-6 0-91 
Children ‘ ; ; 0-77 0-56 0-86 
Number in “‘ average ”’ family 3-26 3-18 3-56 














Though the number of earners per family is nearly the same 
for the three towns, Blackburn has less male earners and more 
female earners than the other two. According to the 1931 
Census, Industrial Volume, Table 2, the percentage of females 
among insured workers was 40 per cent. in Blackburn, 29 per cent. 
in Coventry and 33 per cent. in Bristol. In Blackburn there are 
an exceptional number of married women who go out to work as 
well as their husbands. Moreover, the 1931 Census showed only 
45-5 per cent. males in the total Blackburn population, compared 
with 48 per cent. for England and Wales. Since then there has 
been a further migration of males, and their shortage has now 
been accentuated by conscription; Blackburn had less men in 
reserved occupations than Coventry. It also had less children, 
more Old Age Pensioners and more families without any earners. 
Bristol’s “‘ average” family is rather larger than Coventry’s, 
though similar to it in other ways; either because we went there 
last, or for some other reason, there are more families affected by 
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conscription in Bristol than in either of the other towns, so that in 
peace-time Bristol’s family would be relatively larger still. 

The effect on family income of these differences in family 
composition can be seen by the following comparison between 
Working-class A (with income per head 30s. and over) and 
Working-class B (with income per head less than 30s.) : 


TABLE XXIII. 














Number per average working-class family in : 
Bristol. Blackburn. Coventry. 
Working-class : A B A. B A B. 
Male earners 1-25 1-03 1-18 1-0 1-3 1-23 
Female earners 0-31 0-27 0-74 0-69 0-4 0-45 
Total earners . ° 1-56 1-3 1-92 1-69 1-7 1-68 
Old Age Pensioners . 0-05 0-03 0-09 0-33 0-09 0-15 
Unemployed . ° 0-0 0-09 0-02 0-08 0-0 0-03 
On sick benefit, etc. . 0-01 0-0 0-01 0-08 0-05 0-12 
Other adults 0-92 1-15 0-49 0-72 0-94 1-08 
Children . ; 0-65 2-03 0-38 0-81 0-42 1-55 
Number in family 3-19 4-60 2-91 3-71 3-20 4-61 























Working-class B families are larger and have less earners than 
Working-class A families, though in Bristol the number of earners 
is a less important difference than the number of non-earners, and 
especially the number of children. In Blackburn the additional 
children are less of a handicap to Working-class B, and the 
scarcity of earners and additional Old Age Pensioners more of a 
handicap than in the other towns. The table plainly shows the 
economic result to Blackburn of being a town with many old people 
and few young people, and with an excess of females over males. 

Working-class A families in Blackburn have more earners than 
corresponding families in Coventry and Bristol. Working-class 
B families in Coventry have less earners than corresponding 
families in Blackburn and Bristol. These facts—and the further 
fact that there are many more female earners per family in 
Blackburn—have a vital bearing on saving. A general conclusion 
of our past work has been that earners are more disposed to save 
than non-earning housewives. The latter’s dominant interest is 
to keep the household standard of living as high as possible for 
her men and her children: on this her prestige depends. This 
interpretation would help to explain why Blackburn has such an 
exceptional propensity to save; and also why Bristol’s Working- 
class B are such good savers and have increased their saving to 
an exceptional extent since the war. (See Table X.) 
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Not only does Blackburn have many housewives who are also 
earners, but its non-earning housewives have more control over 
family earnings than their counterparts in the Midland and 
South Western towns. In these parts of England the housewife 
usually receives a fixed payment weekly from all the earners, who 
keep the rest to spend or save as they like. In Blackburn, and 
in Lancashire generally, there is a widespraad custom for all 
earners, including the husband, to give the whole of their earnings 
to the housewife, who gives them pocket-money out of what is 
left when home requirements are satisfied. Working-class families 
in Blackburn and Bristol were questioned on this point, with the 
following result : 














TaBLE XXIV. 
Per cent. of working-class families : 
Blackburn. Bristol. 

All earners give all earnings to housewife . 49 ll 
All earners (where more than si give 

. fixed sum to housewife . 15 25 

Sole male earner gives fixed sum_ - 22 45 
Chief male earner gives fixed sum, others 

give all their earnings. 10 16 

_ Some give all earnings, others fixed sum . 4 3 








There is thus a complete contrast between Blackburn and 
Bristol. The matter was not tested in Coventry, but the Proba- 
tion Officer there said that the most frequent cause of conflict 
between husband and wife was the wife’s accidental discovery of 
what her husband was earning, compared with the fixed sum he 
was paying her. 

3. Class Differences. So far we have tended to talk exclusively 
about working-class families, but in comparing the savings of 
different towns we cannot ignore other families, who make up 
20 per cent. of the Bristol total, 19 per cent. of Blackburn, and 
13 per cent. of Coventry. 

This proportion is of some importance, and it is another index 
to the prosperity of a town. Mr. Chisholm in his Marketing 
Survey and Mr. Abrams in The Home Market give estimates of the 
proportion of different economic classes in a large number of 
towns. Both sets of estimates are based on the occupational 
grades in the 1931 Census; their calculations are different, but 
they both have to make a number of assumptions, and their final 
results vary a good deal. Thus for Coventry Mr. Abrams gives 
2-5 per cent. in Class A, where the “ chief income earner gets £10 
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per week or more”; Mr. Chisholm gives 6-8 per cent. for his 
Class A, where the “ chief income earner is in receipt of £500 per 
annum or more.” Our estimate for the number of “ middle- 
class ” families in Coventry was 7 per cent., our definition being 
‘*‘ families whose earners are professional or managerial, or who 
derive their unearned income from capital investments ”’; we did 
not attempt to ask or guess the income of these families. 

The division into classes used in the Coventry report (ECoONomic 
JOURNAL, June 1940) was not very satisfactory; in Blackburn it 
would not work at all. So I have adopted a fresh classification into 
five groups, as follows : 


Middle Class, defined as above. 

Trader Class: All families which include an earner 
owning or running a shop, business or farm. Such families 
often include other earners in working-class occupations. 

Working-class A : Families with employed earners, whose 
family income works out at 30s. per head per week, or more 
(children under 14 being reckoned as half an adult). 

Working-class B : Families with employed earners whose 
family income works out at less than 30s. per head per 
week. 

No Earners: Families with no employed earners, whose 
income therefore comes from some form of pension or State 
benefit or assistance. 


This classification does not exclude doubtful or border-line cases, 
but it has the advantage of separating five groups whose spending 
and saving habits tend to differ. Table XXV shows their dis- 
tribution, and also how their income has been affected by the 
war. 

The Middle-Class and Trader groups in our Coventry and 
Blackburn samples were small, but in Bristol they were large 
enough to make it worth while examining each group in a little 
more detail, to see exactly what sort of people belong to each. 

Of 55 middle-class families interviewed, 29 said they drew part 
of their income from investments, but only 9 had no other source 
of income, and they were mostly old people. The others who had 
investments included a managing director, a factory manager, a 
bank manager, two accountants, an engineer, a doctor, a professor, 
a housemaster, a school-teacher, an editor, a parson, a civil servant 
and others. The rest were in similar professions to these but did 
not mention any investments. 
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TaBLE XXV. 
Per cent. of this group whose income 
Per cent. of since the om is : 
this group in 
all families. 
More. Same. Less. 
Middle Class : 
Coventry . ° 7 34 32 34 
Blackburn . ° 9 9 56 35 
Bristol . . 10 9 52 39 
Trader Class : 
Coventry . ‘ 6 14 36 50 
Blackburn . . 10 25 40 35 
Bristol : ° ll ll 27 62 
Working-class A : 
Coventry . . 73 58 28 14 
Blackburn . ‘ 36 69 16 15 
Bristol : 40 55 24 21 
Working-class B : 
Coventry . ° 8 36 43 21 
Blackburn . . 30 48 23 29 
Bristol i . 29 47 21 32 
No earners : 
Coventry . i 6 0 40 60 
Blackburn . ‘ 15 12 49 39 
Bristol . . 11 14 27 59 

















Few of them, as can be seen from Table X XV, had benefited 
from the war, and many had suffered. This was reflected in a 
vein of pessimism, of which this must serve as an example : 

“T don’t see how we’re ever going to get out of this mess. I 
don’t really. We hadn’t really got over the last war. We shall 
never pick up again after this—we shan’t pick up again in health 
or in any way—the people of my age won’t. And I don’t suppose 
your generation will either. The children of your generation 
might. I think we may have peace, we may have a better world, 
but the hardship and the unemployment will be terrible. And 
then if they have a revolution the mess will be worse again. No, 
I can’t see how we're going to get out of it now. We can only 
trust in God and hope He will get us out of it.” 

A similar feeling led a cashier to say : 

“ So far as I can see there will be no middle class, and I think 
it will be tending io socialism more than ever before.” 

And a publican : 

“ T think the worker will come into his own—we will have a 
United Front! The next generation will see the benefit of all 
this—there will be no millionaires after this war.” 

A housemaster’s wife was against compulsory saving and said : 

“ Rationing might be better, but that might affect the working 
classes. What do they think? It’s very important not to rouse 
their indignation or do something that’s going to hurt them.” 
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And a chartered accountant’s wife : 

*‘ Rationing seems to me very much fairer, and would affect 
all classes equally. I’m terribly socialistic in outlook, and I hate 
to see the poor done down.” 

On the other hand, a bank clerk said : 

“* Tt will be very, very bad. Thesameasit was before. AndI 
wouldn’t help a person that came round, because the majority of 
those that are earning all this money are spending it. It only 
takes a civil servant or a bank clerk to know about that. They 
have to keep themselves and bring up their children to be respect- 
able, and it takes them all they have to do it, whilst the others are 
spending money.” 

Such inter-class attitudes were found also in Blackburn and 
Coventry. Broadly speaking, the poor are bitter about the rich; 
the rich are sad that they are no longer so rich, and nervous of 
possible reactions among the poor; midway between these sections 
black-coated workers try to maintain the standards of the latter on 
incomes which are well below those of some working-class families— 
they have their own brand of bitterness, and it is directed socially 
as often downwards as upwards. 

Numerically, the number of families who belong to the Trader 
Class is surprisingly high. As a class it has certainly not benefited 
from the war—in Bristol the incomes of 62 per cent. of Trader 
families have declined since the war started. It is, essentially, a 
class of small traders: it would be wrong to suppose that the 
large traders all have such adverse war balance-sheets. Of 72 
Trader families interviewed in Bristol, 35 had an income and 
standard of living which corresponded roughly with that of 
Working-class A, while 7 seemed nearer to the level of Work- 
ing-class B. The remaining 30 were in an intermediate position 
between the working class and the middle class, though there were 
only three with strong claims to inclusion with the Middle-Class 
families. Of the 72 families, 32 were doing a purely retail business ; 
the other 40 were all doing some sort of manual or manufacturing 
work in connection with the goods they sold. These included a 
maker and seller of carpets, a maker and seller of bicycles, a 
maker and seller of furniture; shoe-makers, tailors, dairymen, 
garage owners, sheet-metal workers; six publicans and four 
boarding-house keepers; a window-cleaner and a chimney-sweep. 
In common to all 72 was the tendency to re-invest their surplus 
earnings in their business or shop, a tendency which distinguishes 
their economic attitudes from those of any other group, and which 
has been accentuated by the war; now, every spare penny is being 
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used to lay in stocks. This probably explains why the proportion 
of Trader families who save through National Savings and Banking 
Accounts is less than the proportion of Middle-Class families ; 
less too, in Bristol and Coventry, than the proportion of families 
in Working-Class A. In Bristol, only 2 of the Trader families 
had other investments; 54 others drew their sole income from 
their shop or trade; and the remaining 15 had earners in other 
work‘ng-class or black-coat occupations. 

Oi the black-coated workers, only those with investments or 
“ professional”’ status were included in the Middle Class. The 
rest were distributed over Working-class A and B. In Working- 
class A, 52 families (21 per cent.) included black-coat workers ; 
in Working-class B, 25 families (15 per cent.) included black-coats. 
Their distribution in detail was thus : 


TaBLE XXVI. 





Number of families in : 





Working-class A. | Working-class B. 





All earners black-coated ~. s ‘ 27 14 
Main earner manual, others black-coated. 19 9 
Main earner black-coated, others manual . 6 2 
All families with black-coated earners ‘ 52 25 











Thus about half the families concerned were unmixed black-coat ; 
there is no clear dividing social line between the black-coats and 
manuals, though of their relative standard of living it may be 
generalised that the black-coats spend more on house and clothes, 
less on food, than manual workers with equivalent incomes. The 
average percentage of surplus income saved by black-coats was 
18-4—if anything, slightly below the average of the manual 
workers. 

Wherever they would be likely to distort the result, the families 
of men called up have been removed from the calculations in this 
report. In Coventry they made up 8 per cent. of the sample, 
in Blackburn 11 per cent. and in Bristol 15 per cent. Especially 
in Bristol, these families are numerous enough to deserve a para- 
graph. The incomes of 83 out of 104 families of this type in 
Bristol are less since their earners were called up; the incomes of 
the other 20 are more or the same, through the intervention of 
other factors. There are 11 more whose incomes are less, but for 
other reasons than because they have had earners called up. This 
leaves 73 families for whom calling up has been the decisive cause 
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for a decrease inincome. In 41 of them it was a subsidiary earner 
who was called up. In another 8, the main earner was called up, 
but some other earner or earners were left. Finally there are 26 
families left with no earner as a result of calling up. Army, naval 
or Air Force allowance was the sole income of 10 of them; 10 
others included people drawing Old Age Pension, Unemployment 
Benefit or other forms of State assistance, or were receiving a 
small extra grant from the firm with whom the earner had been 
previously employed. Two did some charing, one drew some 
rent, and one had a lodger. Two families where it was the son 
of the family who had been called up, and who consequently drew 
no Army allowance, eked out their existence on a widow’s pension 
and odd charing. Most of the 26 families were very hard up— 
13 were living below the ‘‘ Standard Needs ”’ line, and 7 at the 
level of “ Insufficiency.”” It may be suggested that in such cases 
(only a quarter of all families with men called up) an additional 
grant would be deserved. The families concerned have been 
plunged into poverty from the “ Sufficiency ” or even the “‘ Com- 
fort ’’ level, and the effect of this on national morale assumes more 
importance if one remembers that it means that for every 100 
Bristolians in the front line, there are twenty who must be 
wondering how near their families are to starvation. 

In Bristol, families with no earners made up 11 per cent. of 
the sample—more than in Coventry, less than in Blackburn. 
Of the 78 families, 51 were in this category for other reasons than 
having their earners called up; 27 drew their main income from 
Old Age Pensions, though 15 of these had some other source of 
income. In 7 the earner, usually in a low-paid occupation, was 
temporarily unemployed. 6 were drawing pensions under super- 
annuation schemes. The remaining 11 were living off widow’s 
pensions, sick benefit and lodgers. Of the 51 families, 17 were 
living in “‘ Poverty ”—i.e., below the level of Standard Needs— 
21 in “ Insufficiency,” and 12 in “ Sufficiency.” Hard as is the 
lot of these Bristol families without earners, it is not so bad as in 
Blackburn, which also has more of them. The group consists 
predominantly of the aged; the average Bristol family with no 
earners consists of 0-86 Old Age Pensioners, 0-45 people drawing 
other kinds of pension, 0-16 people drawing unemployment benefit, 
0-41 other adults and 0-41 children. If the Old Age Pensioners 
had only themselves to support, their supplementary allowance 
would in most cases raise them to the level of Standard Needs; 
but the quota of other adults and children who have to be sup- 
ported out of these pensions and allowances is sufficient to drag 
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many such families down into poverty—a result which is peculiarly 
distressing when children are involved. 


4. Spending Patterns. The best way to study spending is to 
collect and analyse a large number of budgets. This we have not 
attempted, but we asked our sample some questions about 
spending and gained some further clues in other ways. 

In Blackburn and Bristol we asked the sample families if they 
were using the whole of the meat, bacon, fats and sugar allowed 
them under rationing. Those who were not using their full 
ration of any of these things were asked if it was because the cost 
was too high, or the amount too much, or because of some other 
reason. Result as follows : 














TaBLE XXVII. 
Per cent. of Per cent. of 
Per | those not buying Per | those not buying 
cent. | meat who gave | cent. | bacon who gave 
not as reason that not as reason that 
buying it was: buying it was : 
full full 
meat bacon 
ration. ‘Too Too ration. Too Too 
dear. much. dear. much. 
Middle and Trader 
classes : 
Blackburn . ‘ 20 7 93 23 6 94 
Bristol : ‘ 9 23 67 13 22 68 
Working-class A : 
Blackburn . 15 27 73 16 25 75 
Bristol R é 12 30 70 9 56 44 
Working-class B : 
Blackburn . ; 36 58 42 26 52 48 
Bristol ‘ . 23 77 23 22 67 33 
No earners : 
Blackburn . = 76 73 27 62 70 30 
Bristol é ‘ 33 74 26 37 71 29 
All families : 
Blackburn . ‘ 32 52 48 28 45 55 
Bristol ‘ ‘i 17 57 43 17 60 40 























As a whole, and class by class, Bristol families use up their rations 
more than do Blackburn families. The contrast is most marked 
in the poorer families; it suggests that at the poorer level Bristol 
maintains a higher food standard than Blackburn. In both towns 
as we descend the income scale an increasing proportion of families 
give as their reason for not using all the meat or bacon that it is 
too dear. But taking all families together, this reason was given 
rather more often in Bristol than in Blackburn. Perhaps the 
high war-time prices came as a shock to the poorer Bristol families, 
while Blackburn families have been poor for so long that they 
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made a virtue of necessity in saying that the amount of meat and 
bacon allowed them was more than they needed. On the other 
hand, it may represent a genuine difference in needs; the high 
proportion of females and elderly people in Blackburn may mean 
that less meat and bacon are needed per family there. 

The Bristol Social Survey found in 1937 that meat was then 
obtainable at 6d. per lb., and this figure was used in pricing Stand- 
ard Needs. Now, 10d. per lb. (for the reason given above) is as 
cheap as you can find of approximately the same quality. Bacon 
can still be found at the 1937 price of 10d. per lb., but of very 
inferior quality. Ox liver, priced at 8d. per lb. in 1937, now costs 
1s. per lb., and the cheapest white fish has increased in price by a 
similar amount, Corned beef, priced at 8d. per lb. in 1937, now 
costs 1s 4d. per lb. when it is obtainable. 

In Blackburn 3, and in Bristol 2 families were not using the 
whole of their sugar ration. In Coventry, Blackburn and Bristol 
families were asked if they were using any substitute for sugar. 
In Coventry, at a time when the ration was 0-75 lb. of sugar per 
head, 27 per cent. were using substitutes; in Blackburn, with the 
ration reduced to } lb., 26 per cent. were using substitutes; and 
in Bristol, with the ration still at 4 lb., 38 per cent. were using 
substitutes. 

In Bristol, families were also asked if they were using sub- 
stitutes for tea, rationed at 2 oz. per head. The following table 
shows the use of substitutes for tea and sugar in Bristol by 
classes : 

TaBLE XXVIII. 








Per cent. of Bristol —— and Working- | Working- No All 
families using : Cl ~ class A. class B. | earners. | families. 
ass. 

Sugar substitutes . 27 40 42 36 38 
Saccharine ‘ 14 24 25 19 22 
Condensed milk . 2 11 12 9 9 

Tea substitutes . 33 54 57 51 50 
Coffee ‘ = 22 33 30 26 29 
Cocoa H : 10 31 38 23 28 




















The Middle and Trader Classes are the least inclined to use 
substitutes and Working-class B are the most inclined, presumably 
because tea and sugar are of special importance in their diet. At 
the time of the survey, syrup and treacle were practically un- 
obtainable in Bristol, which explains why only 3 per cent. of 
Bristol families mentioned them as a sugar substitute, compared 
with 14 per cent. in Blackburn, where the shortage was not quite 
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so great. Only 6 per cent. of Blackburn families used saccharine, 
and there was a common prejudice against it on health grounds, 
In Blackburn 8 per cent. used condensed milk as a sugar sub- 
stitute. 

While we were in Blackburn, the ration of fats allowed you to 
have 6 oz. of butter if you wanted. While we were in Bristol, 
the quantity allowed was 4 oz. 97 per cent. of Bristol families 
were using the full 4 oz., including all but one Working-class A 
family. The Blackburn figures tell a different story : 








TaBLE XXIX. 
Per cent. of Middle and . , 
Blackburn families | Trader bs a No f . 
using : rma class A. class B. earners. ‘amilies. 
6 oz. butter . = 69 44 28 25 41 
5 oz. ae" ‘ 2 1 4 — 2 
4 oz. - * ‘ 18 24 30 26 25 
3 oz. — * ll 24 17 ll 18 
2 oz. - < = 2 7 3 3 
1 oz. mf . nae 1 1 — 1 
No butter. ‘ — 4 13 35 10 




















In Blackburn the less your income the less butter you buy, 
but even in the poorest group a majority prefer to buy some 
butter, and only 10 per cent. of this economical community chooses 
to buy all margarine. In Bristol the preference for butter, or 
resistance to margarine, is obviously greater than in Blackburn, 
a small example of one type of variation in the “ propensity to 
consume ’’—i.e., in the standard of living which is the socially 
accepted norm. Such a variation would mean that of two families, 
one in Bristol, the other in Blackburn, but otherwise similar in 
composition and income, one would be spending more each week 
on food than the other; and the margin left for saving would be 
correspondingly less. In this way the spending patterns of a 
community, irrespective of the income its families enjoy, are a 
factor which helps to determine the propensity to save. 

In every case where we have been able to compare food- 
spending in Blackburn and Bristol the evidence points to a lower 
standard of living in the former than in the latter, at four different 
income levels. Besides this variation in weekly spending, there 
is an important difference between the towns in the number of 
owner-occupied houses. In Blackburn there were 38 per cent. 
of houses owner-occupied in 1935, but there is not a great tendency 
to buy houses there now. In our Bristol sample 21 per cent. of 
the families were living in their own houses; another 15 per cent. 
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were buying their houses. Bristol’s population is not only grow- 
ing, but moving outwards to the outskirts of the city ; Blackburn’s 
population is dwindling and tends to stay put. Families which 
are buying their houses have in most cases a higher weekly outlay 
on them than those who are paying rent; families which have 
bought their houses have a lower outlay. This affects their net 
income, and therefore their margin for saving. Families which 
are buying houses are also probably buying furniture for them, 
which may lead them to do more saving on a short-term basis 
So the effect is confused, and no clear picture emerges from the 
following correlation between families owning, renting and 
buying houses, and the percentage of their Gross Income that, 
they save : 

















TaBLE XXX. 
Per cent. of Per cent. of gross income saved 
families in : by families in : 
Working- | Working- | Working- | Working- | Working- 
class A. class B. class A. class B. |class A+B. 
Owning house ‘ 17 11 4-2 5:3 4-5 
Buying house* . 22 10 4-9 4-2 4:7 
Renting house . 61 79 4-4 4:3 4-3 

















We found that 12 per cent. of Bristol working-class families were 
buying things by hire purchase, including a rather higher propor- 
tion in Working-class B than in Working-class A, and twice as 
many among families with increased incomes as among the rest. 
Of 74 hire purchases being made by the families in the entire 
sample, the nature of 18 was not stated, 34 were of furniture, 7 
of wireless sets, 5 of gas cookers, 4 of vacuum cleaners, 3 of pianos, 
2 of carpets and 1 of a bicycle. The average weekly sum being 
paid out on these purchases by the working-class families was 
4s. 14d. These purchases show that quite a large section of 
Bristol’s working class is currently engaged in the process of 
home-building, a process which discourages careless spending, 
but is bound to be at the expense of long-term saving. 

A further 24 per cent. of Bristol working-class families pay out 
weekly sums to Clothing Clubs, from which they get both personal 
clothing and other household necessities. This custom too is 
slightly more prevalent in Working-class B than in Working-class 
A,-whose families can more easily afford to pay cash. In Black- 
burn only 10 per cent. of similar families were making these pay- 
ments, though this form of credit trading is widespread in Lan- 
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cashire, and though the families concerned were more likely to 
need the credit than their opposite numbers in Bristol. This 
suggests that in clothes-buying, as well as other forms of spending, 
Blackburn was content with less than Bristol. Observation showed 
that of the three towns visited, Coventry was the best dressed, 
Blackburn the dowdiest, with Bristol as usual somewhere in 
between. The average weekly sum paid to Clothing Clubs in 
Bristol was 4s. 

In re-pricing Standard Needs in clothes, we found that com- 
pared with the 1937 figures the cost of women’s clothes had 
increased more than men’s. This was especially true of women’s 
overcoats, priced at 12s. 11d. in 1937, but now unobtainable at 
anything like the same quality for less than 35s. 

Young women and girl earners used to buy a great many pairs 
of cheap artificial silk stockings. At 9d. or ls. a pair, these 
needed replacing as often as once a week. Stockings at these 
prices have disappeared from the market, so it is interesting to 
find that the habit of buying the cheapest available, even if it 
means getting new ones every week, still persists; at one factory 
the girls, who earn up to £2 2s. a week, by their own account spend 
2s. 1ld. a week on stockings. They often spend as much on 
cosmetics. In Blackburn families, where all earnings are handed 
in to the housewife, this would hardly be possible. The manager 
of a large Bristol store catering mainly for the working-class said 
that the number of transactions in his women’s hosiery department 
had been increasing steadily for the past 18 months. Moreover, 
the average value of sales in this department had increased from 
2s. 6d. (in the period September 1938 to September 1939) to 3s. 6d. 
(in the period September 1939 to Stempember 1940). The sale 
of cosmetics had gone up 20 per cent. this year. It was possible 
to compare these figures with those of another equally large 
Bristol store selling the same sort of goods, but to an almost 
exclusively middle-class clientele. There the turnover of tue 
hosiery department divided by the number of transactions gave 
an average price of 6s. 10d. for the half-year ending July 31, 1940, 
compared with 5s. 14d. for the half-year ending July 31, 1939. 
The average price of sales in the cosmetic department had gone 
up similarly from 5s. 5d. to 6s. Table X XI gives some other com- 
parative figures, 

Thus the middle class does not seem to be economising on 
unessential but relatively inexpensive things like artificial jewellery 
and hats. The average price of hats has gone up about ls., so 
it looks as if hat-buying habits have been unaltered by the war. 
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Less is spent on gowns, however, and a lot more on coats (which, 
as previously mentioned, being made of wool have become very 
expensive); as a member of the management explained: “A 
woman goes down on a gown, but on coats she has got to preserve 
the quality.” The increase in bedding he said was made up 
largely by the buying of bigger quantities, especially for use in 
air-raid shelters. But the big wave of middle-class buying of 
household linen was in the first month of the war. At the working- 
class store I was told that the demand there for bedding was quite 
abnormal. 











TaBLeE XXXI 
Average price of sales at a Bristol store 
with middle-class custom : 
Half-year ending Half-year ending 
July 31, 1939. July 31, 1940. 
£ es. d. £ se. d. 
Artificial ined . ° . 3 11 4 8 
Gloves . . . ° 6 0 6 ll 
Costumes ° ° ° . 3.7 «0 4 6 6 
Gowns . ° . F . 219 9 25 3 
Coats ° . . 217 0 3 15 10 
Sheets, blankets, etc. 17 9 13 8 
Soft furnishings are Dplack- 
out materials) Pe at. 2 110 7%} 
Hats ; 3 z ‘ . 15 34 16 2 











Leisure activities and leisure spending have been partly re- 
stricted in Bristol by black-out and air-raid difficulties, but it is a 
town of many amenities, compared with which Blackburn is 
something of a wilderness. 

To sum up, a comparison of spending patterns in Bristol and 
Blackburn, whether in food or clothing, on the home or on leisure, 
goes a long way to explaining how Blackburn manages to save so 
much per head of the population. In the report on Coventry I 
indicated that spending there, though not prodigal, was certainly 
free; probably freer than in Bristol, though that is hardly more 
than a personal impression. 

Of factors deciding the propensity to save, (i) local savings 
institutions, (ii) local industrial history and perspective, (iii) 
local variation in family structure, and finally (iv) local spending 
patterns all favour Blackburn most, and Coventry least, with 
Bristol in an intermediate position. On the other hand, incomes 
are biggest in Coventry and least in Blackburn, with Bristol again 
midway. The resulting interplay of economic and social factors 
is the key to the facts set out in the section on savings. 
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HITLER’S NEW ECONOMIC ORDER FOR EUROPE? 


Every nation with an historic past tends to look with pride 
and often with longing on the period of its former greatness. 
The National Socialists have cultivated this sense of the past 
with a peculiar fervour—it is, indeed, an important part of 
their strength in their own country—but it is in many ways 
unfortunate for the rest of us that, in order to find a time when 
Germany was predominant in Europe, they have to go back 
to the Middle Ages, when the Holy Roman Empire, under the 
German Ottos and Henry III, and again later under Barbarossa 
and his son Henry VI, did in fact control a large part of the 
political destinies of Europe. As for their morality, the Nazi 
leaders seem to hark back even farther, to the Viking days—to 
Odin and to Thor. 

The subject of this article is, however, economic rather than 
political, though the two merge into one another so closely here 
as to be almost indistinguishable. 

There was an interesting period lasting for some centuries, 
which had its culminating point in the fourteenth century, when 
the trade and commerce of almost the whole of Europe, apart 
from the Mediterranean and Southern France, were dominated 
by the Germans of the Hanseatic League, with their chief centre 
at Liibeck. It should be noted that, although the Hansards 
had considerable political influence, their organisation was 
essentially economic, and was not based on political or territorial 
sway. The League was formed of a large number of often 
widely separated cities allied with one another for commercial 
and trading purposes. 

The economic réle of the Hansards is well set out in a passage 
in Professor Herbert Heaton’s Economic History of Europe :— 


“The colonial front ran from Russia and Prussia in a 
great semicircle to Cornwall, the Bay of Biscay, and Lisbon. 
From Novgorod the Hansards controlled the westward 
movement of furs; through Danzig they handled the 
Prussian grain and lumber; the Baltic supplied them with 
amber and herrings. In Sweden they controlled forest 
products and minerals, and Stockholm was virtually a 


1 The substance of this article was given in an address to the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs at Chatham House on September 3rd, 1940. 
No. 200.—VOL. L. HH 
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German city. Norway’s trade passed into Hanseatic hands, 
and Bergen, center of traffic in cod, butter, and lumber, 
was even more German than Stockholm. On the Icelandic 
fishing grounds English boats were elbowed out by Hansards, 
and German vessels penetrated as far as the Bay of Biscay 
and Lisbon, picking up salt and wine.” 


After describing the way in which the Hansards exploited 
the economic weakness of all the neighbouring peoples, Prof. 
Heaton goes on to say :— 


“The success of the Hansards was not, however, solely 
due to skill in waving a big stick, in exploiting backward 
peoples, in murdering rivals, or in aiding bankrupt monarchs. 
It was also a reward for the service they rendered in de- 
veloping exchange over a large trade area, and for doing 


their job with a great measure of skill and efficiency. Their. 


big boats of 1,500 to 2,000 tons reduced freight costs. 
Lighthouses were built, buoys were used to mark channels 
and reefs, and pilots were trained. A body of maritime 
law was developed to govern relations between merchant, 
shipowner, captain and crew; fix the responsibility for pay- 
ment of damages; prevent overloading and undermanning; 
and settle problems of discipline afloat. Capital and 
management were supplied for the development of mineral 
deposits, and new trade channels were vigorously sought. 
If the Hansards were brutal to their employees and rivals, 
if they lacked scruples in their relations with foreigners who 
stood in their path, they were only true to the codes of 
their period and calling.” 


Thus we see already some of the familiar characteristics of the 
German when he is in control; on the one hand his mixture 
of ruthlessness and arrogance towards other nations, and on 
the other his efficiency and powers of organisation. In the 
course of time the peoples whom the Germans exploited learned 
from them, eventually breaking the monopolies on which Han- 
seatic dominion depended; the consolidation of Russia and the 
rise of the English and Dutch States-led to the disappearance 
of the exclusive trading privileges of the Hansards, while in the 
middle of the sixteenth century the herrings, which for hundreds 
of years had spawned in the Baltic, began to spawn in the North 
Sea. So the old conflict between Germany and Scandinavia 
for the control of the herring fisheries was transferred to the 
English and the Dutch. 

After the decay of the Hanseatic League we have to jump 
many centuries to the Napoleonic Wars, when Napoleon insti- 
tuted the Continental system as a reply to the British blockade 
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established by the famous Orders in Council, from which system 
dates the rise of modern German manufacturing industry. 
Napoleon, it will be remembered, hoped to organise the economic 
life of the Continent so as to shut out English manufactures. 

The great German Economist, Friedrich List, in his National 
System of Political Economy (1841), characterised this Continental 
system in the following terms :— 


“Tt cannot be denied that a correct view of the wants 
and interests of the Continent underlaid the Continental 
system of Napoleon, although it must not be ignored that 
Napoleon desired to give effect to this idea (right in itself) 
in a manner which was contrary to the independence and to 
the interests of the Continental powers. The Continental 
system of Napoleon suffered from three capital defects. In 
the first place it sought to establish, in the place of the 
English maritime supremacy, a French Continental suprem- 
acy; it sought the humiliation or destruction and dis- 
solution of other nationalities on the Continent for the 
benefit of France, instead of basing itself on the elevation and 
equalisation of the other Continental countries. Further- 
more, France followed herself an exclusive commercial policy 
against the other countries of the Continent, while she 
claimed for herself free competition in those countries. 
Finally the system almost entirely destroyed the trade 
between the manufacturing countries of the Continent and 
tropical countries, and saw itself compelled to find a remedy 
for the destruction of this international trade by the use of 
substituted articles.” 


The reference in this last sentence to ‘“ substituted articles ”’ 
is, of course, to beet sugar, itself a German discovery, later taken 
up and fostered by Napoleon. 

List himself advocated a wide German customs union to 
include Austria-Hungary, and also Holland, without which latter 
country he said: “Germany may be compared to a house the 
door of which belongs to a stranger.”” Towards the end of his 
life he wrote a memorandum On the Importance and Necessary 
Conditions of an Alliance between Great Britain and Germany, in 
which he proposed that Britain in alliance with Germany should 
dominate the Continent, and that Germany should build a rail- 
way down the Adriatic coast, along the Euphrates and by the 
left shore of the Persian Gulf to Bombay. Britain and Germany 
together would then be strong enough to resist France and 
Russia, while the internal link with her possessions in the East 
would enable Britain to maintain her endangered supremacy 
over the United States. 
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List’s proposal for a Berlin—-Bagdad railway was later taken 
up with great enthusiasm, but with entirely different aims, by 
the Pan-German Association (Alldeutscher Verband), which was 
founded in 1890 by Hugenberg, and much of whose programme 
has since been incorporated in the foreign policy of the National 
Socialists. 

The Pan-German attitude towards Great Britain is well 
expressed in an article by General Bernhardi which was published 


in Die Post in 1912 :— 


“ England must give us a completely free hand in Euro- 
pean affairs, and acquiesce in advance in any extension of 
Germany’s power on the Continent which may be effected 
either through a Central European Federation or a war 
with France. She must not seek to harass us diplomatically 
in the development of our colonial policy, so far as this is 
not at England’s cost. She must agree to any change in 
the ownership of North African territories in favour of 
Italy and Germany. She must pledge herself not to impede 
Austria in asserting her interests in the Balkans, not to get 
in the way of Germany’s economic endeavours in Near 
Asia, and not to oppose the expansion of Germany’s naval 
power and the acquisition of coaling stations by the German 
Empire.” 

During the war of 1914-18, when Germany still believed she 
could win, there appeared a book called Mittel Europa, by a 
writer of a very different stamp from the Pan-Germans—the 
ex-Protestant Pastor, Friedrich Naumann. 

Naumann envisaged a confederation of politically independent 
European States dominated by Germany and comprising if 
possible, in addition to Germany, Austria-Hungary, Holland, 
Belgium, Switzerland and as much of the Balkans as could be 
brought in. The whole of this area was to have a common policy 
for war and economic development, but not for other matters. 
Mittel Europa was to be a regulated economy: “ the regulation 
of production from the point of view of State necessity,” and 
based, not on liberty, but on organisation, while labour was to 
be offered, not self-government, but security. He looked for- 
ward to the creation of a Central European Economic Commis- 
sion, staffed by experts, which would supervise the organisation 
of the area and adjust the claims of the various economic groups 
and interests. In a somewhat similar vein Dr. Robert Schmidt, 
a Socialist member of the Reichstag, wrote as follows in 1916 :— 


“The peace which seems possible to us to-day will leave 
Germany and her allies in the eyes of Europe as a group of 
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Powers, whose sphere of economic control extends from the 
marshes of the Elbe to the waters of the Persian Gulf. Thus 
Germany, in close union with her Allies, will have won by 
her arms the kernel of a great sphere of economic control, 
worthy to be set as a closed economic system (ein geschlossenes 
Wirtschaftsgebiet) by the side of those of the other World 
Empires.” 


The ideas of Naumann found a wide measure of acceptance 
in Germany at the time, but the defeat of 1918, of course, removed 
them from the sphere of practical politics. 

As Germany under Hitler rose from the ashes to become 
once again a Great Power, with a largely planned economy, the 
idea of organising her foreign trade in Europe on more systematic 
lines, taking into account political, economic and strategic factors, 
came increasingly into prominence. 

It began rather modestly as a concept of partial autarky, 
trade being fostered above all with South-eastern Europe. The 
League of Nations economic sanctions against Italy at the 
time of the Abyssinian war gave the movement a strong impetus 
forward. But wider considerations had already been brought 
in, above all by the Ottawa Conference of 1932, which had 
sought to treat the British Empire in some measure as an economic 
unit. One of the most widely used terms in contemporary 
Germany is that of the Grosswirtschaftsraum. It is almost 
impossible to translate shortly, but easy to define by example. 
Thus the British, French, Italian, Russian and Japanese Empires 
are all Grosswirtschaftsriume, so is the United States, so also, on a 
smaller scale, are Belgium and Holland together with their 
colonial possessions. Only Germany remained, a Great Power, 
but not a Grosswirischaftsraum. Hence German eyes turned 
longingly to the small weak States by which she was surrounded, 
especially to the east and south, and many were the speculations 
on the possibility of Germany building up a Grosswirtschaftsrawm 
for herself in Central and Eastern Europe, based—overtly at 
least—not on political conquest and absorption, but, like the 
Hanseatic League of old, on economic predominance and German 
superiority in organisation and bargaining power. 

The continuity of German thought in this matter can be 
seen in an interesting article published in Der Vierjahresplan for 
November 1939. The writer explicitly says that “all the 
countries from Scandinavia through Greater Germany, Switzer- 
land and Italy, down to Turkey, must re-acquire the old Hanseatic 
basis of life in co-operation with Eastern Europe and Russia.” 
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To this nexus of countries he gives Naumann’s term of Mittel 
Europa—Central Europe. He contends that for four hundred 
years the economy of Europe had been diverted from what 
should have been its primary concern—namely, its own inter- 
relationships and the vital necessities of its living space—and 
had been turned westwards to the ocean and the new world 
opened up there. Western Europe—Britain, France, Holland 
and Belgium—dragging in their train Germany, had turned 
their backs on the Continent of Europe and had based them- 
selves on a new Europe beyond the seas. Now, however, the 
age of discoveries had come to an end; and not only were there 
no more new lands to exploit, but the food-and raw-material- 
producing countries were becoming increasingly industrialised, 
and were formulating industrial and economic policies of their 
own which were likely to prove fatal to the type of international 
division of labour on which the greatness of England had been 
built up. In retrospect it could be seen that the war of 1914-18 
and the British blockade had marked the close of a great historical 
epoch and the opening of a new one. 

We come now to the Hitler plan for a new economic order 
in Europe on the basis of Germany’s military successes, including 
the overthrow of France. 

The most authoritative outline of the German plan for the 
re-organisation of economic Europe is that given by the German 
Minister of Economics, Dr. Funk, in a speech on July 25, 
1940. 

In the first place, employment is everywhere to be brought 
to a high level by the same technique as that adopted by Germany 
after 1933—1.e., by credit creation up to the limit of full employ- 
ment, but stopping short of the point where inflation would 
set in. Although public works played an important rdéle in 
Germany before 1935, after that the expansion of employment 
was largely carried by rearmament. Dr. Funk does not, how- 
ever, indicate what sort of investment is contemplated, nor 
aow he proposes to solve the difficult task which must ultimately 
be undertaken by -Germany herself of demobilising her war 
industries without provoking an economic crisis. It is possible, 
of course, that Germany, if victorious, could devote a great 
deal of the output of her production-goods industries to invest- 
ment in the neighbouring countries. 

Dr. Funk makes it clear that the future economy of Europe 
will centre round Germany. While he expressly disclaims the 
idea of a customs union—.e., of a free-trade area for the whole 
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of the new Mittel Europa—he looks forward to a system of 
organised economies grouped round Germany and largely adapted 
to meet the requirements of the German economic position. The 
predominantly agricultural States to the east and south-east 
would be discouraged from industrialising themselves, and 
would be bidden to concentrate on and improve their agri- 
culture, and some of the rather hothouse industries developed 
in recent years under the shelter of prohibitive tariffs would dis- 
appear. Germany would be the great supplier of industrial 
products for the whole area, though not necessarily the sole 
supplier. But, broadly speaking, the other countries would be 
satellite States, dependent on Germany both economically and 
politically, and forced to produce what she thought it good for 
herself and for them that they should produce. I do not think 
it plausible to assume that, in such long-range planning as we 
are here contemplating, Germany would seek to impose such a 
distribution of economic activity as would keep the other countries 
permanently impoverished. In other words, it would not be that 
type of colonial exploitation that is so frequently cited by anti-im- 
perialists. For it would be to Germany’s long-run interests to 
choose those products and industries for which the other coun- 
tries were best adapted, so long as they were complementary 
to her own economy and not in competition with it. She would 
stand to gain by a rise in their standard of living which would 
make them better markets for her industrial products. It would 
also be in Germany’s interest to keep them politically contented, 
and the more prosperous they were the easier this would be. 
On the other hand, it is clearly indicated that considerations of 
self-sufficiency from the military point of view would be regarded 
as having predominant and over-riding importance in the future 
organisation of the Continental bloc. 

So far as trade inside Mittel Europa is concerned, Germany is 
to act as the central clearing-house for European payments. 
Thus mark balances in the German Danish clearing account 
could also be used to settle Swedish claims. This means that 
the mark will be the chief international currency for this area, 
but the national currencies of the different countries will still 
remain. Stable exchange rates are to be maintained throughout 
the clearing system, which incidentally would involve a high 
degree of price control in the surrounding States apart from 
Germany. Germany would extend over the whole area of Mittel 
. Europa her system of stable contract prices for agricultural 
produce. Thus the peasant or farmer would know when he 
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sowed his crop what price he might expect to get when it was 
reaped and he would be assured of a market. 

Dr. Funk was insistent that the currency systems of all the 
States would be entirely divorced from gold, and adopted in its 
most rigorous form the doctrine of the German economist 
Knapp, by saying: “The currency does not depend for its 
value upon its gold cover, but on the value which the State 
gives it.” 

Continental Europe is not, however, to be completely autarkic, 
in the sense of not trading with the rest of the world; on the 
contrary, Dr. Funk declared that “after the war the poten- 
tialities of German exports will be largely increased.” On the 
basis of the Russo-German trade agreement, Russia it is hoped 
would become an increasingly important supplier of raw materials 
and purchaser of German finished products. Thus Russia would 
return again to the European economic fold and Germany would 
resume her former role as intermediary between Russia and the 
rest of Europe. When peace was restored in China there would 
be a very large market there, and Germany would renew her 
active trade relations on a barter basis with the South American 
States, which could not exist unless they were able to market 
their raw material surpluses on the Continent of Europe. The 
attempt of the U.S.A. to form a Pan-American cartel he vehe- 
mently repudiated. An organised Mittel Europa would be able 
to bargain as a unit with overseas countries, and to secure 
much better trading terms than the separate countries had been 
able to get in the past. 

The British Empire was throughout completely ignored, 
while the United States was told that she could either resume 
trading relations with Germany and the European bloc, or 
isolate herself economically to her own detriment. 

The discussion of this plan may be appropriately prefaced by 
a quotation from the leading article of The Times of August 30, 
1940 :— 

“‘ If Europe is to become once more a prosperous as well 
as a peaceful land, common economic planning and economic 
policy have become imperative. The economic atomism of 
the thirties was a prelude to the military disasters of 1940, 
and helps in part to explain them. No system of political 
and military guarantees can uphold indefinitely a structure 
which fails to bring decent and stable conditions of life to 
the European peoples. The mirage of domination based 


on self-sufficiency must be replaced, in Germany and through- 
out Europe, by an economic organisation conceived from 4 
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European or, so far as may be, from a world-wide point of 
view.” 

There is much to be said for this view. The Treaties of 
Peace of 1919 were a big step backwards, at least in the economic 
sphere. This is above all true of the countries of Eastern 
Europe, the most over-populated and poorest area of Europe. 
During the latter part of the nineteenth century down to 1914, 
their difficulties had been alleviated partly by the growing 
German market and partly by emigration. Emigration vanished 
after the war, while the competition of overseas wheat reduced 
prices to levels with which peasant production could not com- 
pete. The débdcle of 1930-33 and the loss of the German markets 
brought these countries to the verge of economic ruin. Then 
the revival of Germany, and the long-term contracts which she 
placed at stable prices, undoubtedly contributed to improve, or 
at least to maintain, the economic conditions of the peasantry 
of these lands. Broadly speaking, however, it remains true, 
that largely due to the growth of population, the standard of 
living of the peoples of Eastern Europe has been falling since 
the end of the last war and is lower than it was before 1914. 

Dr. Funk’s plan, which, of course, presupposes a German 
victory, is an attempt to deal with the economic problems of 
Europe as a whole. Continental agriculture is mainly peasant 
agriculture, and this is really the crux of the situation for the 
greater part of Europe. Even at the present day out of the 
whole area of Europe only one-sixteenth can be described as 
industrialised, while fifteen-sixteenths (more than 93 per cent.) 
of Europe still remains predominantly agricultural. 

What Dr. Funk offers in this sphere is a stable system of 
agricultural prices based on peasant costs of production, insulated 
from the wide fluctuations of the world market, and divorced 
from the general level of prices at which food can be raised 
overseas with the aid of large-scale mechanised technique. It 
would be easy to under-estimate the strength of this appeal in 
some parts of Europe. In the Balkans, it is prices and markets 
which count. When Bulgaria attacked Serbia during the war of 
1914-18, the Bulgarian Government issued a manifesto justifying 
its action in terms of which the following extract is typical : 
“Germany and Austria-Hungary are cut off from American and 
Russian imports of corn. If therefore we can get our corn to 
these markets, we can sell it free of duty and at the price of 
60 to 80 francs per 100 kilogrammes. Bulgaria would be guilty 
of the greatest of crimes if she did not make arrangements to 
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enable our corn to be sold at these high prices.” This is a 
side of the peasant mentality, which is one of the big factors 
that has to be reckoned with. Whether the proposed economic 
policy for agriculture could succeed permanently is a matter of 
argument, but I do not think it could be ruled out of court as 
prima facie impossible, and if successful it would have much to 


commend it. 
But the Hitler Plan for a new order in Europe, of which 


Dr. Funk is the mouthpiece, is open above all to the same sort of 
charge as that which List made one hundred years ago against the 
Napoleonic Continental system—namely, that it is based on a 
German Continental supremacy, and that the rights and interests of 
other countries are to be subordinated completely to Germany’s 
interests. Moreover, when we come to the western countries— 
Belgium, especially, but also Holland and Scandinavia—the plan 
looks much less attractive, even from the purely economic point 
of view. It is hard to see what they could be offered that would 
compensate them economically for what they would lose. France, 
I feel, is in a more intermediate position, for she might stand to 
gain considerably in certain directions in the economic sphere. 

The Nazi scheme must be rejected, not on the grounds that 
it is unworkable, nor that it is fundamentally unsound economic- 
ally—parts of it may well come to be adopted later in a modified 
form—but because it is based on a one-sided German hegemony 
over the whole of the Continent of Europe, which would be 
unendurable; the price to be paid for such merits as it possesses 
would be far too high and, moreover, there are grave economic 
defects which have to be set against these merits. 

But the essential problem remains. Central and Eastern 
Europe, after we have won the war, will stand in need of an 
economic order based on its own necessities. Some measure of 
organisation which will take account of the interdependent 
interests of the countries will be necessary. 

But who is there to do the organising? In all kinds of ways 
Great Britain can help—through her financial resources, her 
shipping, her relative disinterestedness, her position as a world 
trading centre, and the political power she will have after the 
war—she will be able to arbitrate between conflicting interests, 
and in the last resort may even have to impose a settlement 
where none can be reached by agreement. But Britain cannot 
do the actual work of organisation for three main reasons :— 

Firstly, she is bound to her Empire, which must limit 
very greatly the role she can play in Europe; she cannot 
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possibly be the main market for the products of the Eastern 
and South-Eastern States. 

Secondly, she is geographically on the periphery of 
Europe. 

Thirdly, in the nature of things she lacks understanding 
of the economic problems of Continental Europe. She has 
no peasants. 


To me it appears inescapable that the only people who are 
capable of carrying this through are the Germans, As the 
historical retrospect helps to show, there are enduring factors at 
work here which are not confined to Nazi pretensions, but have 
to do with the fundamental realities of Germany—quite irre- 
spective of her form of Government or her rulers. 

Nature and geographical facts have placed Germany in the 
centre of the great area; she has the industrial resources and 
the organising ability which the other peoples of Europe to the 
east and south-east lack, and, most important perhaps of all, 
she is the natural market for their products. 

Our hopes for the economic future of this area must be based 
on the emergence after the war of a Germany which will repudiate 
the false aims of Nazi ideology in so far as they imply the domi- 
nation of Europe by Germany. The great task of statesmanship 
after the war will be to secure the willing co-operation of Germany 
in the economic reconstruction of Europe on a basis of the recog- 
nition of the rights and interests of all the peoples involved. 
To use Professor Arnold Toynbee’s terminology—Germany is 
the Challenge to which it behoves us to find the appropriate 
Response, knowing that if we fail, both we and Germany and 
all Europe will be joined in a common ruin. 

It will, of course, immediately be objected that a Germany 
which is put into this key position will also be a strong Ger- 
many, able once again to throw the world into chaos in another 
bid for world domination. But, as I have said already, the 
fundamental truth is that it is not we, but Nature (God, if you 
like), which has put Germany in this key position in Europe. Even 
if all the 80 million Germans were exterminated, some peoples 
would still inhabit the former German territory, and in due course 
of time they would wax great and powerful and their shadow 
would fall heavily over the rest of Europe. No amount of 
wishful thinking will eliminate Germany from the European 
scene; she is there—a very solid and intractable fact—and we 
have to work out a way of living with her as a Great Power, 
which will preserve us and our children in this small sub-continent 
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from the fratricidal wars which have been our bane in the 
past. The politico-military conditions which must be fulfilled 
in order that such a state of security could be obtained do not 
seem to me to be beyond the grasp of the nations at the end 
of this war, if all are willing to face realities. 

Finally, I wish very briefly to refer to two possible alterna- 
tives to what I have been suggesting on the economic side for 
post-war Europe. The first is the extension of Russian Bol- 
shevism throughout Eastern and Central Europe. It is, of 
course, arguable that this would be the best solution in the long 
run, but for my part I do not think it would be, because I have 
more faith in reaching better political and economic conditions 
of life by a gradual evolution out of our present system, than 
by wiping the slate of all our existing cultural achievements and 
starting afresh. 

The second alternative is the establishment of a vast free- 
trade area throughout Europe, all the different economies being 
left to struggle as best they could for survival. Here again I 
can only express my personal conviction that such a solution 
would be completely impracticable in the immediate post-war 
period; while in the longer run the wide divergences in the 
different stages of development of the countries of Continental 
Europe would seem to make the free-trade ideal (which would 
have to be combined with the unrestricted movement of people) 
at best a Utopia which might conceivably be reached in some 


far distant future. 
C. W. GuILLEBAUD 


St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 
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WAR FINANCE AND INFLATION 


Tue problems of war finance cannot be studied by themselves, 
For their essential content, not merely their solution, depends on 
economic policy. On the one hand, the State, through the War 
Office, Ministry of Supply or Ministry of Labour, may decide, 
independently of finance, what it is going to do with people and 
things. On the other hand, it may operate on people and things 
' via finance in such a way that the scope of the immediate war 
effort depends on finance. In the former case, so far as the 
immediate war effort is concerned, finance is a mere camp- 
follower, in the latter a dominating force. In the former case, 
when a man subscribes to war loans he is not making the war 
effort any larger than it would be if he had not subscribed : 
he is merely influencing the distribution of the burden and the 
after-effects of this effort. In the latter case he is enabling more 
soldiers and munitions to be provided than would have been 
provided otherwise. In modern conditions, when war between 
great Powers is fully engaged, it is most unlikely that any Govern- 
ment will allow its war effort to be restricted by financial, as 
distinct from economic and political considerations. In what 
follows, therefore, I shall speak of war finance only in its aspect 
of camp-follower. It is, however, a very important camp- 
follower. Moreover, a sufficiently bad management of it might 
set up confusion, and even panic, indirectly doing great harm to 
the war effort itself. Nor is this all. Since the Chancellor’s 
conduct of finance affects the way in which the burden of the war 
effort is distributed, it may, even though there is no confusion, 
damage, or alternatively stimulate, national morale, thus in- 
directly affecting the war effort. 

Three situations may conveniently be distinguished : first, 
one in which slack is being taken up and the aggregate volume 
of employment of men and machines being expanded under the 
influence of war need; secondly, one in which full employment, 
in a loose sense, has been attained and the Government is absorbing 
for war plus Government civilian work a continually expanding 
fraction of the country’s economic power; thirdly, one in which, 
as before, full employment has been attained and the fraction of 
the country’s economic power absorbed by the Government is 
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kept, month after month, at a constant level. In historical 
order, number 1 of these situations must, of course, come first, 
and number 2 second, while number 3 very likely never arises 
at all. Nevertheless, in the hope of getting a clear picture, I 
shall begin with situation no. 3. It is simpler than either of the 
others, and therefore more easily analysed. 


I 


Let us suppose first that, the country’s productive resources 
being fully employed, the Ministries are absorbing 1/nth part of 
them (as valued in money) for Government services, this propor- 
tion being kept constant from month to month.! It then follows 
that 1/nth of the country’s expenditure per month has to be made 
by the Government, which implies that 1/nth of its money income is 
derived from Government expenditure. But this arrangement 
is compatible either with a constant level of total money income 
or with one that is continually expanding. If the public cuts 
down its private expenditure on consumption and new investment 
to the same extent that the Government increases its expenditure, 
money income remains constant; if it cuts down its private 
expenditure to a less extent than this, money income expands, 
In the former case we may say, if we choose, that war is being 
financed without resort to inflation, in the latter that it is being 
financed with the help of inflation. 

When, in conditions of full employment and of constant 
expenditure of real resources on war, finance is being conducted 
with the help of inflation in the above sense, prices and wages 
may be expected to rise in equal proportions. If wages lagged 
appreciably behind, workpeople would be suffering exploitation ; 
for the aggregate real income available for civilians being constant, 
there is no reason why they should receive a continually dimin- 
ishing share of it. Nor, of course, is any cumulative process 
set up if, through a period during which we are supposing the 
scale of real income to be constant, workpeople obtain a constant 
share of it. Inflationary finance does, however, affect distribution 
differently from non-inflationary finance in one important respect. 
As prices rise the recipients of fixed money incomes are subjected 
to a progressive injury. Debenture-holders, for example, are 
mulcted for the benefit of holders of ordinary shares. University 
dons, Cabinet ministers, members of Parliament and others 


1 Of course, the money value of their rations, together with dependants’ 
allowances, must, in this connection, be reckoned as a part of the incomes of 
soldiers, sailors and airmen. 
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whose salaries are not readily changed also have their real in- 
comes progressively reduced. The broad effect on distribution of 
financing a constant war effort with the help of inflation is thus 
special and progressive damage to recipients of fixed incomes. 

But this is not the whole of what needs to be said. When 
recourse is had to inflation, this is operated by the Government 
borrowing from banks, or getting the public to do this for it, or 
issuing paper money, and so, in one way or another, creating, or 
getting created, new purchasing power for its own use. In 
normal conditions aggregate money income bears a fairly constant 
proportion to the stock of purchasing power in existence; since 
people turn that over at a fairly constant rate. With money 
income rising not very rapidly, by not more than, say, 25 per 
cent. or, maybe, among a population not liable to financial panic, 
not more than 50 per cent. per year, this state of things might 
go on for a considerable time. But, if the rate of inflation is high, 
or if people are financially jumpy, there is always a danger that 
they may come to distrust their money. If, for example, the 
stock of purchasing power were being increased 25 per cent. 
per month, they might well try to change money, the moment 
they received it, into other things. A flight from money might 
be started. If this happened, money income would be expanded 
much more than in proportion to the stock of purchasing power. 
Still more purchasing power would then be needed to cope with 
the resultant high prices of the goods and services needed by 
Government. A cumulative process would be set going. Simple 
inflation would have passed, as it passed in Germany after the 
Ruhr invasion, into galloping inflation. This is a quite different 
and much more serious disease. If it were allowed to develop, 
the whole economic system would be disorganised and the war 
effort itself would be gravely hampered. Hence, while a moderate 
use of inflationary methods threatens no grave danger, and might 
perhaps be excused on the ground that the imposition of unpopular 
taxes in war-time is bad for morale, to rely on these methods 
on a large scale would be desperately dangerous. 

For this reason it is essential for the Chancellor to see that 
recourse is had to inflation either not at all, or at least on only a 
small scale. This implies that he must avoid any large creation 
of new money; he must collect in taxes and public loans (not 
financed through the creation of bank credits) a proportion of 
money income not far short of the proportion of the country’s 
real resources (as valued in money) that the Government has 
decided to devote to war (plus civilian Government services). 
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By what process he accomplishes this, in what proportion he 
relies on taxes, on voluntary loans and, maybe, on forced loans, 
and in what proportion he decides to mulct people of different 
degrees of wealth are secondary matters : important, no doubt, 
but still, from the present standpoint, secondary. The vital 
thing is, by one device or another, to raise enough money by 
non-inflationary means to make sure that galloping inflation does 
not set in.? 


II 


Secondly, let us suppose that, full employment having been 
attained, the proportion of real resources devoted to war (plus 
civilian Government services), instead of remaining constant, is 
in process of expansion. In this case, to avoid inflation is still 
theoretically possible. But in practice increases of Government 
receipts from taxation and from loans not drawn from banks 
are almost sure to lag behind increases of Government expendi- 
ture. Therefore, if the war effort is expanded at a constant 
(arithmetical) rate, a certain amount of inflation must be expected 
at the start of the process; and, if the expansion is at an accelerat- 
ing rate, there will be, not a single inflationary act, but a 
succession of them. Moreover, the state of things we are now 
considering differs from that discussed in the last section in a 
further very important way. When inflationary methods are 
adopted to finance a constant rate of war effort, it is natural and 
proper for money wage-rates to move up in proportion to prices : 
for there is no reason why real wage-rates should decline. In 
the face, however, of an expanding rate of war effort—in conditions 
of full employment—the amount of real income available for the 
public must continually decline. This implies that the amount 
of money income spent by the public on itself divided by the 
price level must decline. If the share of real income available 
to them becomes 1//th part of what it was, 


money income spent on themselves 
price 





must become 1/kth of what it was. Thus either the public must 
reduce the amount of its spending on itself in proportion to the 
cut in real income allowed to it, or prices must rise. If it reduces 


1 To this vital thing, subsidies on cheap foods, price control and rationing, 
as we know them here, are not—or are barely—relevant; their function is to 
influence the way in which the war burden is distributed among different groups 
of people. All-round rationing plus all-round price limitation would, of course, 
affect income in an important way and so would be relevant. 
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this spending to 1/rth part of what it was, the proportionate 
rise of prices will be k/r: so that in the one extreme case, where 
r= 1, prices multiply themselves by k, in the other extreme 
case, when r = k, prices are unchanged. 

The cut in real income available to the public may, if it is 
small enough, all be thrown upon non-wage-earners, in which 
case wage-earners can and will push up their money wages in 
proportion to the rise of prices. But it is unlikely that the whole 
burden of any cut will be thrown upon non-wage-earners. If the 
cut is large enough, it is impossible; for the total earnings of 
non-wage-earners will not suffice to meet it. In these conditions, 
should wage-earners attempt to force up money wage-rates in 
proportion to prices, the necessary consequence is further inflation, 
which will at once prevent them from attaining their object and 
tempt them to further demands. There is here a true vicious 
spiral, money wage-rates and prices chasing one another upwards, 
and threatening, unless the process can somehow be controlled, 
galloping inflation and economic chaos. 


Il 


There remains the case in which war effort is expanding, 
and at the same time new productive resources are being drawn 
into employment. It is obvious that in this case the real income 
left available to the public is not being diminished by as much 
as that absorbed by Government is being increased. It is even 
possible that it is not being diminished at all. In these circum- 
stances, unless money income is expanded to match the rise in 
aggregate real income, prices, and with them money wage-rates, 
will have to fall, with consequent friction and damage to pro- 
duction. It is clearly in the general interest that this should be 
prevented. Hence, during the early stages of war, while slack 
is being taken up and the volume of employment increased, an 
expansion of money income corresponding to this need not cause 
anxiety, and may, indeed, be advantageous. This sort of 
expansion it is best, I think, to call non-inflationary. 


IV 


In conclusion let us try to make some sort of picture of what 
has happened in this country during the first year of the war. 
There are four indices, which, if everything ran upon oiled wheels 
and if productive efficiency remained constant, might be expected 


to move roughly parallel with money income. These are: (1) 
No. 200.—VOL. L. II 
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the volume of coins and notes held outside the banks, (2) the 
volume of bank deposits, (3) the aggregate amount of money 
wages, (4) the general price-level. Between August 1939 and 
August 1940 the first of these indices, according to the Bank of 
England’s estimate, rose by 19 per cent. The second rose by 
11 per cent. About aggregate money-wages we have no direct 
information, but Bowley’s index of money wage-rates rose by 
about 13 per cent., while the unemployment percentage fell from 
8-7 per cent. to 5-5 per cent. In view of new entrants, longer 
hours and more intense work in some industries, we may 
probably estimate the increase in aggregate money wages at 
between 18 per cent and 25 per cent. The Board of Trade index 
of wholesale prices rose by 43 per cent. and the Statist wholesale 
number by 45 per cent. The Ministry of Labour’s cost-of-living 
index, meanwhile, rose by only 21 per cent. and the food part 
of that index by only 20 per cent. But these latter indices have 
been artificially held down, not only by price controls, but also 
by large Treasury subsidies to some articles of food that play a 
large part in them. Let us consider the implications of these 
figures. 

There can be no doubt that since the outbreak of war changes 
have taken place in the activity both of coin and notes outside 
the banks and also of deposits, and so in the relation between 
their amounts and the amount of money income. Mr. Madge, 
in an article in the June-September issue of the Economic 
JOURNAL, has given reasons for believing that, since the outbreak 
of war, some people have taken to carrying about with them, 
as a safeguard against uncertainties, more notes than usual. 
This implies a decrease in the multiplier relating notes and coins 
to aggregate money income. On the other hand, the rations of 
the large number of men in the Army and under training are now 
bought by the Government principally against cheques instead 
of, as formerly, by private persons against notes, so that the 
actual increase in the quantity of coin and notes may well be 
substantially less than would have been needed to underpin a 
given increase in aggregate money income, had this change not 
taken place. This implies an increase in the aforesaid multiplier. 
We have no means of balancing these contrary influences against 
one another. As regards deposits it seems probable that, under 


1 The above figures—other than my estimate about aggregate money wages— 
have been kindly supplied to me by Mr. F. W. Paish in advance of the November 
issue of the London and Cambridge Economic Service Bulletin. The two cost-of- 
living figures compare September 1, 1940 and September 1, 1939. 
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the influence of war patriotism, activity—.e., income velocity— 
has increased substantially. Some evidence of this is afforded by 
the fact that current accounts have grown by 20 per cent., while 
there has been a fall of 1 per cent. in deposit accounts. The 
implication is that the multiplier relating deposits to aggregate 
money income has increased substantially. Again no quantitative 
measure of the change that has taken place is available. Still, 
we may, I think, reasonably take the indices of notes and coin 
outside the banks and of deposits together as suggesting an ex- 
pansion of money income of not more than 20 per cent. This is 
in fair agreement with what is suggested by our wage and em- 
ployment statistics. On these data together we ought to be safe 
in reckoning the money income expended between the two 
Augusts to have expanded not more than 25 per cent. 

Prima facie, the price figures cited above suggest an expansion 
substantially greater than this. There are, however, two con- 
siderations to be taken into account here. First, the Board of 
Trade and the Statist wholesale index-numbers are heavily 
weighted with raw materials. But in finished goods these materials 
are combined with the services of labour and home equipment. 
In view, then, of the fact that money wage-rates have risen only 
13 per cent., the prices of the general body of goods sold here 
cannot have risen nearly as much as the Board of Trade and 
Statist indices suggest. Secondly, price rises, in so far as they are 
due to diminished efficiency, do not, of course, suggest any 
associated rise in money income. Our wholesale index-numbers 
are, however, heavily weighted with imported commodities, 
and the efficiency of our productive resources in procuring these, 
as compared with domestic products, has been much reduced 
since the beginning of the war. For not only has sea transport 
become more difficult and expensive, but the American exchange 
has fallen from 4-86 to the new pegged rate of 4-03 dollars to the 
£—a fall of 14 per cent. I am, therefore, disinclined to attach 
great weight, for the present purpose, to these price statistics, 
and to prefer to them the evidence of the other three indices set 
out above. 

Granted, then, that money income did not, between the two 
Augusts, expand by more than 25 per cent., in order to determine 
how much unwarranted or inflationary expansion there was, 
we have to deduct such part of the total expansion as was 
warranted by increased activity of productive resources. The 
unemployed percentage, as we have seen, fell from 8-7 to 5-5, 
while new entrants have come into industry and hours and 
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intensity of work have undoubtedly been increased. The 
‘“‘ warranted ” expansion of money income probably, therefore, 
amounted to something between 5 per cent. and 10 per cent. 
This implies that the “ unwarranted ” or inflationary expansion 
cannot have exceeded 20 per cent. On all the evidence together 
it may well have been substantially less, say 15 per cent. It 
thus seems clear that the steps taken along the path of inflation 
during the first year of the war—from August 1939 to August 


1940—were small and not dangerous. 
A. C. Picou 
Cambridge. 

















THE TAX CURVE 


I HAVE heard from two independent sources that Treasury 
officials have sometimes toyed with the idea of using an algebraic 
formula for the graduation of income tax; and in an age which 
prides itself on its scientific attainments it is surely quite time 
they did so. It even appears, when the existing rate of tax is 
graphed, that they have been roughly guided by some algebraic 
curve in the construction of their laborious rules. 

They have doubtless been deterred from frankly adopting 
some such curve by the consideration that its formula, as it 
would be obtained from an orthodox mathematician, would be 
unintelligible to the layman or the average M.P. There is, 
however, one suitable curve—and only one, so that it may well 
be called the Tax Curve—the formula to which could be under- 
stood and used by an elementary school child; though, curiously 
enough, this formula does not appear in the text-books. The 
use of this type of formula in approximating to the current 
tax curve is illustrated in the accompanying diagrams and 
tables. 

The graphs shown are those, not of tax, but of net income; 
this because, when taxation is high, net income rapidly becomes 
less than tax, and the figures are therefore more compact. Also 
because the formula for net income is rather simpler than the 
corresponding formula for tax. 

It will be seen that there are three diagrams showing to 
different scales, more or less, of the same two curves. Curve A 
is the line of the Treasury’s actual taxation for net incomes 
prior to the last Budget. Curve B, in broken line, is what I 
may call a first approximation to this line by a tax, or net- 
income, curve the formula for which is given in round numbers 
so that its use may be easily followed by the layman. Diagram I 
gives net incomes (vertical) for gross incomes of up to £500 a 
year (horizontal), and is ten times the extreme tip of Diagram II; 
and Diagram II, running up to £10,000 a year, is five times the 
tip of Diagram III, which runs up to £50,000. The formula for 
curve B is written in Diagram I, and its use is illustrated by an 
easy example in Diagram II, where it is found that if your gross 
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income is £2000 a year, your net income is £1315, at about which 
point it will be seen that the two graphs cross each other. The 
calculation consists merely in adding the results of two division 
sums; and though it generally involves the use of decimals or 
of compound division, it is always within the capacity of any 
schoolboy. This certainly cannot be said of the calculation 
of income tax plus surtax, and thus of net income, by the very 
laborious methods now in use. In fact, the chief objection to 
the use of this type of formula is likely to be made by accountants, 
who would stand to lose a good deal of work ! 


“A Formula for the Curve 
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Curve A represents the standard Treasury line for net income, 
that, namely, for single men drawing unearned incomes. And 
it will be found that curve B intersects this line for gross incomes 
of £100 (where the tax is 0), £200, £300, £2000, and £100,000 
more or less exactly, 

With regard to allowances for wife, children, or dependants, 
it would greatly simplify matters, and it would be a very suitable 
reply to our declining birth-rate, if these were given at a flat rate 
to all married men whatever their incomes; or, better still, if 
these allowances were regarded as minimum incomes for non- 
earners to which individual dependants were legally entitled. 
And if the allowance for earned income were given by deducting 
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a certain percentage from the tax, then graphs of net incomes 
corresponding to the standard or maximum tax, on suitably 
squared paper, and to a scale, say, ten times that of the graphs 
shown here, could be posted up in all Inland Revenue Offices 
and in all Town Halls, and the adjustment of allowances would 
be a matter of the simplest arithmetic. 

This suggestion involves only a slight departure from current 
practice, and that, as it seems to me, for the good. The allowance 
of £50 (or £60) for a child has the effect of increasing net income 
by £18-75 (or £22-5) alike for rich and poor, but not for the poorest. 
If your total income does not exceed your allowances by more 
than £165, your net income will not be increased as above by the 
birth of a child, and may not be increased by more than about 
£10 for the small man to whom the increase is of most importance. 
Surely the subsidy to children should be at a flat rate, say of 
£20 per child, or it should diminish as income increases. I shall 
presently give a recipe for this latter alternative, which should 
appeal to the authorities, at all events in war-time. 

With regard to earned income, my suggestion is equally in 
accord with current practice, but only for earned incomes of not 
more than £1500 a year. And here again it seems to me that it 
would be fairer to continue the distinction between earned and 
unearned incomes for earned incomes however large. 

However, a scientific method of giving allowances which 
“peter out’ at any desired rate is easily derived from the use 
of an algebraic formula; and I think the scientific beauty of the 
whole procedure should be intelligible to any layman—it should 
certainly be intelligible to any public-school boy—who is suffici- 
ently interested to follow the adaptation of the formula to the 
enactments of the new Budget. 

The formula can be written : 


Toot ° 


where a, 6, c, and d stand for the four numerical constants. For 
a first approximation in round numbers d, which gives the 
direction of the curve where it straightens out for very large 
incomes, may be taken as 1/10. According to the new Budget 
the net income for a single man whose total income is £2000 
unearned will be £1223, and if his income is £20,000 his net 
income will be £5254. For incomes of £2000 upwards }b is 
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almost negligible; so that working in round numbers we can 
write : 














2000a 20a 

20 +6 + 200 = 1200, or 20-+¢ +2=12, 
i.e. oe — 10, or 20a = 200 + 10c; 

20000a . 20a = 
and 300 +e 2000 = 5000, © +6 T 25 
ie. ae = = 3, or 20a = 600 + 3c. 
Therefore, 200 + 10c = 600 + 3c 
1.€., 7c = 400, or c = 60, about. 
And 20a = 200 + 10c = 200 + 600 = 800, 
or a = 40. 


Thus the formula becomes : 


 40(e+b), 
“i 
100 + 


We can now find b so as to give any required allowance, say 
£100. Putting y=2z= 100 in the above formula we have 


100 = scr £2) ) . 10 


which gives b = 37. Suppose now the allowance is increased to 
£300 on account of a wife and three children, we shall find in 
the same way that b = 125. 

Now let us compare the net effects of the two resulting 
formulae on incomes of £400 and of £2000 a year. At £400 the 
two net incomes are £313 and £368, so that the net effect of the 
allowance for wife and three children is £55 a year. And at 
£2000 the net incomes are £1218 and £1262, so that the net 
effect is £44. That is to say, the allowance “ peters out” as 
income increases. 

Corresponding net incomes as given by the new Budget 
would be £302-5 and £375 out of an income of £400, so that the 
net effect is £72-5; and £1223 and £1308 out of an income of 
£2000, so that the net effect is increased to £85. It seems to 
me that this is an unfortunate anomaly, and that, whereas 
modification of b in the formula would be an economical method 
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of giving allowances which may be desirable in war-time, they 
should be given at a flat rate in peace-time; that is by some 
constant addition to net income as given by the standard version 
of the formula. 

It seems to me that the standard version of the formula 
should be in round numbers, 


40(2 + 40), =z, 
e400 1 
100 + 


and instead of drawing another graph, I append brief tables of 
net incomes given by my two formule and by the two Budgets 
to which they approximate. Nearer approximations could be 
made by abandoning the use of round numbers; but no approxi- 
mation can be exact, because the Treasury line is not a true 
curve. Prior to the operation of surtax it consists of two straight 
lines, one ending with a bump where full income tax is taken, 
and the second ending with another bump at £2000 where surtax 
comes into play, and produces what looks like a curve on a small 
scale graph, but is actually another series of straight lines with 
minor bumps, nine more in all, at every junction. It is difficult 
to say of two fair tax-curves, which are designed to produce 
the same revenue, that one is fairer than another; but it is 
certain that there is a slight inequity, corresponding to the 
change of rule for tax, at every bump in the Treasury line, and 
that an algebraic curve is to be preferred to any series of straight 
lines for that reason; whilst it is very much to be preferred in 
that the rule for tax (irrespective of allowances) is unchanged 
from one end of the long line to the other. 

On examining the following table, it will be seen that my 
approximations are almost exact for the smallest incomes and 


Table of comparative figures for net incomes as given: A, by Sir 
John Simon’s Budget: B, by the corresponding formula 
(v. graphs) ; C, by Sir Kingsley Wood’s Budget ; D, by the 
corresponding formula (v. above). 


GrossIncome 100 200 300 500 1000 2000 5000 10,000 20,000 50,000 
Net Income : 


— - 100 181 256 381 693 1318 2824 4,612 6,862 11,600 
ee - 100 179 254 401 740 1315 2580 4,007 6,077 11,073 
Cc. - 100 175 245 360 647 1223 2492 3,816 5,254 8,294 
P . - 102 175 246 382 694 1219 2333 3,510 5,083 8,574 


again at £2000. That my figures for net income are higher than 
those of the Treasury at £500 and £1000 is due to the fact that 
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mine are travelling on a curve, whilst the Treasury figures are 
travelling on a straight line. Then, where surtax produces 
apparent curvature in the Treasury line, my curve is beginning 
to straighten out as it must and should do; and it dips below 
the Treasury line for incomes of up to about £100,000 in the first 
table, and about £40,000 in the second. In these circumstances 
a mathematician can scarcely venture to make a closer approxima- 


tion to the given line without advice from Treasury Officials. 
A. RoMNEY GREEN 

















A FAIRER INCOME TAX 


WHEN the Income Tax was ls. 2d. or 1s. 3d. in the pound 
inequalities could be borne without a sense of undue hardship, 
but with a rate of 8s. 6d. the whole machinery of the tax seems 
to need revision. In time of war, too, an enormous revenue is 
required by a tax system which is generally recognised to be fair. 
Twenty-one years ago, when Sir Edward Brabrook and I were 
among the first witnesses before the Royal Commissioners on 
Income Tax, we gave evidence on behalf of a British Association 
Committee (Section F) which had been considering the subject of 
Income Tax reform and had prepared a draft report. We con- 
densed our proposals into twenty “ Points,” because this was just 
after the publication of President Wilson’s famous “ Fourteen 
Points.” 

Some of our proposals were accepted by the Royal Com- 
mission, and carried into effect by Sir Austen Chamberlain in his 
next Budget. Among these was a uniform abatement from all 
incomes; another proposal which has just been adopted by Sir 
Kingsley Wood was that “the tax on salaries, wages and other 
periodical payments should bo deducted by the person making 
the payments.” But for the most part we dealt with principles 
rather than with details. Unlike other witnesses, who usually 
wanted some concession for the organisation which they repre- 
sented, we asked nothing for ourselves, and our idea was to increase 
rather than to diminish the yield of the tax. 

When we obeyed the summons of the Royal Commission we 
were kept in the waiting-room some time while a lady was giving 
evidence on behalf of the National Council of Women. I had the 
curiosity to read a report of her evidence, and I found that she 
began by demanding special allowances for married women 
because they might have children to support. This, taken by 
itself, was a reasonable demand, but I noticed that at the end of 
her evidence she was wanting special allowances for single women 
on the ground that they would have, ex hypothesi, no children to 
support them! This seemed to me too much like having it both 
ways. I had carefully put into our printed proof of evidence 
“other periodical payments,” which would cover payment for 
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articles in a review, in order that people should not be able to say 
** You are exempting yourself.” 

We began by saying that “‘ the Tax requires to be adjusted to 
the much-increased demand for revenue,”’ and we added that “ it 
is indefinitely elastic and can be made to produce as much revenue 
as the citizens as a body think justifiable.” A point which caused 
the Royal Commissioners some surprise was our statement that 
“if skilfully adjusted to the ‘ability’ of each taxpayer, the 
Income Tax imposes little real burden.” Our reason for this 
statement was our belief (Point 5) that “a heavy Income Tax 
tends to lower the prices of commodities in general just as an 
inflation of the currency increases them.” No one, I think, will 
disagree with our sixth point, that “a graduated Income Tax, 
unlike most (if not all) other taxes, makes for greater equality of 
spending power.” 

While I can maintain the principles of 1919, I must confess 
that I have had to learn a good deal since that date. Then, it 
seemed, and in fact was, a reform to extend the abatements and 
allowances to all incomes; now I would go much farther, and make 
the allowances a percentage of the taxpayer’s income, not a lump 
sum. In the lower grades of income—say up to £500 a year— 
the lump sum allowances for a wife and children go some way 
towards adjusting the amount of the tax to the taxpayer’s ability 
to pay it. Above this point the adjustment of the tax to the 
taxpayer’s ability to pay becomes less and less, until in the higher 
scales it is farcical. 

My first new proposal is that the allowance to a married man 
shall be the tax on one-quarter of his income, if that is more than 
the present statutory allowance, with perhaps a maximum 
allowance of the tax on £500. As an alternative the allowance 
might be the tax on a diminishing proportion of the taxpayer’s 
income. It is clear to me, and I suppose to most people, that the 
real call on a man’s income begins when he marries; this is true 
whether his income is £300 a year or £3,000 a year, or even 
£30,000 a year. 

Is there any reason why the allowance for children should not 
also be a percentage of the taxpayer’s income? There is more 
difficulty here in fixing the percentage, because, if one allowed the 
taxpayer “‘ the tax on one-tenth of his income ”’ for each child, 
the man with a wife and eight children would pay no tax at all. 
As things are, of course, the allowances for a wife and children do 
in fact take hundreds of thousands of wage-earners and the smaller 
salary-earners out of the list of Income Tax payers. Here again I 
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would keep the present allowances as a minimum, giving the tax- 
payer the option of deducting one-tenth of his income for each 
child with a maximum of £75 or £100 for each child. At this 
stage a critic may object, “ But you are whittling away the yield 
of Income Tax by these graduated allowances.” I should answer 
in the words of our Point 17—“ all changes which make a tax 
system fairer make it more productive of revenue.” 

This, however, is only a beginning, for, after adjusting the 
Income Tax more closely to the taxpayer’s ability to pay, I propose 
to extend it to a much larger number of taxpayers. A writer in 
the Oxford Bulletin of Statistics calculates that more than 80 per 
cent. of income-earning individuals do not pay Income Tax at all. 
It is part of my theory of taxation, and it ought to be part of 
the Chancellor’s theory too, that a taxpayer’s “ ability to pay ” 
depends on the amount of income which he has left free after 
meeting certain inescapable payments, such as the rent of his 
house, the local rates on it, and the education of his children. It 
is, I think, a new idea that a taxpayer should be given an allow- 
ance on account of his rates, but these are certainly a form of 
taxation. Whether an allowance for rent should be given or not 
is less clear; I intend the allowance for children to continue as 
long as they are being educated at the expense of their parents. 

Having thus cleared hard cases out of the way, I come to my 
main proposal for increasing the revenue. In a life-and-death 
struggle like the present, no able-bodied non-combatant ought to 
feel that he is doing his duty to his country unless he is making 
a direct contribution to the cost of the war. So I would reduce 
the point of total exemption to £75 a year for single men and 
women without dependents. I have made a practice lately of 
asking young people who are earning enough to live on whether 
they are willing to pay Income Tax in war-time, and the answer is 
invariably, though perhaps after a pause, “ Yes.” In this war, 
as in the war of 1914-18, Ministers have under-rated the patriotism 
of the ordinary citizen. The cost of the last war might have been 
£1,000 millions less if, in September or October of 1914, Mr. Lloyd 
George had raised the standard rate of Income Tax to 2s. 6d. in 
the pound, and lowered the point of total exemption to £100 a 
year. Sir John Simon found no difficulty in raising the rate from 
5s. 6d. to 7s. in his first War Budget less than four weeks after the 
outbreak of the present war; where he showed want of courage 
was in not lowering thc exemption point. 

To those who may object that the working man will refuse to 
pay taxation, I reply first by denying the statement, and secondly 
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by explaining that he is paying taxation already on his beer, 
tobacco, tea and sugar. A much more important fact, though it 
is often overlooked, is that the sacrifices involved in a great war 
cannot be avoided or postponed by any financial jugglery. The 
alternative to heavy taxation is inflation, i.e. a depreciation of the 
pound sterling, and this acts, as one saw in 1914-18, as a concealed 
Income Tax of more than 6s. in the pound, without the reliefs given 
by exemptions, abatements and allowances. I know, of course, 
that the wage-earner during the last war met the depreciation of 
the pound by successful demands for higher wages. His successors 
in 1940 are doing the same thing. Indeed, The Economist of 
August 31 said that “since the war started, increases in wage 
rates amounting to £105 million a year have been recorded, and 
the increase in earnings due to overtime has been considerably 
greater.” 

In my opinion indirect taxation, except on such necessary 
indulgences as tobacco, beer and spirits, is futile and vexatious. 
When the Government is the chief employer of labour a rise in 
prices is inevitably followed by a successful demand for higher 
wages. In return for a lower point of total exemption from 
Income Tax I would abolish entirely this absurd Purchase Tax, 
and I would give up the duties on tea and sugar. Then I would 
reduce postal rates to 2d. for letters and 14d. for postcards; a tax 
on communications seems peculiarly bad, and I am not sure that 
the postcard stamp should be more than ld., for that is double 
the 1913 rate. The beer and tobacco duties might also be lowered. 

Nearly all indirect taxes suffer from inherent vices from which 
direct taxation may be free. They are degressive, falling more 
heavily on the poor than on the rich, and they impose sacrifices 
without bringing in revenue, since the citizen who is deterred by a 
tax from buying something he wants loses the satisfaction of his 
want without making any contribution to the national revenue. 
If our Committee was right in saying that the Income Tax is the 
“ fairest, cheapest and most productive of all possible taxes,”’ it 
seems to follow logically that the greater part of the Government’s 
revenue should be obtained from this tax, and that everyone, 
children and Old Age Pensioners excepted, should pay his share. 

If the Income Tax is to be extended, as I suggest, to a much 
larger number of persons, who all have comparatively small 
incomes, it seems clear that so high a rate as 8s. 6d in the pound 
is out of the question. I should be inclined, indeed, to lower the 
standard rate from 8s. 6d., which is a very awkward figure, to 8s., 
or even to Lord Simon’s figure in the second War Budget of 
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7s. 6d. When abatements and allowances are taken into account, 
it will be found that very few persons—only a minute fraction of 
the whole number of tax-payers—actually pay as much as 7s. 6d. 
on their whole income. Hence there is a great deal of re-claiming 
at the end of each financial year, and in the case of old persons 
with small incomes from savings or other property it seems highly 
unjust to intercept 42} per cent. of their incomes when in the end 
they are not liable to pay Income Tax at all, or have to pay at the 
rate of only a shilling or two on their total income. 

I know that this change would mean a smaller collection at the 
source from the profits of companies, and as a prudent Board of 
Directors seldom distributes the whole of its company’s earnings 
in the form of dividends, there might be a slight loss of Surtax to 
the Revenue on the amounts placed to reserve and not distributed. 
On general grounds, however, it is desirable to discourage dividing 
“up to the hilt,” and especially in war-time. In fact, the Cabinet 
declared its approval of the principle by sanctioning the Limitation 
of Dividends Bill, though I fancy that nothing has been heard 
lately of this measure. Some loss would also be incurred because 
the income of surtax-payers would be slightly lower. 

Twenty years ago I suggested, in the Fortnightly Review of 
May 1920, that we might as well abandon the pretence—for it is 
nothing more—of a standard rate of Income Tax, since no one 
actually paid it. So I suggested that tax-payers should be divided 
into three classes: (1) Incomes below £500 a year, (2) incomes 
between £500 and £1000, (3) incomes above £1000. For the first 
class the rate might be 5s. in the pound, for the second class 7s. 6d. 
in the pound, while the third class would become in fact, if not in 
name, subject to Surtax. Long ago this idea was adopted by 
Chancellors when they applied a reduced rate to the smaller in- 
comes. Now that collection at the source is being extended to 
salaries and wages it is clear that only a small rate in the pound 
can be deducted from the wage-earner without causing resent- 
ment. I am inclined to think that 2s. 6d. in the pound is as much 
as we can impose on the “ taxable income ” of the wage-earner 
and of the smaller salary-earner. All my suggested figures for 
the rate of income tax (2s. 6d., 4s., 5s., 7s. 6d., 8s.) are either 
fifths or eighths of a pound, whereas the present rate of 8s. 6d. is 
seventeen-fortieths—a most awkward amount to calculate, 
especially when dealing with small incomes. 

At present the point of total exemptions both for earned and 
investment incomes is £120, but as the “ personal allowance ”’ is 
only £100 a year, there is a special scale for incomes between £120 
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and £140. My proposed allowance on £75 would apply to all 
incomes, for I am anxious that the citzen with a small income 
should realise his financial duty to his country. It was, I think, 
the late J. K. Jerome who said that if democracies refused to 
discharge their duties they would lose their rights. Have not 
the sad events of the past twelve months shown how right he was ? 
The present allowances for marriage and parentage are £70 (i.e. 
“‘ the tax on £70 ”’) for a wife and £50 for each child under sixteen. 
It seems to me that the allowance for a man and wife should be 
just double that for a single man or woman, i.e., £150, which frees 
a married couple from Income Tax on their first £3 a week. 
Whether the allowance for children should be as high as £50 may 
be doubted. The billeting allowance for little evacuees is 10s. 6d. 
for each child. This is the Government’s own estimate of the cost 
of maintaining a child, and I think it toolow; £40 a year might be 
considered generous as a minimum. 

One strange omission from the three war Budgets was the 
refusal to impose taxation on those whose incomes had increased 
since the war began. Few people realise that there is no such 
fiscal measure as a Tax on War Profits. Not having any trade 
or business within the meaning of the Finance Acts, I should be 
allowed to make profits out of the war without falling under the 
lash of the Excess Profits Tax, and I might even escape Income 
Tax on my war gains. It should have been clear to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and to his colleagues in the Cabinet, that any 
person who, for any reason, is now enjoying a larger income than 
he enjoyed before the war, ought to make a special contribution 
to the national revenue in respect of this increase. In short, there 
ought to be an Excess Income Tax as well as an Excess Profits 
Tax, but I would not put the rate as high as 100 per cent., which 
seems to me both unjust to the tax-paying business and injurious 
to the nation, because it must lead to waste and extravagance. 
My suggested rate on the increased income would be comparatively 
small, certainly not more than 5s. in the pound, and I would give 
an individual allowance of £50 before applying the Excess Income 
rate. 

Our British Association Committee was not unanimous on the 
question of “earned” and “unearned” (now called “ invest- 
ment ”’) income, but we were inclined to dislike the distinction. 
If one looks back to the report of Sir Charles Dilke’s select com- 
mittee in 1896, one finds that the members boldly changed their 
terms of reference. They were asked to say whether there should 
be a differentiation between “ certain’’ and “ precarious” in- 
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comes and they said that they interpreted “ certain”’ by “ un- 
earned’ and “ precarious by “earned” incomes. Experience 
during the last war and again in the present war shows that Sir 
Charles Dilke and his colleagues did not foresee the changes which 
might be brought about by a major catastrophe. Investment 
incomes have tended to fall rather than to rise, and, of course, 
cannot be adjusted to the depreciation of the currency or to the 
higher rate of Income Tax. Earned incomes, on the other hand, 
especially wages and the smaller salaries, also certain professional 
charges like solicitors’ bills and consultants’ fees, have been 
advanced by something like 50 per cent. Consequently there is 
no longer any ground in equity for imposing a higher rate of tax 
on investment than on earned income. 

It is strange that there are very few statistics about the number 
of individuals with incomes or of the gross income of the popula- 
tion as a whole. From the Statistical Abstract of December 1938, 
it appears that the “ gross income brought under review of the 
Inland Revenue Department ” in 1936-37 amounted to £3,575 
million. From this total £700 million were deducted for “ ex- 
emptions and reductions,” a further £1,199 millions were deducted 
for ‘ allowances from actual income,” leaving a total of only 
£1,547 millions of ‘‘ taxable income,” on which the amount col- 
lected was £260 millions. Clearly a large amount of income, 
perhaps something between one-fourth and one-third, escaped the 
scrutiny of the Inland Revenue entirely, as I take the gross 
national income to have been about £5,000 million in 1936-37. 
By now, if The Economist is right in its estimate of the £105 
million and more added to yearly wages, the national income 
must reach or exceed £6,000 million. If that is so, I do not see 
why a skilfully adjusted Income Tax should not bring in a revenue 


of £750 million a year. 
J. E. ALLEN 
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REVIEWS 


The Politics of Democratic Socialism : An Essay in Social Policy. 
By E. F. M. Dursiy. (London: Routledge. 1940. Pp. 
384. 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. Dvurstin’s latest book is extremely ambitious, but his 
ambition justifies itself. Asserting that the abstraction of the 
different branches of the social sciences from the whole and from 
each other is one cause of their unsatisfactory state, Mr. Durbin 
boldly tackles individual and group psychology, political theory 
and organisation in the old sense of the term, economic theory 
and organisation and, less explicitly, some problems in moral 
philosophy. If his moral philosophy is not explicit, it is funda- 
mental to his thesis. ‘‘ Hatred has been made into a religion by 
the two extreme political groups of our time. The social objec- 
tives of the Fascist and Communist movements may differ; their 
words and their social theories certainly are different; but the 
emotion upon which they both depend for their strength is the 
same—hatred ; and the method of their government and the tone 
of their society is the same—terror ” (p. 151). Consent won by 
terror is barren of constructive value; it has to be applied in 
increasing doses, and a government that depends on terror, on 
the denial to its subjects of any effective right to say no, cannot, 
whatever other claims it may plausibly make on our attention, 
claim to be on the way to building a new, free, co-operative 
society. 

This argument, if it is valid, tells far more against the Russian 
than the German State, for the Nazis do not promise an end of 
restraint, do not claim universality for their doctrine, or, rather, 
do not claim that it will work equally well for Germans and 
non-Germans, do not promise an end to strife. Their brutal 
philosophy of life is not, in this respect, self-contradictory. The 
Communist philosophy is. The manifold treasons of Soviet 
Russia (and there have been despicable treasons in high places 
somewhere ; Yagoda was a traitor, if the time of his real treason 
is a little uncertain) should not, on this thesis, surprise us. 

This attack on any authoritarian solution of economic prob- 
lems is based on a psychological analysis of aggressiveness and 
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on a close analysis of the validity of the main Marxian theses. 
Mr. Durbin tries to show and, in my opinion, does show that 
Marxism is often either false or platitudinous, that English 
Marxians, at least, faced with the consequences of the doctrine, 
tend to water down the unpalatable brew. 

The value to be attached to the economic interpretation of 
history is discussed with great ability, even if, as is natural, 
Mr. Durbin pushes some points too hard. If I were a Marxian I 
would not find it very difficult to explain away the fact that the 
English trade unionist takes more interest in football than in the 
meetings of his union. I could argue that he was too sagacious 
to be taken in by the reformist social-fascists of the union 
oligarchy, or that, in fact, he responded to a simple economic 
motivation, that he spent far more time and attention on the 
pools than on the actual games. At this level of discourse I 
should think this a fair answer. But Mr. Durbin’s destructive 
analysis of the proletariat as a revolutionary force provides the 
real answer. As Chesterton said, the English worker is less 
interested in the equality of men than in the inequality of horses. 
Messrs. Littlewood and Murphy, not the priests and pastors, 
provide the true opium of the people ! 

It is in his analysis of the realities concealed behind the term 
“ proletariat ’’ that Mr. Durbin is most effective as a political 
controversialist. He links up his criticism of Marxian myth- 
making with an economic exposé of the increasingly superfluous 
role of the mere rich. The managing class is what needs watch- 
ing—winning, controlling, not the mere owners of titles to money. 
We have been so used, in the last hundred and fifty years, to the 
sacredness of private property apart from function, that we tend 
to think, as did the Manchu nobles before 1912, that property 
exists apart from political power. But when the Manchus lost 
political control of Canton and Pekin, they found that the 
stewards of their ancestral estates in Manchuria had replaced 
them in everything but name—and the name was now nothing. 
They and the imperial eunuchs were in the same boat. The 
economic eunuchs, who no longer save enough to justify their 
role, not only serve to confuse the old romantic revolutionaries 
of the various Marxian schools, but their sterility presents a 
problem which, in this book, Mr. Durbin discusses too briefly. 
How can a democracy be induced to take a long view? How 
can its human desire to have its cake and eat it be countered ? 
This is a fundamental problem, and I am not quite clear that 
Mr. Durbin has not under-stated the case for a non-democratic 
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solution—or, rather, that he has not neglected to state more 
positively the case for the values to be preserved by democracy. 

The common reader might be pardoned for assuming that 
absence of physical cruelty was enough, in itself, to justify a 
democratic regime. But it needs more justification than that in 
face of the economic dilemma stated by Mr. Durbin. A stagnant 
or declining economy might be a cruel democracy. An ingenious 
American has shown a close correlation between a high lynching 
rate and a low cotton price-level, and in a state with Negroes in 
a decided minority, the canons of formal democracy might be 
met, and the “will of the people” expressed, in outrages as 
morally offensive as any committed by small ruling classes in 
Germany or Russia. The case for the democratic view that free 
consent is a good thing, a most valuable ingredient in the habit 
of political obedience, is, as Mr. Plamenatz has recently shown, a 
doctrine that can be acutely and plausibly defended, but it is 
not helped by being mixed up with arguments that imply a special 
goodness in the content of the popular will. And, on the other 
hand, many cruel and tyrannical societies have reached a high 
level of technical and cultural efficiency. In general, it might 
be hinted that Mr. Durbin tends to take an optimistic English 
view of history; that his examples of peaceful change (such as 
the first Reform Bill) are not quite conclusive; that the account 
of the Curragh crisis misses a good many points on both sides of 
the case; that the equation of Bulgarian and Hungarian social 
systems is startlingly unrealistic. But these are faults which are 
of only the slightest importance when contrasted with the great 
virtues of this book—its courage, its extraordinarily wide range 
of argument and illustration, and its tone. Its moral optimism 
is a most welcome change from that synthetic toughness which 
disfigures so much modern political writing. 

D. W. Brogan 
Peterhouse, 
Cambridge. 


Economics of Socialism. By H. D. Dicxtnson. (London: Ox- 
ford University Press. 1939. Pp. x + 262. 8s. 6d.) 


Mr. Dickinson has not made the “contribution to pure 
economic theory ’’ which, he explains in the Preface, was the 
original purpose of this book. The discussion of theoretical 
problems is neither very detailed nor very original. He has 
instead sketched in broad outline the sort of socialist state which 
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a liberal and humanitarian, who is also an economist, could 
approve. 

It will be recalled that Mr. Dickinson’s original suggestion (in 
the Economic JOURNAL, June 1933) was that a socialist com- 
munity could achieve a “rational” allocation of resources by 
solving Walrasian equations. In the present book he abandons 
this proposal for the alternative favoured by Dr. Lange, Mr. 
Lerner, and others that the “right ” prices should be found by 
a process of trial and error. Certainly this is a more fruitful 
line of approach, and it is a pity that Mr.’ Dickinson does not go 
more thoroughly into the problems of practical organisation which 
are involved. There is now a wide measure of agreement on the 
“‘ purely theoretical ’’ question of whether communal ownership 
is consistent with maximum ophélimité, differences of opinion 
being largely confined to (1) the proper solution of certain 
difficulties introduced by dynamic elements, and (2) the import- 
ance of achieving exact solutions, and the extent to which the 
pricing system should be superseded or supplemented by “ arbi- 
trary’ decisions by a central planning authority. The vital 
issue is whether a practical system can be devised for achieving 
even approximately the prices which are desirable on theoretical 
grounds. It is clearly impracticable that all decisions should be 
taken by Mr. Dickinson’s Supreme Economic Council, and 
equally impracticable that they should be left entirely to branch 
managers. Mr. Dickinson thinks that a division of function, in 
which managers would carry out certain general instructions of 
the Supreme Economic Council, would be practicable. But while 
he makes many. interesting and ingenious suggestions, he never 
decides precisely what form this division of function should take. 
He discusses the problems of pricing consumption goods, capital 
goods, land, funds, and labour in different parts of the book; in 
each case he outlines several possible solutions, but these are not 
judged in the light of the general discussion of the proper relation 
of price and cost, nor are their relations to each other indicated, 
so that one fails to get a clear picture of the working of the 
system as a whole. 

The best and most original parts of the book deal with prob- 
lems on the periphery of the theory of socialist pricing: with 
the place of private enterprise (e.g., agriculture) in a socialist 
state, with the provision of communal consumption, and with 
the problem of reconciling pecuniary incentives with the ideal of 
equality. The arguments of those who object to a pricing system 
in a socialist state (Marxists, technocrats) are ably dealt with; 
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the positive justification of the pricing system is clear, but follows 
orthodox lines, and avoids difficulties. The section which defends 
the marginal cost criterion is good, but surprisingly short in view 
of the theoretical interest which the problem has aroused; and 
there is no mention of the enormous practical difficulties in 
interpreting ‘‘ marginal cost ” in certain types of enterprise. 

Perhaps the least satisfactory sections are those dealing with 
the allocation of new capital, the control of money, and the 
maintenance of full employment. There is undue emphasis on 
the rate of interest, and on monetary measures, while such 
dynamic elements as the “acceleration principle ’’ are wholly 
neglected. Cyclical fluctuations are a problem which a socialist 
state could certainly solve, but Mr. Dickinson does not tell us 
how. 

The general standard of the book is, however, high. It is 
clearly written, and closely argued. The economically literate, 
including economists who have not followed the recent contro- 
versies in the journals, will find it a very useful statement of the 
present state of the debate. It is a pleasure (one altogether too 
rare) to be able to report that it contains a good bibliography 


and index. 
C. J. Hirtrcr 


The Queen’s College, 
Oxford. 


A Programme for Progress. By JouN Stracuey. (London: 
Gollancz. 1940. Pp. 352. 7s. 6d.) 


THE main content of this book is a policy for ensuring per- 
manent full employment. The author believes that socialism— 
in what form he does not specify—can solve the problem and 
will ultimately be adopted, but that it cannot be attained with- 
out a transitional period during which a progressive Government 
will have to maintain full employment or be thrown out of 
power. It is for this transitional period that his programme is 
designed. 

The theoretical. basis of the policy is Mr. Keynes’ General 
Theory of Employment, and the reader who proceeds fairly far 
into the book will conclude that Mr. Strachey fully understands 
the General Theory. But the reader’s confidence in this would 
have been established earlier if the central ideas of Mr. Keynes’ 
work had been stated by Mr. Strachey in the most direct and 
systematic fashion at the outset, instead of being led up to by 
an attempted transition from the principles of orthodox socialism. 
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Thus the reviewer has frequently noted down instances of a 
roundabout and even misleading approach to some problem, only 
to find the whole thing resolved a few pages later in a short 
statement of impeccable clarity. But if the author has made 
some concessions to the habits of thought of some of his intended 
readers, his own thought is clear, and his mind is of the type 
which cannot rest until it has arrived at the solution of a problem 
by its own route. 

The proposals fall under three heads: those designed to 
increase the flow of investment, those designed to shift the 
schedule of propensity to consume, and those intended to make 
sure that these primary measures will prove to be “ practical 
politics.” Under the first head, the author explains first of all 
why, in a world where growth of population is slowing down and 
the scope for exploiting new lands is diminishing, the flow of 
investment is likely to dwindle and fall short of what is needed, 
with a given schedule of propensity to consume, to maintain full 
employment. He advocates, first, public enterprise on a large 
scale, but confined to fields which private entrepreneurs find 
unattractive, and second, the stimulation of investment by 
private entrepreneurs by a lowering of the rate of interest. The 
discussion of the practicability, means, and consequences of 
lowering the rate of interest is an example of the thoroughness 
and sobriety with which the author has gone into the details of 
his main problem. It is the propensity to consume, however, 
which he regards as the most important and promising point of 
attack on the unemployment problem. He proposes, first, to 
redistribute income by taxation so as to reduce inequalities, and 
second, to adopt a scheme on the lines of Mr. J. E. Meade’s 
“consumer credits.” The merit of this latter idea is explained 
in a most cogent and striking passage (pp. 95, 96). Under the 
third head, the author believes that there are two indispensable 
measures which must be first taken by a progressive Government 
before it tries to carry out his programme : it must secure effective 
control of the banking system, and control of the sending of 
money abroad. The programme is summarised and brought 
together in an admirable chapter (Chapter XII). 

It remains to mention a few individual points. The author 
is guilty of one rather important inconsistency. On pp. 93-96 
he has a whole section on “ Let the consumer choose!” On 
p. 121 he wants “a genuinely planned and organised economic 
system, in which the proportionate outputs of each industry, 
etc., have been settled in advance.” Perhaps the two things are 
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indeed compatible, but it would require some special machinery 
to bring them into combination. Chapter IX, on Money and 
Commodity Production, has some unsatisfactory passages. Against 
these we must set some really striking and admirable paragraphs, 
such as the first paragraph on p. 162, the footnote to p. 245, and 
the last paragraph of Chapter XIII. 

The author’s style is clear and compelling, and the book has 
appreciably affected my own frame of mind. 

G. L. S. SHACKLE 
London. 


Population Policies and Movements in Europe. By D. V. Guass. 
(London : Oxford University Press. 1940. 8}. Pp. vi + 
490. 25s.) 


Dvurine the latter part of the ’thirties the general public 
suddenly began to take an interest in the population question. 
Statisticians had pointed to the possibility of a decline in the 
population of this country for some time previously, but it is 
only very recently that the danger of the situation has become 
generally recognised. So far the British Government has not 
taken any measures to counter the fall in fertility, mainly because 
the necessary facts have not been available, and indeed the only 
visible result of the “ scare ’”’ has been the Population (Statistics) 
Act, which aimed at providing more factual information about 
fertility in Great Britain. 

In other countries, however, Governments have already taken 
measures to counter the threatened decline in births, and in his 
new book Dr. Glass has extended and brought up to date his 
researches into the nature and effect of these pro-natalist policies. 
He opens his account with an analysis of the movement of 
population in England and Wales over the last seventy years, 
and gives us an indication of the nature of the problem facing 
this country. The replacement rate in England and Wales is 
below unity, and if fertility is to be raised, it seems inevitable 
that the Government will have to pursue some sort of positive 
population policy. © 

Pro-natalist policies can be divided into two broad groups, 
which, for want of a better name, might be called “ negative ” 
and “ positive.” The first group consists of legislation which 
has as its aim the reduction of the spread of contraceptive know- 
ledge and the elimination of the practice of abortion. Almost 
every Western European Government has taken such measures, 
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though their severity varies in different countries, ranging from 
the severe repression of the totalitarian States to the relatively 
lax laws of Scandinavia. Thus, the Nazi Government in Germany 
has tightened up the enforcement of its abortion laws to such an 
extent that the German abortion rate has been very substantially 
reduced. As there is evidence to show that this rate was fairly 
high in pre-Hitler Germany, Dr. Glass attributes a considerable 
amount of the recent rise in the German birth-rate to this factor. 
In general, however, it would seem that repressive measures of 
this kind are not very effective, and more interest is attached to 
“ positive ” pro-natalist measures. Such measures may again be 
classified under three broad sub-headings: family allowances, 
marriage loans and special preferential treatment given to parents 
of large families in such matters as housing, employment or railway 
fares. (Rebates on income and similar taxes which are granted 
to parents in almost every country are not included here.) 
Generally speaking, the first method (family allowances) is asso- 
ciated with France and Belgium, marriage loans are given mainly 
in Germany, whereas Italy and Scandinavia have experimented 
with the third method. But no hard-and-fast classification is 
possible, as some countries have adopted more than one method. 

It is most remarkable that none of these policies has succeeded 
in bringing about the rise in fertility that they aimed at pro- 
ducing. It is true that the introduction of marriage loans in 
Germany was followed by an increase in births, but Dr. Glass 
gives us reasons for believing that this rise in fertility was 
apparent rather than real, in the sense that it was largely a 
reflection of marriages that had been postponed on account of 
the depression. In other countries the introduction of a pro- 
natalist policy was not followed even by an apparent rise in 
fertility. Most of the policies were based on intuition rather 
than on scientific investigation, and those responsible for framing 
them assumed that the disinclination to have large families was 
largely due to economic factors. The inducements offered to 
raise fertility were therefore economic inducements. But in no 
case was the economic assistance that was given high enough to 
compensate for the decline in the standard of living consequent 
on the birth of an additional child. Family allowances and 
marriage loans have decreased the fall in the standard of living 
of large families, but they have not eliminated it anywhere. It 
is true that in Italy and Germany pro-natalist propaganda went 
side by side with economic assistance, and the Germans do indeed 
attribute the increase in their birth-rate to the “ psychological 
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rejuvenation of the German people through National Socialism.” 
In France and Belgium, too, parents of large families were publicly 
applauded, and the procreation of a large number of children 
was extolled as a patriotic virtue. One is inclined to doubt, 
however, whether these psychological incentives are sufficiently 
strong to overcome the “ small-family system.’’ Dr. Glass’s book 
clearly indicates that pro-natalist measures have so far been 
unsuccessful; it also shows, however, that the problem has never 
been tackled satisfactorily. No policy has completely eliminated 
the economic disadvantages associated with large families. In 
the non-economic field it would appear that present pro-natalist 
propaganda which is often narrowly nationalist in character is on 
the wrong track. It seems that a completely different approach 
is necessary. 

Here, however, we pass beyond the boundaries of the work 
under review, the task of which is purely descriptive. This task 
it fulfils admirably. Though detailed, it is easy to read, and the 
main issues are never lost sight of. It is to be regretted that 
exigencies of war-time have forced the author to refrain from 
publishing part of his material. Not the least useful part of a 
useful book is the appendix, which gives a short exposition of 
most of the methods used in present-day demographic analysis. 

E. GREBENIK 

London School of Economies. 


Capital Expansion, Employment and Economic Stability. By 
Haroitp G. Movutton and OrHers. (Washington: Brook- 
ings Institution. 1940. Pp. xv + 413. $3.50.) 


THE ambitious title of this study arouses expectations which 
unfortunately it cannot fulfil. To one reader, at least, it 
suggested an attempt to illuminate the controversy whether 
artificial stimuli can maintain an increased level of employment. 
It proves, instead, to be concerned with a different question, 
equally topical, but much less comprehensive. Why, it asks, has 
not the fall in the rate of interest in the United States led to a 
revival of capital expansion ? 

The authors’ first concern is to dispose of the pessimistic 
concept of economic maturity. There is still great scope for 
capital development in the United States. The rapid progress 
made in the nineteen-twenties has not abolished poverty; even 
to alleviate it will need a vast increase in capital, both fixed and 
circulating. Nor have savings ceased to be made—as is evidenced 
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by the inflow of insurance premiums no less than by the soaring 
prices of bonds. But private enterprise is singularly failing to 
utilise these savings in providing new equipment. This is the 
paradox which the authors explore. 

They suggest four reasons for it. In the first place, the cost 
of raising permanent capital is much greater than the nominal 
rate of interest. Partly this is due to the legal paraphernalia with 
which the rite of issuing new capital has been surrounded by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. (“ Well-meaning men— 
did it all for the best,” as Stalky remarked.) Moreover, business 
opportunities may slip away while the ritual is being performed, 
since much delay is caused in satisfying the elaborate requirements 
of registration, and three weeks more must elapse while the 
Commission ponders the particulars supplied. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that this last does not seem a very serious 
point; cannot bank accommodation be obtained to tide over the 
interval ? 

Much more significant is the high cost of discounts and 
commissions which must apparently be incurred to secure the 
distribution of new shares publicly placed. An analysis (pp. 
147-150) of all such new issues in thirty recent months shows that 
to place common stock cost from 15 per cent. in the case of the 
largest issues up to nearly 23 per cent. for those under $250,000; 
the average was 17-9 per cent. Of these figures, over 90 per cent. 
represented commissions and discounts. It appears, further, that 
the extractive industries fared even worse than the generality, 
so that they netted only 74 per cent. of the nominal value of the 
stock they issued. Everywhere the smaller firms were worst hit 
—which may be partly explained by the startling correlation 
between size and solvency which the authors bring out with 
great clearness; see especially their revealing charts on pp. 
132-3. 

On the other hand, preference shares cost much less to issue, 
and bonds, notes and debentures still less again. In these cases 
the cost of issue, expressed as an addition to the rate of interest 
payable, was probably insignificant. Moreover, the authors do 
not offer any evidence that these costs have increased in recent 
years, apart from the relatively unimportant additions due to the 
legal requirements aforesaid. Consequently, the fall in the long- 
term rate of interest, if it has really taken place, should have 
had its duly stimulating effect just the same. 

Bonds, however, enjoy a further unfair advantage, for the 
present American taxation differentiates against ordinary shares. 
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Firstly, the high surtaxes penalise risk-bearing. Perhaps this 
effect, however, is not quite as clear as the authors suggest. They 
argue that because the surtax payable on an income of $100,000 
leaves only 3-6 per cent. out of a 10 per cent. dividend, therefore 
the recipients of such incomes will be unwilling to assume the 
risks of ordinary shares. But they omit to consider that, given 
such an income, the net yield of a 3 per cent. bond is only 1-08 
per cent. Whether, in fact, the possessor of a large income will 
consider a given degree of risk worth the difference between 1-08 
per cent. and 3-6 per cent. is surely a question on which it is 
impossible to dogmatise. It is at least possible that the derisory 
income derived from a bond may induce him to risk money in 
shares, especially since he can stand capital losses with relative 
equanimity. 

A more substantial point is that since Federal bonds are exempt 
from State taxation, and vice versa, the temptation to hold 
public bonds instead of industrials increases rapidly with incomes. 
Yet even this temptation is largely resisted; it is shown that 
even the biggest estates left in 1937 included only some 20 per cent. 
of such bonds. 

The authors’ fourth and final reason is that the unbalancing 
of the Federal budget has undermined the confidence of investors. 
But this is advanced in a chapter which a Democrat would almost 
certainly style perfunctory, and in any case it is not a question 
which can be decided from this side of the Atlantic, so it is best 
left alone. 

There remain, therefore, two substantial reasons for the 
stagnation of the American capital-goods industries—high flota- 
tion costs and taxation which discriminates in favour of Govern- 
ment bonds. As neither of these is new since 1929, the authors 
have clearly not solved their riddle. The inducement to invest— 
in both senses—is lacking; but we still do not know why. Never- 
theless, all interested in the development of the American capital 
markets will find great profit in this book, for vast pains have 
been taken to collect information on the problem posed. How 
much ground is covered can be appreciated only by reading the 
book, since neither the Table of Contents nor a somewhat sparse 
index does it justice. There is unfortunately no room in a brief 
review for any adequate catalogue, but it must be said with 
admiration that the book is a model of presentation and clear 
writing, and is extraordinarily up to date. 

J. K. HorsEFIELD 
London School of Economics. 
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Food Production in Western Europe. By P. LAMARTINE YATEs. 
(London : Longmans, Green. 1940. Pp. xiii + 572. 15s.) 


Britain’s Food Supplies in Peace and War. By C. Smirn. 
(London: Routledge. 1940. Pp. x + 290. 10s 6d.) 


Feeding the Nation in Peace and War. By G. Watwortu. 
(London: Allen & Unwin. 1940. Pp. 548. 18s.) 


Mr. LaMARTINE YATES, in his admirable study of agriculture 
in Western Europe, has set himself to answer two questions. Has 
agricultural development in the last fifty or sixty years been in 
the public interest; in particular has it been advantageous to 
retain in agriculture a much larger proportion of the population 
than has been so retained in Britain? And how should agriculture 
be organised to serve the public interest in a more consciously 
planned future ? 

Mr. Lamartine Yates examines in detail the agricultural system 
in Denmark, the Netherlands, Belgium, France, Switzerland and 
Germany under three headings—Crops and Stock, or the technical 
aspects of farming, Farms and Farmers, which is mainly social 
but includes economic problems such as tenure, inheritance and 
fragmentation, and the intervention or (much more rarely) the 
abstention of the State. The agriculture of some of these coun- 
tries, notably Denmark and Germany, has been studied fairly 
frequently before, generally by inquirers interested in one par- 
ticular development (such as co-operation) or anxious to prove a 
political or economic theory. The merit of Mr. Lamartine Yates’ 
approach is that he has given equal attention to all parts of the 
agricultural scene, and that if he has prejudices, he keeps them 
well in hand; that he can love rural France and vet see how 
slipshod is much of its technique, and appreciate the feats of 
recent German organisation without concluding that its objects 
are necessarily either desirable or attainable. 

The six countries examined differ widely from one another. 
Three, Denmark, Belgium and the Netherlands, are by choice 
liberal, though the last few years have done something to modify 
their practice, and the remainder not only protectionist, but 
nourishing that schwdrmerei for the peasant which obliges them 
to strive simultaneously for a large home production of food and 
a large rural population—objects not always easy to harmonise. 
Two, Denmark and Holland, have built up their agriculture as an 
export industry; Belgium, like Great Britain, is a food importer 
and an industrial exporter; France is self-sufficient in food at a 
certain price; Germany and Switzerland aim at a self-sufficiency 
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probably unattainable at any price. Certain points stand out 
with particular clarity—the complexity of the factors making for 
Danish prosperity ; the gross unemployment and virtual pauperi- 
sation of Netherlands agriculture, which, with the closing of 
foreign, notably German, markets, succeeded high standards of 
technique and prosperity; the industrial and suburban character 
of Belgian farming and the curious clerical-commercial flavour 
of agricultural organisation. Belgium and France show the 
worst effects of that fragmentation of holdings which is the curse 
of peasant proprietorship, but in much of Germany and most of 
Switzerland the process is also disastrously in motion. France 
has achieved national self-sufficiency, and with it a disconcerting 
technical stagnation. 

Inevitably the chapters on Germany will be studied for their 
bearing on the present conflict and as evidence of the success or 
failure of Nazi methods in a field peculiarly congenial to the Nazi 
philosophy. Agriculturally Germany starts with the disadvantage 
of a poor soil and an acreage insufficient to produce at the same 
time the food and fodder crops necessary to maintain her popu- 
lation. But the situation is not relieved by the inescapable 
conflict between the ideal of self-sufficiency and the ideal of blood 
and soil. Higher food production means high farming, a much 
higher output per man, and a smaller, not a larger population 
on the land; not German peasant proprietors on their own acres, 
but migrant Slav labourers on great estates. Land settlement 
has been much advertised, but in fact the rural exodus has been 
accelerated by the Nazi economic programme. Even so, self- 
sufficiency is an illusory goal: “The fundamental German 
problem is the shortage of feeding stuffs. . . . If Germany wants 
to achieve the seemingly impossible, it will have to be attempted 
on a wider territorial basis. If she formed a single economic 
unit, together with certain Eastern European countries, the 
problem would be solved. . . . Yet that would mean the Slavs 
doing the Germans’ ploughing—an impious thought.” One of 
the most striking points brought out by this book is the extent 
to which both Germany and France have created poverty and 
instability in the pursuit of supposedly stable peasant popula- 
tions. Mr. Lamartine Yates’ conclusions are melancholy or 

reassuring according to the view taken of the future of human 
intelligence. “It is within man’s power to produce all his food 
requirements with infinitely less labour than at present expended. 
He is held back by nationalism, unemployment and peasant 


worship.” 
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In Britain’s Food Supplies in Peace and War, Mr. Smith has 
had the enterprise to bring together and relate the latest facts 
and conclusions on nutrition, agriculture, distribution and 
government control of foodstuffs. The main commodities are 
studied separately on their way from the farm to the consumer. 
The treatment is stimulating rather than exhaustive and, as regards 
agriculture, not free from minor errors and contradictions, which 
do not, however, affect the main argument. The most striking 
fact deduced is the emergence of the great distributive combines 
in milk, sugar, meat, flour and other commodities, and their 
power on the one hand over retail distribution and on the other 
over the machinery of national control. Virtually the only 
alternative distributive agent is the consumers’ co-operative 
movement, of which, especially in its wholesale organisation, Mr. 
Smith might perhaps have said more. How to bring the great 
quasi-monopolies into a distributive scheme which will at the 
same time benefit British agriculture and bring British nutrition 
nearer to the optimum standard, is the problem presented. 
Mr. Smith has hardly attempted a complete answer, though his 
proposal for a peace-time Ministry of Food Supply deserves fuller 
exposition. 

Mr. Walworth in Feeding the Nation in Peace and War covers 
some of the same ground in greater detail. His chapters on the 
handling of particular commodities, and especially on the work 
of Marketing Boards, provide a valuable record of the growth 
and modification of the schemes, year by year. This record is 
made with authority, since the author has been throughout 
concerned in the actual working of the schemes and the criticism 
which accompanies it deserves attention. It is supported by 
notes on the organisation of production and marketing in the 
countries supplying to Great Britain, which are informative, 
though not always quite up to date. The early chapters sum- 
marising agricultural development and legislation in England in 
what may be called the pre-scheme era, are something of a scrap- 
book and might have been condensed. The concluding and 
somewhat acid chapter on the early period of war-time food control 
is necessarily incomplete, though not without interest. Con- 
sidering the future of food production and distribution, Mr. 
Walworth starts from the needs of the consumer, and can base 
a good case on the confusion which follows on regulation of prices 
based on “‘ cost of production ”. In his view “ the line of approach 
is from the optimum retail price to the consumer and back 
through all the stages to the producer”. Provided this basis 
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is adopted, Mr. Walworth is prepared to accept a large measure 
of State control. 
MarGaRET DicBy 
Horace Plunkett Foundation, 
London. 


World Wheat Planning and Economic Planning in General. By 
P. pE Hevesy. (London: Oxford University Press. 1940. 
Pp. xiv + 912. 38s.) 

Competition Among Grains. By N. Jasny. (California: Stan- 
ford University Press. 1939. Pp. x + 606. $4.00.) 


Wuat is going to happen in the production of wheat, the 
world’s greatest food staple, after this war? Already the granaries 
of the great surplus-producing countries are filled to bursting, 
and smaller exports to the consuming countries during the year 
1940-41 are predicted. Speaking with some reserve, owing to 
incomplete quantitative evidence, the Food Research Institute, 
of Stanford University, estimates the carry-over of world stocks 
at about August 1 last to be some 1365 million bushels, or 220 
million bushels more than last year’s. Each cereal year that 
passes while hostilities last seems likely to add to this total, for 
many countries which were the normal markets for these stocks 
can no longer import. At the same time, the belligerent countries 
are forcing wheat production by every means in their power. 
Minimum price regulations, inflation, a great demand from a 
starving Europe—these and other things may help producers 
over a very difficult patch, but sooner or later the control of 
production as well as the control of prices must be faced. 

This is the task to which M. Paul de Hevesy addresses himself. 
He shows that the tendency towards over-production is due 
neither to bumper harvests in recent years, as is often asserted, 
nor to any decline in total world consumption, but that it comes 
partly from an increase in the planted area, and still more from 
political action. The political factor, he says, is the general 
tendency towards national self-sufficiency which characterised 
the twenty years following the last war and which he claims 
originated in the Peace Treaties or, at least, was fostered by 
them. 

Many countries recognised that the disparity between agri- 
cultural and industrial price-levels had got to be overcome, and 
they resorted to some form of State subsidy to agriculture. But 
subsidised farming fosters excess production, excess production 
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necessitates subsidised exports, and subsidised exports must 
always exercise a depressing effect on the world price, which, in 
its turn, is detrimental to the farming interests. M. de Hevesy 
quotes figures, almost incredible, to show what the tax-payers of 
various countries have been called upon to pay to provide the 
difference between the high production costs and low selling 
prices of wheat. If all of this wheat were wanted for human 
consumption it might be argued that the subsidy policy was one 
of little moment: the costs of production must be met by the 
consumer, and the manner of payment might not be of much 
account. But much wheat is raised for animal feed, for which 
cheaper substitutes can be produced. 

What is to be done about it all? M. de Hevesy projects a 
new International Wheat Agreement, the object of which would 
be to secure some sort of equilibrium between production and 
consumption. He would have an International Wheat Agree- 
ment administered by an International Wheat Board, which 
would allot export quotas to the surplus-producing countries, 
for import into European countries only, of a total equal to 
the total European demand. Export should be free to extra- 
European countries. The quotas would be covered by certificates 
issued by the International Wheat Board, and no wheat for 
human consumption could be consigned to a European country 
unaccompanied by the requisite number of certificates. At the 
same time, these certificates would be negotiable, so that a season- 
able deficiency in one country could be balanced by a bumper 
crop in another. Thus, there is no interference with the quantity 
which a country may grow. It is restricted only in the quantity 
of its export to Europe. This restriction, it is suggested, will 
bring about stability of production without further regulation, 
and in the same way the author believes that “ the equilibrium 
thus artificially brought about between supply and demand will 
result in an equilibrium price.” 

Perhaps the particular interest in M. de Hevesy’s book is that 
he uses wheat mainly as an example of what should be attempted 
in the economic planning of production and distribution generally, 
and it must be international, not national planning. The author 
devotes one-third of his book to an exposition of his new economic 
order, one-third to an admirable summary of the agricultural 
policies of no fewer than forty-seven countries, and one-third 
to appendices, consisting of statistics of every kind about the 
production and use of wheat. The final proofs of the book had 


hardly been corrected before the curtain rose on the present war, 
No. 200.—VOL. L. LL 
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but the common sense of the case he presents is only emphasised 
by this catastrophe, and it will call for the fullest consideration 
in the reconstruction of economic relations when this war is 
over. 

In his book Competition Among Grains, Mr. Jasny has pro- 
duced a comprehensive and authoritative study of the utilisation 
of the cultivated regions of the world for the production of the 
principal cereals—wheat, rye, barley, oats and “ corn” (maize). 
The purpose of it is to indicate the influences mostly responsible 
for the present distribution of production and trade. 

The subject as discussed includes human and animal needs, 
and the author covers a great range in considering the determining 
causes of production in various countries and under varying 
conditions. Soil and climate, for example, are obvious limiting 
factors. Winter hardiness, soil moisture and the seasons of pre- 
cipitation, heat requirements and resistance, determine not only 
the nature of the grain to be cultivated—rye displaces wheat on 
dry, poor:soils; wheat displaces maize in cool, moist countries— 
but also the varieties of the same grain to be grown. Soil factors, 
however, may temporarily be disregarded, and whereas the 
Chinese, by constant replacement, have succeeded in maintaining 
soil fertility for hundreds of years, farmers in the prairie countries 
may “‘ mine ”’ the soil successfully for grain production for a few 
years, only to destroy its capacity to produce anything at all 
thereafter. The market is another factor, and where the soil and 
other conditions admit of choice in the selection of the grain to 
be cultivated, the relation of production costs to market prices 
is of prime importance. This is to be seen in Britain to-day, 
where in many places wheat and barley are alternative crops 
and barley is the more profitable. Finally, competition between 
man and animals exercises an important influence on grain pro- 
duction. In many countries, England being one, oats are grown 
in preference to alternative cereals, not for the market, but for 
feed for the farmers’ livestock. 

Mr. Jasny analyses and sets forth the interactions of all these 
forces, which determine the nature and the quantity of grain 
production all over the world, exhaustively and with great clarity. 
There are appendices containing useful statistics of production, 
prices and costs. 

C. 8S. ORWIN 
Agricultural Economics Research Institute, 
Oxford. 
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A Survey of the Social Services in the Oxford District. Vol. II. 
Local Administration ina Changing Area. (Oxford University 
Press. 1940. Pp. 494. 21s.) 


THE second volume of this Survey is the work of many persons ; 
some sections are due to a single individual, while others have 
been compiled under the direction of committees. The sections 
deal with education, relief of distress, personal health services, 
environmental health services, public utilities and town and 
country planning. They are the product of exact and painstaking 
study; the result is a detailed and lucid account of the extent 
to which these services are supplied and of the manner in which 

- they are administered. Those acquainted with the first volume 
will recollect that the ‘survey area” is roughly circular with 
Oxford as the centre and the boundaries at a radius of five or six 
miles. When the first volume was noticed in this JouRNAL in 
March 1939 it was remarked that the choice of this area might 
not turn out to be very happy. This doubt is strengthened by the 
fact that it has not infrequently proved impossible to isolate the 
facts relating to the services, with which the second volume deals, 
for those parts of Oxfordshire and Berkshire which lie within the 
survey area; in consequence a certain awkwardness arises, since 
the facts concerning certain services relate to the whole of these 
counties. 

The treatment is largely descriptive. Each section begins 
with a sketch of the relevant legislation, and we then learn what 
has been accomplished in that sphere. There are interesting 
comments relating to the gaps and imperfections in the legislation ; 
achievements and failures of local administration as conditioned 
by the legislation, which provides the powers and sets the limits, 
are noticed. A third volume is to come, which “ will review the 
significance of the preceding studies as a whole.” It will not be 
possible to attempt an assessment of the degree of success achieved 
by this large enterprise until that volume has appeared. If it 
makes a contribution to the solution of such difficult problems 
as the proper areas of local government, or as the relation of 
central to local government, or if it can throw light on the way to 
achieve that co-ordination of the social services which is so much 
to be desired, the enterprise will be justified. As it stands, it has 
produced useful local material the national significance of which 
has not yet been drawn out. 

The local significance is considerable. We have a picture of 
the deplorable history of elementary, secondary and technical 
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education in a prosperous city, the seat, moreover, of a great 
university. It should make the citizens of Oxford ashamed of 
themselves. In 1904 the Board of Education pressed “for a 
complete reorganisation of the provision for higher education ”’ 
in Oxford; it was not until 1929 “ that any real progress began.” 
“The whole history of the School of Technology, Art and Com- 
merce, from the middle of the last century until the present day, 
is one of efforts to meet the growing demand in totally inadequate 
premises.”” The university cannot escape all responsibility, since 
two of the co-opted members of the Education Committee are 
nominated by the Hebdomadal Council; also it may and does 
happen that some of the university members of the city council 
serve on that Committee. The story of town and country 
planning is almost equally dismal. In what is perhaps the best 
section in the volume we are told how the “ interim development 
period ” was “ allowed to drag on into fifteen years ”’ in the case 
of the Oxford Regional Area. The record is not all black; indeed, 
in some services the city hasled the country. Oxford, for example, 
was the first local authority to establish a system for the early 
diagnosis and treatment of mental disorders. It may be ques- 
tioned, however, whether this inquisition into local activities 
will excite much local interest when it is contained in such lengthy 
and expensive volumes. If those responsible for the Survey 
had had it in mind merely to arouse pride in local achievements 
and to prick local conscience over defects, they might well have 
chosen a different method of presentation. As we have observed, 
they have larger objects in view, and therefore we may suspend 
judgment until they have attempted to reach them. Meanwhile 
local residents who read what has so far been published will get 
much enlightenment. In particular those whose fate takes them 
out of Oxford along the Stadhampton Road, and so past the city 
sewage farm, will study the elaborate account of the Oxford 
sewage system with no little interest. The function of those 
malodorous swamps is described at length; they receive here the 
elegant appellation of “lagoons.” “The method employed,” 
we are told in a summary, “is primitive but efficient.” The 
authors must hold that it is a characteristic of primitive things 
to be evil smelling. 
A. M. Carr-SauNDERS 


London School of Economics. 
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The History of Local Government in Manchester. By A. REDFoRD, 
assisted by Ina StaFFoRD RussELL. (London: Longmans. 
2ls. each. Vol. I. Manor and Township. 1939. Pp. 
xvi + 392. Vol. II. Borough and City. 1939. Pp. viii + 
467. Vol. III. The Last Half Century. 1940. Pp. viii + 
433.) 


THE last few years have been rich in studies of the local 
government of. particular cities. Three of these, Sir Gwilym 
Gibbon’s History of the London County Council, Dr. J. P. R. 
Maud’s Johannesburg, and the volumes now reviewed, have been 
written on the invitation of local authorities as jubilee or cen- 
tenary commemorations. It is to be hoped that there will be 
other such studies. Of those which have appeared to date Dr. 
Redford’s is the most ambitious in scope and scale. It tells very 
fully the story of the local government of Manchester from the 
earliest times to the present day. The volumes are handsome 
and are very charmingly illustrated. 

Volume I covers the period down to the incorporation of 
Manchester in 1838. Previous to 1838 Manchester had lived for 
five hundred and thirty-seven years under the manorial charter 
which its citizens obtained from Thomas Grelley, lord of the 
manor. During all this period, and for some years afterwards, 
the Court Leet of the Lord of the Manor had an overriding 
authority in the choice of Manchester officials. There is indeed 
evidence to show that feudal control was greater in the seven- 
teenth century than it had been in the fourteenth century. It 
was attendance as a juror at a Court Leet in 1837 which opened 
the eyes of Richard Cobden to the fact that Manchester, the 
second city of the empire, was living under the feudal system. 

Industrial growth was slow, and as late as the sixteenth 
century Manchester was much like any other market town. 
Dr. Redford thinks that the machinery of government was not 
at that time so inefficient as has sometimes been supposed; the 
officers of the Court Leet maintained order, raised taxes, and 
performed that minimum of sanitary service which opinion and 
knowledge demanded at that time. It was in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries that the framework of government 
became hopelessly inadequate to the needs of a rapidly growing 
city. The story of Manchester is much the same as that of a 
number of other English towns; and at Manchester, as else- 
where, the device resorted to was the appointment of Special 
Commissioners. The Manchester Police Commissioners, whose 
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duties were much wider than their name would indicate, proved 
to be an energetic and enterprising body; and it was due to 
them that Manchester was the first town in England to have 
publicly owned gasworks. The decision was taken at a special 
meeting of ratepayers on April 30th, 1817. 

The struggle of the old order against the new order at the 
time of the Municipal Corporations Act is vividly described by 
Dr. Redford; his account should be compared with the parallel 
story of Leicester which Dr. R. W. Greaves has recently told. 

The third volume contains much which should be of use to 
future students of local government. It deals with such matters 
as the gradual emergence of co-ordination between the different 
authorities in the city, and of co-ordination between the different 
departments within the City Council, the latter a process by no 
means completed. There is a mass of detailed information about 
municipal trading and about the conflicts of policy in respect 
of it. There is some account of staffing difficulties and of rela- 
tions with professional organisations such as the British Medical 
Association. Altogether it is a most valuable quarry of material 
which is likely to be worked profitably by a good many later 
writers on local government. The three volumes constitute a 
work planned on a big scale, and carried out consistently and 
very painstakingly. 


Bedford College, 
London. 


H. A. Mess 


Evacuation Survey: A Report to the Fabian Society. Ed. by 
R. PapLtey and Marearet Cote. (London: Routledge. 
1940. Pp. viii + 296. 10s. 6d.) 


MopDERN wear is a stern test of social institutions. It imposes 
a strain not only upon the military and economic organisation 
of countries which are involved, but also upon their social structure, 
their administrative system, and their public services. Changes 
in the distribution of real incomes disturb traditional social 
standards and relationships. Vast movements of population 
make nonsense of the normal territorial distribution of adminis- 
trative functions. And air-warfare directed against great centres 
of urban population creates a host of novel problems for social 
service agencies both statutory and voluntary. Under these 
conditions success in war depends to no small extent on the 
wisdom, adaptability and capacity for swift and effective im- 
provisation, in dealing with social issues, of the peoples concerned. 
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The strength and the weakness of the British response to war- 
time social needs are both clearly illustrated in the study under 
review. The evacuation problem was the first major social 
issue of the war in this country, and Mrs. Cole, Mr. Padley and 
their collaborators are to be congratulated on their admirable 
report to the Fabian Society on the genesis of the evacuation 
scheme and the first six months of its operation. Considered 
as a military operation or as a problem of transport, the movement 
of nearly a million and a half mothers and children, cripples and 
invalids, from vulnerable centres of population to new homes 
in relatively safe areas, without a single serious casualty, was a 
notable achievement. Judged as an attempt at large-scale social 
readjustment it cannot be said that the evacuation scheme was 
more than a partial success. Considerably less than half of the 
evacuable population falling within the official priority classes 
took advantage of the scheme in September 1939, and over half 
of those who actually went away had returned home by the end 
of the year. Meanwhile some hundreds of thousands of children 
received little or no education, school medical and other public- 
health services were deranged, and, although there were many 
cases of successful adjustment, a great deal of not wholly un- 
avoidable tribulation was created in a vast number of homes. 

This result was not due to any lack of planning. A succession 
of official circulars bears witness to the elaborate preparations 
which were made during the early months of 1939 to provide 
transport, billets, health services, school accommodation and 
social welfare services. But these arrangements suffered from 
several grave defects which are brought out by the contributors 
to this report. 

First, the arrangements were, in Mrs. Cole’s phrase, “‘ military, 
male, and middle class,”’ and lacked any clear recognition of the 
realities of working-class family life. The military element, 
as Mrs. Cole admits, was inherent in the situation, but “ only 
male calculations could have so confidently assumed that working- 
class wives could be content to leave their husbands indefinitely 
to look after themselves,” and only middle-class parents accus- 
tomed to send their children away at the earliest possible age 
“could have been so astonished to find that working-class parents 
were violently unwilling to part with theirs.”” Even after several 
weeks of heavy bombing, provision has only just begun to be made 
for the welfare of husbands and young working children of 
evacuated mothers, and the campaign to get parents to send away 
their children has only recently been organised on the basis of a 
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personal approach to the parents concerned on social case-work 
lines. 

Second, the arrangements took little or no account of the vary- 
ing needs of individual mothers and children or of different families. 
The administrative assumption appears to have been that evacuees 
were undifferentiated units, to be moved about at will and fitted 
into any quantitatively available space. Owing to the refusal 
of the transport authorities to make any promises about the 
destinations to which London children would be sent, there was 
no prior consultation between the L.C.C. and the receiving 
authorities about the billeting of particular evacuees. But 
even in the rest of the country, where prior consultation was 
possible and actually did take place in some cases, this does not 
seem to have affected billeting policy. Thus no special provision 
was made for the billeting of dirty and verminous children 
(whose numbers might have been predicted with a fair degree of 
accuracy from the experience of the school medical service), 
children with skin complaints and other ailments needing attention, 
nervous and highly strung children, Catholic children (many of 
whom were, as Mr. Sidney Herbert recounts, sent, with unhappy 
consequences, to some of the most militantly Protestant recesses 
of rural Wales) and children of widely varying social class. Not 
all the devoted efforts of local reception committees could make 
good the consequences of the billeting misfits which occurred 
during the first few days of the first evacuation scheme. 

Third, too much responsibility was placed upon small local 
authorities, ill-equipped for detailed administration. Mr. Padley 
found it “‘impossible to escape the impression of a government 
using the decentralised local government system not as a means 
of making allowances for local needs and resources but rather as a 
method of shirking its own responsibility.” The same sort of 
thing might also have been written of the attitude of the Govern- 
ment to voluntary social welfare organisations. Far too much 
of the burden of the evacuation scheme has been borne by the 
overworked Clerks to small local authorities and by unpaid 
secretaries of voluntary bodies. 

Fourth, insufficient attention was paid to educational con- 
siderations in organising the evacuation of school children. The 
Board of Education were not given (or did not take?) a large 
enough share in making the arrangements, and co-operation 
between sending and receiving authorities in educational matters 
was complicated by the out-of-date administrative structure of 
English education. 
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Lastly, while there was no escape from the policy of billeting 
in private houses for the great majority of evacuees, much more 
use might have been made of institutions, camps (concerning 
which, however, contributors to the report express differing 
opinions), and large empty or requisitioned houses, for experiments 
in communal housekeeping, as residential schools, and as in- 
stitutions for the temporary or permanent segregation of evacuees 
who were not suitable for private billets. 

Since this report was written the coming of intensive air-raids 
has led to a new wave of evacuation, and most of the problems 
which were encountered in the first few weeks of the war have 
reappeared. It is evident that much has been learnt as a result 
of the experiences of a year ago, and that many of the criticisms 
made in this report have lost some of their point. But there is 
also a good deal of evidence that many of the same mistakes 
are being made. The difficulties are, of course, almost over- 
whelming, and it is unreasonable to expect (as some of the Fabian 
writers appear to do) that a scheme of this kind should run 
smoothly. On the other hand, the gains—represented by the 
improved health and wider outlook of tens of thousands of town 
children and by the shock which has been given to complacency 
by the revelation of many unsuspected weaknesses in our social 
arrangements—should not be underestimated. It is not too much 
to hope that one of the long-term results of the evacuation ex- 
perience will be a major reform in British social administration. 

A. D. K. Owen 
P.E.LP.., 
London. 


Ways and Means of War. By G. CRowTHER. (London: Oxford 
University Press. 1940. Pp. vi-+ 184. 2s. 6d.) 

The Real Cost of the War. By J. K. Horserretp. (Penguin 
Special. 1940. Pp. viii +158. 6d.) 

WRITERS on war economics are necessarily engaged on making 
bricks without straw. The information that they need for their 
arguments exists, if it exists at all, under triple locks in the 
secret files of the Government Departments, and in default of 
information the economist must rely on guess-work, analogies 
with 1914—18, or the pricking of his thumbs. Mr. Crowther and 
Mr. Horsefield both make gallant attempts to give some quantita- 
tive basis to their arguments, and both are concerned to bring 
home to the plain man the extent to which it will be necessary 
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for him to tighten his belt as the war effort develops. So far as 
the moral is concerned, the lack of data is not a matter of great 
importance. Mr. Crowther puts government outlay at £3,000 
million at 1937 prices, and necessary civilian economising at 
£1,600 million. Mr. Horsefield’s estimates are somewhat higher, 
but, whatever guess is made, the plain man must realise that the 
restriction of his consumption must be enormously greater, in the 
near future, than it has been hitherto. 

From the point of view of the plain man, war economics, how- 
ever dismal, is a much easier subject than peace-time economics. 
The problems, conceived in terms of real resources, real efforts 
and real sacrifices, commend themselves to common sense, and no 
subtle and mysterious arguments need be involved. It is un- 
fortunate, therefore, that both our authors go out of their way to 
confuse the plain man’s mind by their treatment of inflation in 
terms of the supply of money and credit. It is easy to see that 
if the government expenditure increases more than private 
expenditure is curtailed, and if supplies are limited, then demand 
exceeds supply, and prices must tend to rise relatively to costs, 
so that profiteering occurs. It is obvious that the amount of 
government outlay, and not the form of government borrowing, 
controls the extent of inflation. And it is obvious that every 
addition to the National Debt is an addition to somebody’s 
nominal wealth. The wealth may be retained by the small man 
saving, or the savings may be squeezed out of him via higher 
prices and higher profits, so that the wealth accrues to the profiteer, 
but in either case the borrowing of the Government is matched 
by the saving of the nation. The case, from the small man’s 
point of view, of doing his saving for himself, is clear enough, 
but what has the “ creation of credit”? got to do with it? If 
the banks are encouraged to lend to the Government, thus 
increasing their total assets, their total liabilities must increase 
equally, and their liabilities are deposits owned by the public. 
Given the rate of deficit, the more banks lend to the Government 
te less the public lends, and the new savings of the public are 
held in bank deposits instead of in government loans. There is 
no way of drawing the line between the “ genuine ” saving of the 
small man and the “inflationary ’’ saving of the profiteers which 
will coincide with the line between “ borrowing from the public ” 
and “‘ borrowing from the banks.” Mr. Crowther comes near to 
seeing the point. ‘It is no good,” he writes (p. 161), “issuing 
a loan for £2,000 million and expecting the public to be induced by 
mere exhortation to save that much money. If that is the policy, 
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then all sorts of inflationary devices will have to be resorted to in 
order to get the full amount required.” But he fails to take the 
next step, and to show that the “ inflationary devices ” work by 
themselves, through higher prices and higher profits, to secure the 
saving required; and he fails to show that these “ devices ” 
work just as strongly if a loan is issued to the public as they do 
when the banks take up Treasury Bills. 

Mr. Horsefield’s treatment (Chapter 2) is considerably more 
mystical than Mr. Crowther’s, and his references to hyper-inflation 
in Germany (p. 88) must strike the plain man as disingenuous, 
for the plain man knows that 1914-18 was financed by inflation 
without the “ inevitable ” collapse of the exchange and disruption 
of society which he is told must follow from an expansion of bank 
credit. 

This confusion of mind prevents both authors from giving an 
enlightening treatment of the problem of the rate of interest. 
The amount of credit creation is relevant, not to the problem of the 
extent of inflation, but to the problem of the rate of interest. 
The authorities must take a view of what the rate of interest 
should be, and divide their borrowing between bonds, bills and 
notes (for Bank notes are merely one form of loan to the Govern- 
ment, a form which is particularly desirable to exploit to the 
maximum possible extent, because it is free of interest) and 
between the public, the banks, and the Bank of England in such a 
way as to maintain the structure of interest rates which they 
desire to see. Mr. Crowther is strongly in favour of low interest, 
but he is not aware of the incompatibility of low interest with 
a policy of ‘“ borrowing from the public,” that is, preventing 
an expansion of credit. 

Apart from these mystifications, the plain man will find both 
interest and edification in these books. 

JoAN ROBINSON 
Cambridge. 


The Economic Basis of a Durable Peace. By J. E. MEADE. 
London: Allen and Unwin. 1940. Pp. 191. 6s.) 


Arter the war, says Mr. Meade, there should be an Inter- 
national Organisation, with an International Authority and an 
International Bank—all with capital letters. He cannot be sure 
how many countries will join, or how many of those that do join 
will have planned economies, so that his recommendations are 
inevitably in very general terms. 
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The International Bank should have the right of note issue, 
and “should contract or expand this issue in order to help 
national monetary policies designed to offset booms or depres- 
sions.”’ National currencies would be pegged at given values in 
terms of these notes, but “the rates at which these national 
currencies were pegged would be altered from time to time in 
such a way as to preserve equilibrium in the balances of payments 
of the various Member States.”” Doubtless he hopes that this 
would combine the advantages of stable exchange rates and 
independent currencies; in practice it would be more likely to 
combine their disadvantages. 

This desire to get the best of both worlds—or, maybe, to 
place the curb of realism on the steed of liberal aspirations—runs 
right through the book. ‘‘ The International Authority would 
arrange for the gradual reduction of barriers of trade.” Yes, 
but—not when there is ‘‘ a widespread threat of general depres- 
sion and unemployment,” and not if serious problems of “‘ special ” 
unemployment (among workers whose products would be ousted 
by imports) would be created. Aim at Free Trade, but go slow. 
Surely complete exchange control cannot be allowed? Yes, it 
can, says Mr. Meade, but—“ provided that these controls were 
employed only to prevent short-term capital movements.” 
Again, “ greater freedom of migration would be allowed ” but— 
“ restrictions on emigration might be imposed in the case of 
countries in which the internal growth of population was excessive 
and uncontrolled.” 

After the war, will the United States and Australia (for 
example) be prepared to reduce drastically their tariffs on manu- 
factures? Or to admit immigrants from such-and-such countries 
(Italy? Poland? Japan?) in large numbers? Will France 
allow free entry to wheat? Or England to steel “‘ semis,” or to 
bacon? If not, then it will need more than an International 
Organisation to persuade them. Here is the real problem. What 
reforms are desirable? Which of them can be achieved? What 
are the most likely methods of inducing or coercing particular 
countries to change their policies? In what ways can particular 
interests which oppose these reforms best be bribed or defeated ? 
A book on these lines, written in terms of particular countries 
and interests, and making specific proposals, would have been a 
really valuable contribution. 

F, BENHAM 


London School of Economics. 
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German Financial Policies, 1932-1939. By K.E. Poote. (Har- 
vard University Press (Oxford University Press), 1939. Pp. 
xv + 276. 20s.) 


PROFESSOR POOLE appears to have been drawn to the study 
of the German recovery measures by a desire to see how far they 
can be fitted into the framework of trade-cycle theory. He is 
not merely interested in them for their own sake, but also because 
they afford a comparison with the technique of the American 
recovery and may throw light on the possibilities of various kinds 
of State intervention to accelerate revival after a slump. 

In his first chapter he deals at considerable length with one 
aspect of the von Papen recovery plan, which immediately 
preceded the Hitler régime. It will be remembered that this 
consisted of the issue of tax-remission certificates, and of a public- 
works programme financed by short-term renewable bills. His 
very thorough discussion of the tax certificates is of considerable 
interest, especially as it leads up to the conclusion that this device 
has real possibilities as a recovery measure. ‘“‘ Whereas public 
works depend on injecting a huge stimulus into one restricted 
part of industry, trusting to the operation of so-called secondary 
repercussions for the spreading of these effects to the remainder of 
industry, a tax-remission plan operates in such a way that reper- 
cussion effects spread out from a myriad of points of origin, 
strengthening each and interacting, and, above all, avoiding a 
pronounced strain on any one or more parts of the economy.” 
He suggests that those taxes should be selected which tend in 
themselves to have a specially restrictive effect upon enterprise 
and investment, and that the tax certificate might even be issued 
to a multiple of the taxes already paid in. “The greater the 
amount issued, the greater the hypothecation of future taxes, but 
the same argument can be directed against the raising of sums for 
public works. Amounts due in excess of tax collections could be 
raised by a bond issue, and the total spread over a number of 
years, although it must be emphasised that this period should not 
be longer than the business cycle. Otherwise the nation may find 
itself paying for two depressions at once.” 

He dismisses rather cursorily the von Papen public works 
programmes as being on too small a scale to be of much importance 
in “ priming the pump.” But in so doing he does less than justice 
to the von Papen régime, which initiated the novel technique of 
financing public works by “employment creation bills” dis- 
counted by the banking system—a technique that was later 
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exploited to the utmost by the National Socialists, and for which 
they have taken the whole credit. In general, in dealing with the 
whole of the von Papen plan, Professor Poole fails to emphasise 
the importance of the shortness of this phase. The public-works 
programmes were only initiated in the summer of 1932, while the 
first tax certificates were not issued until October of that year. 
As Hitler came into power at the end of January 1933, it is clear 
that no decisive part could have been played by the von Papen 
measures by that date. 

The second chapter is devoted to a long account of the methods 
and stages by which the main German recovery was financed. 
This is full and accurate in detail, well supported by the relevant 
statistics, and is in general the best detailed analysis of the financ- 
ing of the upswing in Germany that has appeared. It is, however, 
very restricted in scope and is not supplemented, here or elsewhere 
in the book, by a discussion of other economic policies which were 
essential to the working of the scheme as a whole. Thus no 
reference is made to the importance of the stabilisation of wage- 
rates, while the treatment of prices and price movements is 
inadequate and in places a little misleading. For example, the 
whole of the rise in food prices between 1933 and 1935 is explained 
as though it was a direct result of a growth of consumers’ demand, 
whereas in fact it was largely due to a deliberate policy on the 
part of the Government to put agricultural prices on to an economic 
level for the farmer. It is further not correct to conclude, from 
the mere fact that the cost-of-living index-number had risen six 
points between 1933 and 1938 (plus some deterioration in quality), 
that “even the official statistics do not deny the decline in the 
standard of living.” Deductions as to the standard of living must 
take into account, inter alia, (a) the relative rise of weekly earn- 
ings during the period, (b) the regularity of employment, and 
(c) the numbers in employment in 1933 and 1938. 

Chapter ITI is a brief excursus on the policy to be pursued in 
regard to the taxation of profits at different stages of the trade 
cycle. The author concludes cautiously that “since certain 
industries are usually placed in an exceptionally prosperous posi- 
tion by public works, the possibility of using the proceeds of an 
excess profits tax as a subsidy for less strategically placed firms 
should be explored in the light of given conditions.” 

In Chapter IV the author takes a number of Germany’s main 
industries and analyses, with interesting results, the ways in which 
the distribution of Government expenditure and the form taken 
by recovery have affected each of them. 
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Considering Professor Poole’s book as a whole, it is a solid 
and scholarly contribution to the history of the German economic 
revival, on its financial side; and its value is enhanced by the 
way in which this particular episode is viewed against the back- 
ground of reflationary policies in general, and by the frequent 
comparisons which he is able to make with recent American 


experience. 
C. W. GuILLEBAUD 
St. John’s College, 


Cambridge. 


The Bank of Canada: The Development and Present Position of 
Central Banking in Canada. By Mizton L. SrToxgs. 
(Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada. 1939. 
Pp. xii + 382. 18s.) 


A stupy of the origins, organisation and pre-war operations 
of the Bank of Canada is to be welcomed. It is therefore the more 
to be regretted that Dr. Stokes has contented himself with 
assembling a mass of material without subjecting it to any very 
searching analysis. It is convenient to have this material thus 
collected, but it remains largely raw material. 

The first chapter, based on an account in the Canada Year 
Book, sketches briefly the monetary system of the Dominion before 
1914; the second the operation of the Finance Acts of 1914 and 
1923. The next two, on the development of the central banking 
idea in Canada from 1913 to 1934, consist principally of excerpts 
from and summaries of debates in the House of Commons and 
statements by Canadian bankers. Chapter V is a précis of views 
presented in 1933 before the Royal Commission on Banking and 
and Currency in Canada, and Chapter VI of the Commission’s 
report; Chapter VII is a résumé of debates in the House of 
Commons on the Bank of Canada Bill; and Chapter VIII of the 
Bank of Canada Act of 1934, which is reproduced in extenso in 
Appendix 1. Two further chapters describe the organisation of 
the Bank and summarise further debates in the House of Commons 
and the ensuing Bank of Canada Amendment Acts of 1936 and 
1938, which also are reproduced in appendices. Another, con- 
cerning the operations of the Bank from 1935 to 1938, draws 
heavily on the publications of the Bank and particularly on the 
Governor’s annual reports. 

Throughout, close dependence on documents militates against 
lucid organisation and makes for repetition. In the somewhat 
slender connecting thread of descriptive chronology and ex- 
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planation minutie such as the comparative size of the Bank notes 
bulk bewilderingly large. The comments interspersed are not 
always illuminating, as witness an observation that “ Central 
bankers are dealing in the rarefied atmosphere of monetary 
finance ” (p. 297). Neither are they always consistent. The Bank 
in its original form is described as a “‘ unique and highly successful 
experiment in the field of public-private enterprise ” (p. 246) and 
on the same page it is suggested that the Government should 
not have amended the Bank of Canada Act “‘ until such time as 
the Bank has had time to demonstrate its strength and weak- 
nesses.”” Some generalisations are made without support of 
argument or evidence, for example: ‘“‘ This Board [of fourteen 
directors] appears to be much too large and unwieldy, especially 
for a country like Canada ”’ (p. 246). 

Even in the final chapter on the “ Roéle of the Bank in the 
Canadian Economic System” there is less significant inter- 
pretation than consolidation of material already presented. The 
difficulties and opportunities offered to the Central Bank by the 
highly centralised commercial banking system and lack of a 
sensitive money market are described. It is suggested that the 
Bank introduced at least potential new elements into the monetary 
system in its attempts to establish a bill market, its then still 
untried powers of exchange regulation, its open market operations, 
its power, also unused, to alter the Bank Rate, and its rdle as 
financial adviser to the Government. 

The significance of these innovations and of the Bank’s policy 
is left obscure through failure to give the operations of the Bank 
and of the monetary system their necessary context in the 
structure of the economy as a whole. Apart from reiteration of 
the fact that Canada is dependent on exports the peculiarities of 
her economy are barely mentioned. There is slight evidence of 
appreciation of the implications of Canada’s economic immaturity 
and struggles to achieve a greater degree of maturity; of her 
dependence not merely upon exports but upon exports of primary 
staple products requiring heavy investment in specialised equip- 
ment in anticipation of uncertain and fluctuating returns; of the 
clash of interest between the debtor groups engaged in primary 
production and creditor groups in the relatively mature financial 
centres of the East; of the difficulty of reconciling the claims of 
exporters who might be helped by currency depreciation with the 
claims of debt service abroad; and of sectionalism within the 
Dominion arising from dependence of different regions on different 
staple products. It is impossible to understand fully the réle of 
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the central banks without investigating the economic, technical 
and geographic roots of the monetary system. 
IRENE M. Spry 
Toronto. 


The Growth of Federal Finance in India. By P. J. THomas. 
(London: Oxford University Press. 1940. Pp. xi + 558. 
20s.) 


THE title of Professor Thomas’s book is distinctly misleading. 
The history of the growth of federal finance in India can hardly 
be said to go back beyond the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms of 
1919, which bestowed a large measure of financial] autonomy on 
the provinces in regard to subjects “transferred’’ to Ministers 
responsible to the Provincial legislatures, whose activities were, 
however, severely limited by the fact that both transferred and 
reserved subjects had to draw upon a common purse. No ques- 
tion of federal finance in the proper sense of the term could arise 
until the Central Government had divested itself of a substantial 
measure of its control over the Provinces. 

Professor Thomas has given his readers something bigger and 
better than the history of Indian finance during the last twenty 
years. He has gone back to the days of the East India Com- 
pany, and has told in most interesting fashion the story of the 
battle waged by the Provinces to free themselves from the meti- 
culous control of the Government of India and to secure what 
they considered their fair share of the country’s revenues. The 
fortunes of that battle varied with the ups and downs of the 
Central Government’s finances and with the personalities of the 
Viceroys. In Mayo and Ripon, the Provinces found powerful 
sympathisers with their cause, but Lawrence was stoutly opposed 
to any decentralisation, though some Members of his Council 
held more liberal views. Writing in 1867, Sir Richard Strachey 
held that “ the financial position of the central authority should 
by degrees be brought to assimilate generally to that of the 
United States Central Government though, of course, powers of 
supervision and control must continue to be exercised over the 
finances of the local administrations which have no existence in 
America.”’ It was in the “ powers of supervision and control ” 
that the crux of the matter lay, and the fear of weakening those 
powers led to the rejection by the Home Government of the very 
modest measure of devolution proposed by Massey, the Finance 


Member. The struggle was to continue for another half-century 
No. 200.—VOL. L. MM 
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until complete independence in the provincial sphere was won 
and embodied in the Act of 1935. The fixed assignments to the 
Provinces under Mayo in 1870 were followed by the system of 
shared revenues regulated by five-year contracts which was intro- 
duced in 1883. The contracts were made “ quasi-permanent ”’ 
in 1904 and permanent without the qualification in 1912. The 
financial system established under the Montagu—Chelmsford 
Reforms of 1919 represented a half-way house between a unitary 
and a federal system. 

Professor Thomas handles his subject with a refreshing objec- 
tivity which is not always to be found in the works of the Indian 
economists who have dealt with it. In these days, when the 
burden.of financial responsibility has been so largely transferred 
to the shoulders of Indians themselves, it is not amiss that 
they should be reminded, as they are by Professor Thomas, that, 
as the result of the British tradition of conservative finance— 
strengthened, it is true, by the position of the rulers as outsiders— 
the burden of taxation in India in British times has always been 
very low, and that India’s debt position is probably more favour- 
able than that of any other country in the world, 80 per cent. of 
the debt being covered by interest-yielding assets or by money 
lent to the Provinces or Indian States. There is only one 
point on which Professor Thomas is unable to take an entirely 
detached view. Provincial patriotism—shared to the full by 
the present writer, himself a Madras civilian—compels him to 
comment from time to time with sorrowful indignation on the 
way in which the thrifty Province of Madras was bled for the 
benefit of the Central Government and that of its spendthrift 
neighbours. 

Professor Thomas’s last chapter, “Retrospect and Prospect,” 
is the least satisfactory in what is, on the whole, a most satis- 
factory book. It is too short to be of real value, and its subject- 
matter might well have formed the basis of a separate book. 
That the cure for India’s poverty is increased production and a 
rise in the standard of living, especially throughout the country- 
side, is obvious, but a mere statement of the problem—and 
Professor Thomas has little room for more—contributes nothing 
towards its solution. And his suggestions for the reform of the 
provincial tax system call for much more detailed consideration 
than he has been able to give them. The standardisation of that 
sheet-anchor of provincial revenues, the land-revenue assessments, 
at 25 per cent. of the annual value, with an extra assessment on 
land growing commercial crops, may be the least troublesome 
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way of removing anomalies and contradictions, but the land- 
revenue system of India is so deeply rooted in the past and pre- 
sents such diversities in the different parts of India that it is 
open to grave doubt whether those anomalies and contradictions 
can be disposed of by the application of a simple formula. 

F. Noyce 


The Economic Life of Primitive Peoples. By MELVILLE J. HER- 
skovits. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1940. Pp. xii + 
492 + xxviii. $4.50.) 


TuaT anthropologists and economists should, as a class, be 
mutually ignorant of each other’s work has for long been of the 
nature of a scandal. Recently, however, anthropologists have 
done much to rectify the situation, the year 1939 having pro- 
duced at least three contributions by anthropologists on primitive 
economics, written with a full understanding of the nature of 
economic theory. Mr. Herskovits’ work constitutes a useful 
addition to this list. 

Ina patiently developed survey of primitive culture throughout 
the world Mr. Herskovits succeeds in refining some of the funda- 
mental concepts of the economist, and in particular brings out 
clearly the various ways in which the economist’s preoccupation 
with machine economies has led to undue simplifications. Ex- 
change, with its correlative, ownership, to take but one example, 
can rarely be expressed in the simple terms that are adequate for 
their treatment in the familiar modern world; while at the same 
time many of the economic phenomena commonly regarded by 
economists as peculiar to highly developed societies are to be 
found amongst primitives, such, for instance, as the use of money, 
the giving of credit and the payment of interest. These, among 
other points, are well brought out. Incidentally, Mr. Herskovits 
is at some pains to show how naive and ridiculous can be the 
descriptions occasionally put forward by economists with the 
object of showing how our machine economies have naturally 
and inevitably evolved from highly fanciful savage beginnings. 
The book should prove a useful addition to the library of any 
economist who wishes to clarify his thoughts as to the dividing 
line between those axioms and generalisations which may safely 
be taken as unquestionable in the discussion of human motives 
in the abstract (freed, that is, from the limitations imposed by 
human institutions in a temporary and specialised environment) 
and those principia media which it is only too easy to admit as 
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equally obvious because the investigator overlooks the extent to 
which he passively accepts contemporary social structure and 
human reactions to it as part of the fundamental nature of any 
universe within which human beings can be conceived as 


functioning. 
W. E. ARMSTRONG 


University College, 
Southampton. 

















NOTES AND MEMORANDA 


WorkKING-CLass EXPENDITURE 


Ir is of considerable interest and importance to know the 
effect of rising prices, rationing, maximum price regulations and 
scarcity of some commodities on expenditure in relation to 
sufficiency of nourishment and to the standard of living attainable 
by the increased earnings of various sections of the working class. 
No doubt the Ministry of Food is accumulating evidence of 
aggregate consumption of the more important foods, but it is a 
long chain between a central depository and the table of a work- 
man’s house. ; 

To supply some of the relevant information, the Oxford 
University Institute of Statistics organised on a small scale a 
collection of working-class hudgets for the second fortnight in 
May 1940, and repeated the attempt in the second fortnight in 
October. The co-operation of a considerable number of organisa- 
tions, University and other, was obtained, and the budgets came 
from widely dispersed areas. The inquiry was limited to the 
central body of town operatives, where there was a man at work, 
earning normally between 55s. and 80s., and at least one child of 
school age; the selection of the families was not on any scientific 
basis, but simply of those who were accessible to the investigator. 
In all, 163 budgets were obtained, apparently accurate and 
sufficiently detailed for tabulation, while some others had to be 
rejected. 

Though the number of budgets is small and their distribution 
in locality is sporadic, they appear to form a fairly homogeneous 
group, which is broadly typical of those families whose personal 
occupations and wages have not been radically modified by the 
war. But since the results cannot safely be regarded as general 
or as averages of a definite group, their principal use may be found 
in comparison with later reports from the same families. 

Tables I and II show the local distribution of the budgets, 
and the average expenditure under principal categories. The 
entries for food and rent are reliable and complete. Under fuel, 
which here includes lighting, there is some confusion in date 
because of the existence of quarterly payments, but the averages 
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TABLE I. 


Working-Class Budgets, May 1940. 

































































Average weekly expenditure (shillings). 
Numbers of ( - 
District. Per family. Food : per 
Fam- | Per- 
ilies. | sons. | Total. | Rent. | Food. Person. |“ Man.” 
| 
Kent 7 27 71 8-8 33 8-6 11-5 
London 1l 48 77 14-3 34 7-9 10-2 
Oxford . 26 138 70 13-9 33 6-2 8-9 
Bristol . 22 118 69 11:3 33 6-1 8-0 
Birmingham . 7 38 81 8-4 42 7-7 9-8 
Stoke . ° 7 31 88 13:1 40 9-0 11-4 
Lincoln . 9 43 66 11-5 31 6-3 8-2 
Sheffield 19 79 79 11-3 33 8-0 10-2 
Liverpool - : 14 65 72 12-0 36 7-7 9-7 
Lancs. and Yorks. . 14 57 69 11-8 32 7:8 10-3 
Newcastle 15 56 63 10-3 28 7-6 9-6 
Glasgow 5 29 70 9-2 31 5-4 7-8 
Dundee 7 34 68 7:8 30 6-1 8-2 
Total 163 | 763 | 73 | 11-6 | 33 | 71 | 98 
TABLE II. 
Percentages of totals. 
Weekly average 
expenditure . _ 
(shillings). New Cost-of-Living 
collection. Budget. 
Per Per Per Exc. Exc. 
family, | person. |“‘ man.” All misc. All ea 
Food 33-1 71 9-3 45-4 59-4 52-6 55-3 
Rent 11-6 2-5 3-3 15-9 20-8 14-6 15-3 
Clothing 5-6 1-2 1-6 7-6 10-0 18-8 19-7 
Fuel 5-5 1-2 1-5 7-5 9-8 9-3 9-7 
Misc. 17-2 3-7 4-9 23-6 == 4:7 — 
Total 73-0 | 15-6 20-6 | 100 100 100 100 




















are approximately true for the end of the spring. For clothing a 
fortnight’s account is insufficient, and comparison with former 
budgets suggests that it is an under-estimate, dealing mainly with 
repairs and minor purchases, though subscriptions to clothing 
clubs are also frequently included. The residual expenditure, 
included in the total as miscellaneous, is a minimum, for while 
‘the housekeeper accounted for all the money that passed through 
her hands, she did not always include cash kept for personal 
This has been the subject of 


expenditure by the wage-earners. 
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further analysis, but in the sequel here it is only proposed to deal 
with food. In Table II a comparison is made with the allocation 
of expenditure that forms the weighting system of the official 
Cost-of-Living Index. There is no doubt that this index does not 
include in the miscellaneous group much of the expenditure that 
is customary in all but the poorest families, and the miscellaneous 
class has a much smaller content than in the budgets under review." 
The averages are given per person and per equivalent adult male 
(per “‘man’”’); for the latter a male over 14 years has been taken 
as unity, a female over 14 years as 0-85, and children as 0-55. 


Tas_e III. 
Distribution of Food Expenditure. 




















Percentages of total. 
Cost-of-Living 1918 N. 
Budget as in Budget for llecti 
May 1940. semi-skilled. eaneteeens 

Cereals. m ‘ 18} 20 16 
Meat and Fat . : 26 32 26 
Fish : ‘ a 5 3 3 
Dairy ‘ . ° 304 24 27 
Grocer ‘ . : 143 13 13 
Vegetables and fruit . 5s 8 15 





100 100 100 





The figures in Table III show the relationship between the 
expenditure on the main classes of food in the new collection and 
in the Cost-of-Living Index weighting. The latter includes 
potatoes only in the vegetables and fruit group. In May 1940 
fish was dear and scarce, and it was to be expected that little 
would be spent on it; otherwise the allocation is similar. A more 
definite comparison can be made with the budgets collected for 
the Sumner Committee in 1918, when the system of rationing, 
pricing and supplies was not dissimilar from the present; the 
allocation between the main groups closely resembles that in 
1940. 

Table IV shows the distribution of families according to their 
weekly expenditure per person and per “man.” The British 
Medical Association’s estimate for the cost of a minimum diet for 


1 In 1914 food was taken as 60 per cent., rent as 16 per cent., but owing to 
the different increases in price the division of expenditure on unchanged purchases 
is modified by May 1940 as in Table IT. 
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TABLE IV. 
Weekly Food Expenditure. 
Number families (163). 
Shillings : 3-. | 4-. | 5-. | 6-. | 7-. | 8-. | 9-. | 10—.) 11-.) 12—.| 13—.| l4 or 
; over. 
Per person 5 | 11 | 26 | 34 | 25 | 20] 22 8 4 | 3| 3 2 
Per *“‘ man” se 3| 4] 12] 27] 23] 20 | 29] 21/ 12] 6 6 
Average. Quartiles. 

Per person Tle. 78. 3d., 9s. 
Per “‘man’”’ 9-38. 7s. 9d., lle. 3d. 











an adult male per week in July 1936 was 6s. 5d.; applying the 
Cost-of-Living Index to this, we find that the equivalent in May 
1940 was 7s. 1ld. From the table it appears that one-quarter of 
the families failed to reach this minimum. On the other hand, the 
upper quarter spent lls. 3d. or more. 

Rations at the dates of the new Budgets were :— 











Per head, weekly. May 1940. October 1940. 
Bacon ; . : ; ‘ 8 oz. 4 oz. 
Meat (child under 6 years half-ration) ls. 10d. 2s. 2d. 
Butter , ‘ ° 8 oz. 2 oz. 
Fats, including butter . _- 8 oz. 
Tea . ° ‘ , — 2 oz. 
Sugar 12 oz. 8 oz. 











In the collection of budgets summarised by Sir John Orr in 
Food, Health and Income the weekly consumption of bacon and 
ham was 4} oz., of beef and mutton 16 oz. (about 10d. at the prices 
of last May), of butter 7} oz., of tea 2-5 oz. and of sugar 18 oz, 
These are the estimates for the Group most nearly corresponding 
to the new set of budgets, and are near the averages for all classes. 
™ would, then, be anticipated that in May the rations of meat, 
bacon and butter would not be completely used by the poorer 
half of the working class, and it is well known that there were 
surpluses in the hands of retailers which led to more than the 
rations being offered to those who could afford them. For sugar 
and tea, on the other hand, where the consumption per head is 
much the same in all income grades, the ration is less than the 
former consumption, and in fact in the great majority of the 
budgets the whole ration of sugar was used, and except by those 
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below the lower quartile of expenditure more than the ration of 
tea since imposed. 

Details are given in Table V. Less than half the families used 
more than 60 per cent. of their meat ration, and only a small 


TABLE V. 
Purchases in Relation to Rations. 





























Number of families. 
Expenditure on: Quantity of: 
Percentage of meat 
or butter ration. pm ~ 
. meat, utter, 
— bacon and Butter. margarine, 
‘ fish. lard, etc. 

Under 20 . . ‘ 9 — 21 — 
20- : ‘ . 32 4 27 — 
40- : : . 44 1l 40 — 
60- : . ‘ 29 15 32 17 
80- ‘ ; r 24 28 27 18 
100- ‘ ‘ , 10 20 _- 23 
120- ‘ : — 17 —- 18 
140- . ‘ > —_ 26 oes 23 
160- ; . ‘ — | 14 = 19 
180- ‘ — 8 12 
200 or over —_— 5 — 17 
148 148 147 147 





minority all the bacon ration. But when expenditure on all 
meat, bacon and fish is aggregated, it is found that the majority 
spent more, in many cases considerably more, on them than the 
value of the meat ration. In fact, the purchase of sausages, mince 
and other unrationed meats was found to be more economical 
(and it appears more in accordance with habits) than that of 
joints or steak from the butcher. 

The third column shows the number of families whose expendi- 
ture on meat, bacon and fish formed various percentages of their 
meat return. 

The last column shows the number of families who bought 
quantities of butter, margarine, etc., which formed various per 
centages of the weight of the butter ration. 

The full ration of butter was beyond the purse of most of the 
families. But the great majority purchased more than 8 oz. per 
head of butter, margarine and other fats, which are now rationed 
jointly. 

The information seemed to be sufficiently exact to allow a 
reasonable approximation to the calorie and protein content of 
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the diets. For this purpose small numbers of budgets near 
respectively to the average and the lower and upper quartiles of 
expenditure by families on food per “man” were selected and 
averaged. The main results were as follows : 


Average Intake of Calories and Protein per ‘“‘ Man”’ per Day. 














At the Lower Upper 

average. quartile. quartile. 
Calories 3,000 2,750 3,550 
Protein: total ‘ : ‘ 3-1 oz. 2-9 oz. 4-0 oz. 
animal as % of total 44 45 524 











The energy value in the average group equals what is as a rule 
considered to be the minimum requirement. At the lower 
quartile it falls short by about 8 per cent. As to protein, there is 
not agreement about the minimum requisite, but it is at least 
arguable that there was some slight deficiency at the lower 
quartile, but sufficiency at and above the average. 

The general impression gathered from detailed study of the 
budgets is that there has been a difficulty in making the money go 
round as adequately as before the war, and consequently less than 
the rations were bought without always enough substitutes. But 
meanwhile the sums spent on non-necessaries in the miscellaneous 
class appeared to have been great enough to have made possible 
some economy and a more liberal diet. In brief, there are indica- 
tions that the demand for “ circuses’”’ is more urgent than that 
for “bread.” But there is not enough evidence to confirm this 
opinion. 

Considerably more detail of these budgets is to be found in the 
Bulletin of the Institute of Statistics, Vol. II, Nos. 5 et seg., where 
a full analysis of the October budgets will be published when they 
are complete. 

Budgets in October 1940. 


Preliminary results of the second collection of Budgets are 
available at the time of writing. Several of the families had been 
disturbed by enemy action or moved for other causes, and not all 
the investigators were still available. So far 52 budgets have 
been tabulated for the same families in May and October. The 
results are set out in Table VI. A summary is also given of the 
average expenditure in October of 90 families, consisting of the 
52 comparable budgets and 38 others. 

It will be seen by comparison with Table II that, in the 52 
families for which comparable budgets have so far been tabu- 
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TaBLeE VI. 
Budgets of the Same Families. 



































Shillings per week 
- All families 
Per family. | Per person. | Per ‘‘ man.” | per “man,” 
October. 
May. | Oct. | May. | Oct. | May. | Oct. 
Cereals . 4:8 5:3 1-05] 1:15] 1-40; 1-52 1-54 
Fat 0-5 0-5 0-12} O-11] 0-15] 0-15 0-13 
Meat 7-3 8-4 1:59} 1-83] 2-10} 2-41 2-52 
Fish 1-1 1-0 0-23} 0-23] 0-30] 0-30 0-34 
Dairy 8-5 7-2 1-87| 1-58] 2-47] 2-08 1-99 
Grocer . ‘ ; 3-7 3-8 | 0-83) 0-83] 1-08] 1-09 1-05 
Vegetables and fruit 4-6 3-9 1:00} 0-85} 1-32] 1-12 1-23 
Other food s 1-2 1-2 0-27| 0-26| 0-36) 0-35 0-37 
Total food 31-7 | 31-3 6-95| 6-85] 9-19] 9-03 9-17 
Clothing 5-2 7-4 1-14] 1-62] 1-50} 2-13 2-05 
Fuel, etc. §-2 6-3 1-14 1-37 1-51 1-81 1-77 
Household 3-1 2-3 0-67) 0-51) 0-89] 0-67 0-80 
Miscellaneous 14-7 | 15-9 3:22] 3-47) 4:26] 4-57 4:26 
Rent 11-6 | 11-4 2-53 | 2-48] 3:35] 3-26 3-01 
Total 71-5 | 74-6 | 15-64] 16-30 | 20-69 | 21-48 | 21-06 














lated, the average expenditure per head is practically the same in 
May as in the larger collection. 

Between May and October there are increases in expenditure 
on Clothing and Fuel, increase in Meat and decreases under 
Dairy and Vegetables. The only important changes in the 
Ministry of Labour’s Cost-of-Living details from May to October 
were increases in the prices of fish, milk, eggs and clothing, and a 
decrease for cheese. It is possible that the increase in the price 
of milk was partly offset by the cheaper milk organisation. The 
purchase of eggs decreased owing to their price and scarcity. 

The decrease in expenditure on vegetables is completely 
accounted for by allotment produce in October. When reason- 
able allowance is made for this, it is found that it is equivalent 
to 0-5s. averaged over the 52 families, and that the average virtual 
expenditure on all food per head was almost exactly the same at 
the two dates. The lower quartile was also the same, but the 
upper quartile rose from 11s. 3d. to about 12s. 

The great majority of these households used the whole of their 
tea and sugar rations in October. On the average little more 
than half the allowance was spent on rationed meat at each date, 
the expenditure rising in proportion to the increased ration. In 
the case of butter the average consumption in May was 3-8 oz. per 
head and only 5 families took the full ration of 8 oz.; but in 
October the average consumption was 1-8 oz., and the great 
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majority bought the full 2 oz. per head. In October, 30 out of the 
52 families used the whole of their ration of fats (8 oz. per head) 
and the average was 7-3 oz. 

Comparison of the last two columns of Table VI shows that 
the addition of the 38 families, for which there are no comparable 
returns in May, results in slight modifications in average food 


expenditure and some reduction in other categories. 
A. L. BowLEy 





THE MEASUREMENT OF REAL INCOME. 


LET us define (i) real income as the sum of all items produced 
by factors of production, and (ii) money income as the sum of the 
payments made to these factors for their services in providing 
the said items. Any tolerable method of measuring real income 
through prices must satisfy the following condition—namely 
that, provided only one sort of commodity is being produced, 
money income divided by the price index shall be equal to the 
number of (in this case) homogeneous units of real income. We 
have to ask what way or ways of treating indirect taxes in the 
construction of price index-numbers are compatible with this 
condition. To answer that question will not, of course, enable us 
to decide any of the larger problems of index number construction. 
But none the less it should be useful. 

First, suppose that a tax is imposed on those units of our com- 
modity that are sold to private persons, and the proceeds used to 
pay factors of production for producing other units for the 
service of the Government. 

Write Q, for output not for Government; Q, for output for 
Government : . 


e for cost of production per unit of output in either section. 
p for the price of the taxed goods as sold cum-tax. 

t for the rate of tax. 

P for the price index number. 

I for money income as defined above. 


Evidently Q,¢ = Qsc. 
To satisfy our condition the price index P must be such that 


5 Q,+ Q. Since obviously Q,p = J, this is so if P is taken 


Qip + Q2(0) or as Qi(p —t) + QC, 

Q,+ @: Q+% — 
that is to say, either if (1) the prices of non-Government 
goods are reckoned cum-tax and Government goods are assigned 





either as 
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a nil price, or (2) the prices of non-Government goods are reckoned 
ex-tax and Government goods are assigned a price equal to cost; 
money income in both cases being reckoned as defined above. 
Plainly, however, the condition is also and equally satisfied if 
(3) P is taken as 
Qip + Q2c 

Qi + % 
and money income is inflated, for the purpose of measuring real 
income, by the yield of the tax, so that it reads J + Q,t. Any 
of these methods of reckoning satisfies our condition. But it 
is not satisfied if the price of non-Government goods is taken cum- 
tax, Government goods are priced at cost and money income is 
not inflated, but reckoned as J. Dr. Bowley’s method, as set 
out in his paper to the Manchester Statistical Society (November 
1939), agrees with method (1) above. 

Secondly, suppose that money collected by the Government 
through indirect taxation is expended in making gratuitous 
transfers to pensioners and so on—forms of incomings which are 
not included in money income as here defined. In this case, to 
satisfy our condition it is obvious that either the price of taxed 
goods must be taken ex-tax or money income must be inflated, 
for the purpose of measuring real income, by the yield of the tax. 

Thus, provided we decide to assign to Government goods 
prices equal to cost—which seems the natural thing to do—we 
can satisfy the requirements of both of the above two cases 
either by reckoning the price of taxed goods ex-tax or by in- 
flating money income by the yield of the tax. But we must not 


do both these things. 
A. C. Picou 


Cambridge. 





THE WEIGHT OF CONSIGNMENTS IN TRANSPORT: 
A FurtTHER COMMENT. 


To most people interested in Transport, Lord Stamp’s article 
on “‘ The Weight of Consignments in Transport ”’ must have come 
as a dismal disappointment. Especially is this so when it is 
combined, as it is, with proposals for altering railway rates by a 
mere percentage, thereby preserving intact the shape of the rail- 
way rates structure and neglecting the opportunity now offered 
for bringing rates and charges more into line with modern require- 
ments. It is really distressing to find that so great a statistician 
is content with so poor a statistic as the average number of con- 
signments per 100 tons and is, apparently, not considering the 
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adoption of any improved returns; for the article, instead of 
rejecting the statistic as unworthy of attention, attempts, by 
statistical method, to squeeze out of it conclusions which it cannot 
sustain. 

My father, Sir George Gibb, at the beginning of the century, 
forced the English Railways, very unwillingly, to make some use 
of statistics. But the statistics he introduced were adopted for 
managerial purposes, and should not be looked upon as the alpha 
and omega of railway statistics. There is still far too little known 
statistically of certain branches of railway work, and more light 
is required. In no domain does this apply with greater truth 
than to the character of the work done as shown by the size of 
consignments. 

I have long known that the L.M.S. kept a record of the number 
of consignments, and have often wondered why they did it. I 
discovered its existence some 15 years ago when the L.M.S. 
canvassers and those of my own railway—then the G.W.R.—were 
reporting dreadful things about the diversion to road of traffic 
between Birmingham and London. I found that neither the G.W. 
nor the L.M.S. knew anything definite about the physical char- 
acteristics of the traffic between these two important centres. 
The revenue was, of course, known and the total tonnage was 
known, and the L.M.S., God bless them, knew the number of 
consignments, but beyond that nothing was known. The traffic 
could not be divided into classes, nor could any accurate picture 
be drawn which would help the rate-maker to see his problem and 
attempt to solve it in a rational manner. This seemed wrong, and 
a special inquiry was authorised on the G.W.R. Unfortunately 
this was done by hand labour, and although the results were most 
interesting and encouraging, the facts could not be sorted and 
re-sorted to yield maximum results, as would have been the case 
had machine methods been used. Though the picture of the 
traffic obtained by this inquiry was both interesting and sur- 
prisingly different from the expected, no use was made of it, partly 
because it is difficult to use an isolated picture. No arrangements 
were made to compile a continuous or even a discontinuous record. 

Shortly afterwards it was decided to make another test of a 
week’s traffic on the whole system in order to compare this test 
record with that compiled eight years earlier in connection with 
the new rates to be applied under the Railways Act of 1921. The 
first test in 1920 was done completely by hand, but experience 
with the Birmingham-—London traffic return enabled me to urge, 
with success, that this second test should be compiled by 
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machinery, for then a number of supplementary questions could 
be asked and answered with but little extra cost. The cards 
employed were therefore designed 


(1) to enable a comparison to be made with the earlier 
tests ; 

(2) to give information about length of haul, and 

(3) to divide traffic according to weight of consignment. 


The comparison between the traffic carried in a week in March 
1920 and in March 1928 showed remarkably little variation and 
satisfied me that, short as it is, a week gives a very fair picture of 
the work done by an English Railway Company. The inquiry 
relating to the weight of consignment could therefore be relied 
upon as typical and statistically sound. The results were so 
interesting and surprising, that I was authorised to publish them 
in the Railway Gazette of November 1, 1929, under title of ‘“‘ A 
Bird’s-Eye View of the Goods Traffic on an English Railway,” 
Mr. Rose, who was in charge of the machines, being associated 
with me as joint author. 

TABLE I. 
Abridged Analysis of the Weight of Traffic Charged at Tonnage 

Rates and Forwarded in the Test Week in March, 1928, 

Great Western Railway. 





Weight of Consignment. 





Class. 0 ton 2tons | 4tons | 6tons | 10 tons 
to to to to to 20 tons All 

lton | 3tons | 5tons | 9tons | 19tons| and | Weights. 

19 cwt. | 19 cwt. | 19 cwt. | 19 cwt. | 19 cwt. | over. 


1-6 in O.W. |. 4 























Tons. ‘120 4,415 | 7,703 | 31,184 | 43,423 

Per cent.. 0-2 10-2 17-7 71-9 | 100-0 
1-6 in C.W. 

Tons. 2,861 18,918 | 20,190 | 64,893 | 106,862 

Per cent.. 2-6 17-7 18-9 60-8 100-0 
7-10 ‘ it J 

Tons. 591 | 12,736 { 21,537 | 15,983 | 21,014 | 49,441 | 121,301 

Per cent... 0-5 10-5 17-7 13-2 17-3 40-8 | 100-0 
ll 

Tons. 66 | 1,162 901 816 851 | 1,301 | 5,097 

Per cent. . 1:3 22-7 17-7 16-0 16-7 25-6 | 100-0 
12-20 

Tons .| 23,386 | 5,056 | 2,180 | 2,688 | 4,191 | 2,880 | 40,383 

Per cent.. | 58-0 12-5 5-4 6-6 10-4 7-1 100-0 
7-20 

Tons .| 24,043 | 18,954 | 24,617 | 19,487 | 26,056 | 53,622 | 166,781 

Per cent.. | 14-4 11-4 14:8 11-7 15-0 32-2 | 100-0 
1-20 in C.W. |* — 4 

Tons. 70,475 38,405 | 46,246 |118,515 | 273,643 

Per cent. . 25-7 141 16-9 43-3 | 100-0 




















O.W. = Owners’ wagons. C.W. = Railway Company’s wagons. 
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On page 527 is the table analysing the week’s traffic according 
to weight of consignment, which I respectfully submit is very much 
more informative than a ten-year record of the number of con- 
signments per 100 tons, although it only applies to a week. 

The traffic in the higher classes 12-20 was further analysed into 
a larger number of weight gradations. Perhaps unfortunately, 
the results were published only in percentage form, as these seemed 
most easy to read, but this method makes it impossible to combine 
the tonnage traffic in each class with the “ smalls ”’ traffic referred 
to later. The percentage figures are set out below :— 


TABLE II. 
Percentage of Tonnage in the Higher Classes forwarded in various 
Weights of Consignments, All Distances, Great Western 
Railway. 








Up to | 6 cwt. | 10 ewe. ad or et lat ond ee ood be ed bee 

Class. 5 ewt. 9 ll sae 1 ton | 2 tons | 3 tons | 5 tons | 9 tons | 19 tons = 
— 119 ewt. | 19 cwt. | 19 ewt. | 19 ewt. | 19 cwt. | 19 ewt. . 

12 13-4 | 144 | 223 | 25:8 6-1 2-2 4-2 4-2 3-8 3-6 
13* 2-8 3-2 5-1 4:7 71 6-9 3-9 66 | 40-1 | 19-6 
14 93 | 116 | 165 | 11-4 9-5 5-1 54 | 16-9 9-1 5-2 
15 126 | 142 | 155 | 14:3 63 4:3 7-2 5-0 7-6 | 13-0 
16 11-5 | 13:3 | 17-1 | 195 95 5-3 6:8 5-2 55 63 
17 20:1 | 21:0 | 21-8 | 13-5 6-7 3-1 3-1 4-4 3-7 2-6 
18 176 | 185 | 189 | 185 8-6 5-6 53 3-4 2-9 0-7 
19 8-5 86 | 10-1 13-0 86 | 12-2 8-8 91 | 12-6 8-5 
20 21-9 | 222 | 19-7 | 13-7 63 2-8 63 56 1-5 0-0 



































* Motor spirit class. 


Tables I and II, interesting though they are, would be far 
more interesting if they could be compared with up-to-date 
figures. I understand from Sir James Milne that shortly before 
the war another test was being made, and the new figures would 
be so compiled that they could be used to make comparisons with 
the earlier return. It is to be hoped that new tables will be 
published exactly on the same lines as the above, in order that 
something may be known of the change in the character of railway 
traffic since 1928. 

It will be noticed that the above table does not give the number 
of consignments per 100 tons, as I am afraid it was not thought 
worth while to count the number of consignments, though this 
could have been done with ease. Even had the number of con- 
signments been given, it would not have been possible to compare 
the G.W. with the L.M.S. record from the table, as it does not 
include the most numerous type of consignment known as 
*‘ smalls,” or small consignments usually under 3 cwts. to which 
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the “smalls” scale applies. During the 1928 test week were 
forwarded 8834 tons of “ smalls” traffic, compared with 40,383 
tons of tonnage traffic carried in the same period. This “ smalls ” 
traffic was analysed in weight gradations in the following 
table :— 


TaBLeE III. 


Proportion of ‘‘ Smalls” Traffic falling into Each Weight 
Group (Great Western Railway). 











rs oa 
6 | 4 4 * x | ¥ 
~ ~~ ~ £¢ n ¢ u he 
Om BOG Boo 5 Total 
Class. 8 hg, 635 = @ Bs tonnages. 
Q, # “ 
~ — E - oF 
oO o 
_ N 
Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. Tons. 
12 1-9 12-6 35:8 2-3 17-4 1,630 
13 3-2 13-9 34-3 33-3 15-3 216 
14 1-6 14-9 37-2 31-8 14-5 834 
15 2-2 18-8 34-3 31-0 13-7 882 
16 2-7 17-4 _ 33-5 31-2 15-2 1,280 
17 6-3 23-8 33-7 24-8 11-4 750 
18 4-0 26-2 35-3 25-0 9-5 1,980 
19 5-1 28-5 36-7 22-0 7:7 750 
20 3-9 23-5 37-5 24-9 10-2 512 
8,834 




















Again I am afraid there is no note of the number of consign- 
ments, though a fairly accurate approximation could be made if 
this were thought worth while. 

These three tables give a pretty good picture of the size of 
consignments on the G.W.R. in 1928 and almost certainly on the 
L.M:S. also, for all tests made between 1920 and 1928 showed a 
quite remarkable sameness between the G.W. and L.M.S. The 
L.N.E. returns exhibited a small and pretty constant difference, 
while the Southern figures were a law unto themselves. 

For other tables relating to the length of haul inquiry, the 
reader is referred to the full article in the Railway Gazette of 
November 1, 1929. 

The L.MS. statistics prove that it takes 400 consignments to 
make up 100 tons, but very few readers, even railwaymen, would 
gather from this, as the G.W. figures showed, that 74-3 per cent. 
of the tonnage other than coal and parcels of 3 cwts. and under 
and in company’s wagons, consisted of consignments of 6 tons and 
No. 200.—VOL. L. NN 
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over, of which 43-3 per cent. consisted of consignments of 20 tons 
and over. If traffic in owners’ wagons is included, as it should 
be, 246,460 out of 316,066 tons, or 77-7 per cent., was forwarded 
in 6-ton consignments or over. I have no doubt but that the 
L.MS. figures, if ascertained, would give a very similar result. 

Although, therefore, nearly 80 per cent. of the tonnage, 
excluding coal, handled by the railway was forwarded in consign- 
ments of 6 tons and over, probably more than 80 per cent. of the 
consignments consisted of “‘smalls’’—or parcels traffic, if non- 
technical language may be used. I do not think any useful 
purpose would be served by bracketing a 100-ton consignment of 
structural steel with the replacement of Tom Brown’s tuck box 
at Rugby School. I prefer to think of “‘smalls”’ traffic as some- 
thing very distinct, governed by special economic considerations, 
and preferably charged for in a way differing entirely from the 
charges raised on “ tonnage ”’ traffic. But I must not trespass 
into the rating field, for there is still more to be said about the 
weight of consignments. 

Lord Stamp states on page 243 of the Journal: “ Now it is 
known that the higher items in the classification have been those 
most vulnerable to competition and these are the goods worth 
high value in small bulk.” I venture to challenge this statement. 
Nothing of the kind is known, though it was certainly thought to 
be true at one time. Its truth was more than doubted when I left 
Paddington more than 10 years ago. The higher the class the 
smaller, as a rule, is the consignment, and small consignments, 
even of high-class traffic, are not by any means attracted to road 
transport unless it is easily possible to aggregate many small con- 
signments into large ones. The other day, as an indirect conse- 
quence of Hitler’s blitzkreig, 1 had occasion to send my wife’s 
bicycle and sewing-machine from Aldeburgh on the Suffolk coast 
to Windermere in the Lake District. The classification for these 
articles was, I think, class 18 and 19, but the two were combined 
to form a consignment of class 19 traffic—that is, nearly the 
highest class in existence. In spite of this, and in spite of the 
absence of an exceptional rate (exceptional machinery rates are 
very common), the charge for the consignment was 5s. 8d., and I 
have yet to meet the road haulier who would wish to compete for 
such business. About the same time a small shop assistant was 
evacuated from Aldeburgh to Cambridge, a distance of 70-80 
miles. Her personal belongings and effects would fall into a com- 
paratively high class by railway, and yet I was told the charge by 
railway was about £6 less than the charge by road, and I see no 
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reason to doubt it. The difference was no doubt partly due to the 
difficulties under which road transport is now operating, but it 
was nevertheless still more due to the unsatisfactory size of the 
consignment from the road point of view and the impossibility 
of getting a return load into an evacuated area. In both these 
cases the size of the consignment ruled out road transport in spite 
of the fact that the goods concerned were in high railway classi- 
fications. It may be objected that in both cases the haul was long, 
and all recognise that the railway competitive position improves 
as the length of haul increases. This is admitted, but it still 
remains true that the size of the consignment was of greater 
importance than the length of haul. When I was at Paddington 
cases were brought to my notice of road hauliers who were taking 
lorry loads of small parcels from London to Cardiff and then hand- 
ing them to the railway for distribution to the Welsh villages. 
This, because the railway charges for small parcels for short 
distances were considerably less than bare cost by road. In spite 
of Lord Stamp’s allegation, it is probable that the size of the con- 
signment is far more important than railway classification, which, 
in England, ignores the weight of consignment almost entirely for 
classification purposes. And’ yet, as Lord Stamp’s article em- 
phasises, the railways appear to know almost nothing about the 
size of their consignments. 

It is perhaps important to note in this connection that the 
word “ consignment ”’ is not free from ambiguity and needs re- 
defining. Some years ago trouble with the railways arose because 
a trader had extended his premises by taking a building on the 
other side of the street, and the railways claimed that an order 
that came partly from one side of the street and partly from the 
other was not one consignment, and in this they were strictly 
correct. But from a purely railway, as distinct from a cartage 
point of view, there was only one consignment. Take again the 
case of a Suffolk farmer delivering milk in Bury. He delivers, 
say, to 200 customers. What is the size of the consignments ? 
He takes a large van-load of milk from the creamery to Bury, and 
it is delivered in detail, not by the motor van, but by men on 
bicycles. If the bicycle delivery men were employed by another, 
no doubt the van-load of milk would be treated as one consign- 
ment, and not as 200 consignments. There is a great deal to be 
said for treating the load of milk from creamery to Bury as one 
consignment whoever effects the final delivery to ultimate con- 
sumer. The flow of traffic which renders possible this aggregation 
of small consignments into one is an important factor in fixing the 
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weight of consignments in transport. The railways have long 
recognised this in their “ split-delivery ” arrangements, but they 
have paid so little attention to size of consignments that the idea 
has not been developed to any extent. 

Lord Stamp seems to think that the modern trend has been 
towards smaller consignments in transport. This may be so, and 
there are certainly arguments to support it, but if road transport is 
included with rail transport, and some care is taken over the 
definition of a consignment, it is probable that the reverse is the 
case. For road transport costs are so obviously reduced if good 
loads are secured, that traders have been paying more attention in 
recent years to the load factor and have been planning their 
distribution to make the best use of their own lorries, or obtain 
cheaper rates from road-hauliers. The drop in the size of railway 
consignments may easily be due to the fact that traders have been 
increasing the size of their consignments by road, leaving the 
railways with the bits and pieces. 

On page 246 reference is made to the Christmas trade. I 
shared Lord Stamp’s views when I first noticed the variations to 
which he calls attention, but I do not think a statistical analysis 
of the figures would support his contention that the Christmas 
trade has an important influence on the weight of consignments. 
For a reason difficult to explain, there are usually peak periods 
in the iron and steel trades in March and October, and it is 
probable the heavier carryings of iron products during the 
*“‘ Christmas trade ”’ period has a good deal more to do with the 
average weight of consignments than the Christmas-card habit. 
Moreover, during this period there are often heavier carryings of 
agricultural traffics—sugar-beet, for example—and outweigh in 
importance the Christmas trade, which probably increases in 
volume, but not in character, during the autumn months. The 
spring increase in the size of consignments is probably due to the 
influence of the building trade. 

In view of the enormous importance of the weight of consign- 
ments in railway transport, it is surely very wrong that so little 
is known about it and that even Lord Stamp is left guessing 
with nothing better to guide him than the average number of 
consignments per 100 tons. 

RoGER GIBB 
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COMMENT ON Mr. RoGerR Griss’s PAPER 


1. Mr. Gibb has singularly misconceived the object of my 
article. It was designed to examine the seasonal trend of a 
particular aspect of business behaviour, and, for this purpose, 
took a line of railway statistics which, whatever its demerits in 
other ways, had for this purpose the merit of continuity over a 
period statistically adequate which seemed to bear on the problem. 
The article had no reference whatever to railway statistics in 
general, or to the use of this particular series for management or 
for forming a basis for rates and charges or for any other general 
railway use. It certainly had no connection with proposals for 
altering rates by a percentage, arising on a Governmental war- 
time scheme. 

With a line of his own to bring in, he unashamedly adopts 
the old-time device of attributing to a writer an object at which 
he never had any intention of aiming, and then blaming him for 
falling short of it. It is disappointing that Mr. Gibb was not 
himself able to contribute any time-series bearing on the subject 
of my article. 

2. As regards the statistics quoted by Mr. Gibb, no one would 
imagine from his article that periodical traffic analysis has for 
some time been recognised by the railways as having a place in 
railway statistics for administrative purposes. He is evidently 
unaware of recent activity in this direction. Mr. Gibb says more 
than once that the tables he reproduces are interesting, but such 
statistics need to be more than interesting, they require to be 
useful, and it is noticeable that he draws no specific deductions 
bearing on the subject of the weight of consignments. It is true 
he suggests that the Tables give a “ pretty good picture,” but it 
is a somewhat diffused picture, and it gives no indication of the 
trend which was the particular theme of my article. Moreover, 
his Table is thirteen years old. 

3. On the merits of the series I have used: the individual 
figure has, of course, ambiguities and defects; but it is well 
recognised that, if the “‘error”’ is reasonably constant, a series 
of this character may be statistically valuable for measuring 
variations, and valid deductions may be equally well drawn. 

4. I do not wish here to embark upon a new subject, but 
there is this comment to be made on the one he opens. It is 
observed that his Tables ignore the “small” consignments (i.e., 
up to three cwts.), being confined to traffic charged at ‘‘ tonnage ” 
rates. It is true that in the matter immediately preceding 
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Table III, we are promised an analysis in weight gradations of 
the ‘‘ smalls ’’ traffic passing during the 1928 test week, but the 
Table itself, according to the heading, is still confined to traffic 
charged at “ tonnage ”’ rates. 

Mr. Gibb prefers to think of “ smalls” traffic as something 
very different, governed by special economic considerations and 
charged in a way differing entirely from the charges raised on 
“tonnage ” traffic. His ideas, as a theory of charging, may be 
quite admissible, but the “small” consignment cannot be 
ignored in its general bearing upon the railway economy, on the 
basis of some quite arbitrary limit drawn at a given weight level. 
As part of a study of the weight of consignments in transport, 
the small consignment must clearly be embodied in the picture. 

5. He quotes my remarks on page 243 of the JoURNAL as to 
the higher items in the classification being those most vulnerable 
to competition. Having taken this sentence out of its context, 
he proceeds to challenge it, but if he will take the trouble to read 
the rest of that particular paragraph, he will see that I have 
pointed out that some two-thirds of the total tonnage of road- 
borne traffic had been estimated to lie in classes 1-10, and went 
on to refer to the possible explanation that in any particular class 
the road haulier tends to abstract the large consignments, leaving 
the smaller to the railway. 

A proper recognition of the purport of this paragraph might 
have saved a considerable amount of space. 

6. Without in any way wishing to disparage the value of Mr. 
Gibb’s article, I can only say that it is really a different study. 
He has taken advantage of an acrobatic feat of substitution to 
indulge in certain criticisms, apparently having at the back of his 
mind his pet theories on the subject of the shortcomings of the 
basis of the present railway charging system. On this I, also, 


have views. 
STamMpP 





THe GERMAN WaR Economy IN THE LIGHT OF GERMAN 
Economic PERIODICALS 


Tue following survey is mainly based on the September- 
December, 1939 issues of the Deutsche Volkswirt and of the 
Vierjehresplan to which reference is made as D.V. and V.J.P. 
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respectively. A second article, similarly analysing the January— 
April 1940 issues, is to follow. 


General Planning 


A constant feature running right through German war 
economic literature is the claim that Germany’s economy is 
ideally organised on a war footing, and that the principles of a 
war economy have become the “iron ration of administrative 
practice ” (D.V., 29/9/39) as nowhere else in the world. “We 
have three things which the others have not got: organisation, 
experience, and knowledge of the principles of a war economy ” 
(V.J.P., 5/12/39). Claims that the political organisation in 
’ Germany is more suitable for a war economy that a democracy 
are frequent : “ The price problem is a political problem, funda- 
mentally one of State constitution, and requires a vigour and 
competence of State authority as it does not exist in democracies ”’ 
(D.V., 29/9/39). It is explained that not only had everything 
been carefully prepared in advance by the “economic general 
staff’? (Secretary of State Landfried, V.J.P., 5/12/39), but 
actually the original plans laid were much more rigorous than 
those in fact executed because the rapid success in Poland 
enabled the economic general staff to “ mitigate the plans ” 
(D.V., 20/10/39). The scarcity of labour, coal, and other sources 
of energy was much less than anticipated, and therefore much less 
concentration of output on the most efficient (“‘ W ”’) firms proved 
necessary than had been planned for (D.V., 15/12/39). On the 
other hand, the gradual “change from the principle of con- 
centration to the principle of dispersion’ has apparently also 
been influenced by transport difficulties which were not sufficiently 
taken into account in the original plans (D.V., 15/12/39). The 
entirely different atmosphere is described by articles which 
stress not so much the dangers of inflation, but, on the contrary, 
the dangers of deflation of taxing and cutting down too much. 
“Neither inflation nor deflation,” demands the Volkswirt 
(20/10/39). In connection with the carefulness of advance 
planning, great stress is also laid on the highly developed, con- 
stant, and all-comprehensive statistical “‘ penetration” of the 
economic system for war-economic purposes. No less than 
150,000 industrial establishments are regularly circularised by 
questionnaires; the information gained is “ without gaps” and 
allows of the construction of complete “‘ raw material balances.” 
The managers of the plants undergo real “ sacrifices”’ t6 answer 
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these questionnaires. The information gained is “secret”? and 
gathered by the Office of War-Economic Planning (V.J.P., 
5/9/39). 


Organisation of Supply 

One of the essential means of organising supply is by pooling 
or “ community working,” as it is commonly called in Germany, 
by which production is concentrated in “ W”’ firms, to which 
the most efficient equipment and labour is transferred, and the 
rest closed down but kept alive financially through the “ work 
conservation subsidy.” Problems of community working are 
frequently discussed. The formation of “ compulsory cartels ” 
by the law of 1933—registering an old feature of the German 
economic system—is said to facilitate “community working” 
enormously (D.V., 8/9/39). A difficult problem is to find a 
satisfactory “ key ” for the distribution of the subsidy as between 
the “ W ” firms in the same trade and industry in general, as the 
first profit ‘‘ primarily ” and industry in general “ secondarily ” 
from the setting free of raw materials, labour, and equipment in 
the closed firms (V.J.P., 5/12/39). State Secretary Landfried 
has also considered the problem of how to prevent the closed 
firms from getting an unfair advantage over the “ W ”’ firms when 
the war ends. “ The State leaders will find means and ways to 
force firms to fit themselves into the war economy” (V.J.P., 
5/12/39). It is suggested that the closed firms should not only 
get no interest on their capital, but should, in certain circum- 
stances, be forced to use up their reserves; also the “‘ work 
conservation subsidy ” should be a loan and not a subsidy; 
also, in certain “‘ over-crowded”’ industries it might not be 
advisable to keep all closed firms alive (D.V., 10/11/39). But, 
on the whole, the principle of ‘“ maintenance as. usual” is 
favourably contrasted with ‘“‘ business as usual” (D.V., 
8/9/39). 

Within the limits set by the closing down of many firms the 
watchword is “dispersion of orders” (D.V., 1/12/39). Orders 
are placed as much as possible directly, and not through “ para- 
sitic agents” (State Secretary Landfried, V.J.P., 5/12/39). 
Direct intervention is much more frequent in the matter of 
financing too. For example, the Army directly finances esseniial 
““W” firms where necessary, without the intervention of a 
Ministry of Supply (D.V., 6/10/39), and the Air Ministry, 
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through a Department called Luftfahrkontor, directly finances 
essential aircraft factories (D.V., 10/11/39). 

In the course of the policy of standardising output and 
community working, trade-marks have been abolished over a 
wide sector—for example, for soap, washing materials, biscuits, 
cornflakes, shoes. The Volkswirt doubt whether this process 
has not been pushed too far and whether, for example in the case 
of shoes, trade-marks ought not to be retained as a stimulus 
to efficient and “ honest ”’ production (1/12/39). 

As to the more administrative side, the relations between 
State and the organs of economic “ self-government,”’ such as 
cartels, chambers of commerce, etc., is giving rise to much and 
almost violent discussion. Those industrial organs were cer- 
tainly agitating for being entrusted with the sub-allocation of 
the raw material quota for their respective industries, but State- 
Secretary Landfried, in the already quoted important article on 
“ Collaboration of State and Economic Organisations in the War 
Economy,” flatly rejects that demand; but he agrees that in- 
dustry itself might perhaps be entrusted with the allocation to the 
individual firms of certain auxiliary materials such as iron for 
repairs, driving-belts, and lubricating oil, and he states, “I am 
prepared, following many suggestions, to make an experiment 
in this direction” (V.J.P., 5/12/39). The actual allocation of 
raw materials is now no longer on the basis of a specified reference 
period, as in the pre-war economy, but the new watchword is 
“The raw material follows the order” (D.V., 15/12/39). This 
is bound to ensure much greater control of production for civil 
demand. 

The frank admission of administrative difficulties is sig- 
nificantly enough to be found not in the Volkswirt, but in the 
official “‘ Four-Years-Plan.” “It is no secret that the present 
state with its frequent overlapping of State organs and of organs 
and bodies with self-government functions is satisfactory neither 
for the State nor for the economic organisations” (V.J.P., 
20/12/39). 


Labour Supply 


“Labour conscription” or “labour mobilisation” is, of 
course, accepted as “indispensable ” (Secretary of State Syrup 
in V.J.P., 20/9/39). Extensive use has been made of compul- 
sory labour drafts, and in the first war months “ several hundred 
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thousands ”’ are stated to have been drafted to war work in this 
way. The plea is made to mitigate cases of excessive personal 
hardship arising from the separation of families (D.V., 1/12/39). 
The comprehensiveness of the control of the labour market, 
established by the labour-book systems before the war, can be 
gauged from the fact that private households are counted as 
“establishments ’” and the private householder as an “ under- 
taker ” for the purposes of labour control. The labour contract 
has become “a sort of public contract ” (D.V., 29/9/39), not to 
be entered into or dissolved or modified without the permission 
of the Labour Exchange. One important purpose of labour 
conscription is stated by State Secretary Syrup: to prevent 
workers in firms that had to close down from vanishing from the 
labour market altogether (V.J.P.). 

It is also interesting to find it indicated that labour con- 
scription is also closely related to the monetary aim of preventing 
wage rates from rising (State Secretary Syrup, V.J.P., 20/9/39). 
On the other hand, three months later State Secretary Syrup 
stresses that labour conscription shall only be applied as an 
ultima ratio, and shall not become the normal method of pro- 
duction in war-time (V.J.P., 22/12/39). 

An important difference between the English and German 
war economies is in the method of exempting labour from war 
service. In Germany, exemption is not on the basis of “‘ occupa- 
tion ” but of “ firm,’ workers in ‘‘ W ”’ firms being, as a rule, 
reserved if claimed by the management. State Secretary Land- 
fried thinks that many “‘ W ”’ firms tend to abuse this privileged 
position by asking for more labour than they really need, even 
depleting the firms that supply them with necessary materials 
(V.J.P., 5/12/39). Consequently, he finds it necessary to warn 
the Labour Exchanges not to consider the non-‘‘ W ”’ firms as 
“free game’”’ for the ““W” firms. The result of the labour 
privilege for “ W ” firms has, of course, been a “rush ” (V.J.P., 
5/12/39) by entrepreneurs to get their firms classified as ““ W ” 
by hook or by crook. 

Generally speaking, it has been found easier to organise 
industrial labour on these rigorous lines than shop assistants or 
other black-coated workers (D.V., 15/9/39). 

Much attention is given to the problem of drawing women 
into industry. The concentration of production in the bigger 
firms is largely meant to increase the scope for female labour— 
because of the higher degree of mechanisation and arrangement 
of work on the conveyor-belt system in those firms (D.V., 8/9/39). 
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The Labour Book is found very useful in “ combing out ” women 
with recent previous industrial experience from households; 
industry is urged to organise half-day or five-hours-a-day work 
suitable for married women; “neighbour help ” and communal 
creches are organised by the women’s organisation to enable 
women with children to take up industrial work; the previously 
despised idea of the women working “ shoulder to shoulder with 
the men ”’ is now fully accepted (D.V., 8/9/39). 

A tremendous effort is made to increase the supply of skilled 
labour by training. Major-General Thomas, the economic expert 
of the General Staff, declares: “‘ During this war we must aim 
at making a foreman of every skilled worker, and a skilled 
worker of every unskilled or semi-skilled worker” (V.J.P., 
22/12/39). The number of German Labour Front instructors 
alone is stated to be 16,000 (D.V., 22/9/39). Taking this together 
with other statements that the average length of the training 
course is six weeks, and that the individual instructor can handle 
“ up to ten trainees ” (V.J.P., 20/11/39), the training “ potential ” 
of the labour front seems to be about 1} millions annually! In 
addition, there are, of course, the bigger firms training their own 
people with their instructors. The scarcity of suitable instruc- 
tors is perhaps the most marked bottle-neck in the labour market, 
and the increase in their supply is widely discussed (D.V., 
17/11/39). The training courses are supervised and the training 
firms advised by special full-time “ training engineers ” attached 
to the Chambers of Industry in each district. The stress is on 
quick uni-purpose training to semi-skilled standard (“‘ Anler- 
nung’) (D.V., 22/9/39). The ‘“ Labour Front ” echoes Major- 
General Thomas’ demand by giving out as their watchword : 
“We want to abolish the unskilled worker.” The tendency 
during the first war months seems to have been to train and 
transfer men from unessential industries first, and to postpone 
the training of the women “reserve ” (D.V., 22/9/39). 


Wage Policy 


The wage policy can also be described as a gradual mellowing 
from the rigour of the first war decrees, abolishing all sorts of 
overtime, holiday, bonus, etc., pay, and accompanied by ad- 
monitions in the periodicals not to concede higher salaries to the 
office staff or to offer comparatively high wages to newly enrolled 
female employees, nor to evade the -rigour of the policy by 
liberal up-grading of workers (D.V., 1/9/39). The insistence on 
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overtime pay is constantly branded as “‘ war profiteering.”” The 
reduction of “disproportionate” wages is demanded (D.V., 
8/9/39), and defended as a “ home work equalisation ” (Heima- 
tanszleich) to compensate for the comfort and security of civil 
life (D.V., 15/9/39). Reduction of wages was frequently achieved 
by “‘ finer grading,” e.g., in the iron and steel industry. ‘‘ No 
boom wages ! ”’ declares the Volkswirt (15/9/39). To prevent the 
wage reductions from affecting willingness and efficiency, a 
general extension of piece-rate systems is demanded (D.V., 
15/9/39), even though it makes the control of earning much more 
difficult (D.V., 27/10/39). Towards the end of the year, we 
find insistence that true ‘‘ up-grading ”’ is not to be prevented, 
only mere “seniority ”’ advances (D.V., 27/10/39), that profit- 
sharing and other bonuses (e.g., Christmas bonus) need not be 
cancelled. After the first two months of the war, blame gradually 
shifts from the worker-“ profiteer ” to the “ poaching ”’ employer 
who offers higher wages as a “ bait” (D.V., 27/10/39). “‘ Down- 
grading ” of workers in unessential industries is taking place, and 
does not require a Labour Exchange permit, because it is con- 
sidered a useful way of ensuring a movement of labour to the 
more essential trades. The adjustment of wages to make up for 
the special war increase in the wage tax is, of course, strictly 
prohibited (D.V., 27/10/39). 


Price Control 


The principle of the “ price stop ’—#.e., prohibition of all 
price increases except those just necessary to compensate the 
seller for permitted rises in the cost of his raw materials—is 
“absolute ” and in the nature of an “axiom” for the war 
economy. ‘‘ War finance implies price stop and wage stop” 
(V.J.P., 20/12/39). Not even the special war risks may be 
added to price; not even actual war losses (V.J.P., 29/9/39). 
The price fixed is fixed not with regard to the actual cost of the 
particular firms, but of the average cost of a “ moderately good 
firm” in the trade, excluding the “ artificial hot-house firms ” 
from the calculation of the average (V.J.P., 29/9/39). Special 
cost conditions in particular firms are to some extent taken 
account of by subsidies from the “ price equalisation fund,” but 
the fixing of uniform prices is thought to be essential for industrial 
efficiency which otherwise would deciine (and also undermine 
the “ wages stop”) under a “‘ money-does-not-matter attitude ” 
(V.J.P., 29/9/39), if price were fixed on the cost-plus principle. 
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The general price control is said to be made possible only by the 
very strict control of prices for supplies to the armed forces 
exercised by the General Staff itself, and which has served as 
the model on which price control in general has been framed 
(D.V., 29/9/39). Very elaborate accounting methods (‘‘ Hintenan- 
hingekalkulation ” — tuck-on price calculation) have been pre- 
scribed to prevent any permitted prices increases from multiplying 
on the snowball principle as the article passes through its various 
wholesale stages to the retail seller (D.V., 29/9/39). ‘‘ Price averag- 
ing ” for goods acquired at different “‘ permitted ”’ costs is looked at 
askance as opening the door to concealed price increases; where 
possible, maximum margins are fixed, as has been done for “‘ many 
thousands of articles” (D.V., 29/9/39). The main difficulty 
experienced has been with small distributors who have no elaborate 
cost-accounting system (D.V., 29/9/39). The control of prices 
is stressed as perhaps no other facet of German war economy. 
Price Commissioner Wagner directly attributes the German 
collapse in 1918 to “ price-political negligence,” and he admonishes 
everybody to “‘ avoid making the same mistake twice” (D.V., 
22/12/39). Major-General Thomas, Chief of the Economic Depart- 
ment of the German General Staff, says the same when he rejects, 
on behalf of the Supply Departments, the “‘ concept of the 1914- 
18 war to use the price offered as an inducement to increased 
efficiency ” (D.V., 22/12/39). 

Soap prices are frequently discussed as a sort of “‘ new model ” 
for internal price control (“ pace makers,” D.V., 13/10/39). The 
principle is that 90 per cent. of all differential rents of firms 
working at less than standard cost go to a “ raw material cheapen- 
ing fund,” while a 10 per cent. “ efficiency bonus ”’ is retained by 
the firm. The uniform soap price is further buttressed up by 
standardisation of output, abolition of all trade marks, and by 
regulated deterioration in quality (D.V., 13/10/39, also V.J.P., 
20/11/39). Indirect war taxes, such as the 50 per cent. increase 
in taxes on beer, may be added to price as a “‘ permitted increase 
in cost,” but the letter of the “ price stop” must be satisfied 
even in this case by showing the special “‘ war contribution ” 
separately on all bills, advertisements, etc. (V.J.P., 20/11/39). 


Restriction of Consumption 


Here again we find economic policy unimpeded by any 
“ business-as-usual ” considerations. On the contrary, the re- 
strictive regulations of the War Decree of September 8 are 
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declared to be “ more rigorous than those it is intended to main- 
tain in the long run ” (D.V., 15/9/39). The principle realised in 
Germany is to treat income and consumption as entirely ‘‘unrelated 
quantities’ (D.V., 29/9/39). This is, of course, much more 
radical than the Keynes Plan, which is based on the assumption 
of a continued—though modified—relationship between income 
and consumption. In fact, the amount of consumption is deter- 
mined by the “ distributable social product,” which in turn is 
determined by what is left over after the full requirements of the 
military machine have been satisfied (D.V., 8/9/39). There is 
thus no concept of a social ‘‘ minimum of subsistence ”’ which 
has to be maintained at all costs; on the contrary, a special class 
of goods is defined as ‘‘ war luxuries ’—#.e., goods which, although 
they have come to be considered as necessary in peace-time, 
must be cut out for the duration of the war (D.V., 8/9/39). The 
full difference between a “ business-as-usual ” policy and what 
is happening in Germany is revealed by the contrast between the 
previously announced—and then postponed—Purchase Tax and 
the German limitation on the supply of textile goods which made 
all previously entered contracts null and void (D.V., 15/9/39). 
Thus, in order to achieve a “ water-tight ” limitation of supply, 
what must have been a considerable disturbance of business 
was unhesitatingly accepted. Another example of the rigour of 
limitation is the use of motor-cars, which was entirely stopped as 
from September 20 by a decree published on September 6. 
The exception—where there was a “ public interest ” in a person 
continuing to run a car—was ruled to apply only to small cars, 
because “there is no public interest in anybody running a big 
car”’ (D.V., 29/9/39). Furthermore, even those persons who 
may run a small car in the public interest may not misuse their 
privilege, at the risk of heavy penalty; ‘ misuse ”’ includes, for 
example, use of the car in town traffic, or for routes on which there 
is a railway service to a place reasonably near the traveller’s 
destination, or for joy rides, walking tours or hunting expeditions 
(D.V., 29/9/39). The supply of unskimmed milk is confined to 
a closely defined list of certain categories of workers in the 
“poisonous trades” (D.V., 20/10/39). Official rationing is 
reinforced by a series of measures to prevent consumers from 
accumulating stocks of, or increasing their consumption of, 
unrationed goods through a comprehensive system of ‘‘ customer 
lists’ which attach buyers to specified shop-keepers (D.V., 
- 29/9/39). 

The monetary importance of comprehensive rationing—cum- 
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price-control in producing huge “ savings ’’—is clearly recognised 
(D.V., 3/11/39), and also its effect in setting free labour among 
the shop assistants because of the direct attachment of buyer 
and seller (D.V., 17/11/39). It is interesting to find it stated in 
the case of the clothing card that such a mechanical system of 
rationing had to be introduced because the previous system (a 
licence system based on recognised “declarations of need ”’) lent 
itself to abuses by consumers eager to buy (D.V., 17/11/39). 
Comprehensive rationing is even described as a protective measure 
for the consumer designed ‘“‘ to prevent him from rash buying ” 
(D.V., 17/11/39). 


Cutting Down Investment 


The severe restriction of private investment was tightened 
another turn when the war broke out. Even a structural altera- 
tion to existing motor-cars, lorries or trailers required a permit 
from the Four-Years-Plan authorities (D.V., 8/9/39). Although 
there was no direct or general prohibition on completing half- 
finished buildings and structures, in fact there were great diffi- 
culties in the way of doing so, owing to the great scarcity of 
building labour (D.V., 29/9/39). Of the new motor roads 50 per 
cent. have been classified as ‘‘ war-essential”’ (kriegswichtig) ; 
their completion and maintenance are therefore guaranteed. On 
the whole, it is estimated that 60 per cent. of all building will 
continue as “ kriegswichtig,” as the building industry had already 
been, ‘‘in the years before the war, largely in the service of the 
country’s defence ” (D.V., 13/10/39). About three months after 
the outbreak of war, 130,000 out of the 150,000 dwellings in course 
of building at the outbreak were either completed or in course of 
completion (D.V., 1/12/39). Cutting across the need for reduced 
investment, there was a need for improving the transport system 
(D.V., 29/9/39). 7 

Investment control was, of course, closely linked up with the 
limitation in the use of scarce materials, particularly metals. 
For example, the use of light metals for ordinary investment was 
stopped completely by the decree of November 20, 1939. This 
was in place of restricting their use in certain specified directions 
only. The use of heavy metals in civilian consumption and 
investment had been prohibited long before. Partly this decree 
must be considered as a means of furthering the production of 
substitutes (cf. next section), but to some extent it must have 
cut out investment altogether. The stoppage in the use of light 
and heavy metals was made as nearly watertight as possible. 
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Not even repairs involving the use of those metals were permitted 
to the civilian industries. To put temptation out of the producers’ 
way, not only the supply but also the ordering of light metals or 
goods containing such light metals was made a punishable offence 
(D.V., 29/9/39). 

A further step towards reducing civilian investment was the 
special war contributions by the local and regional authorities 
decreed immediately on the outbreak of the war. This was more 
than a measure of war finance, because most “ unnecessary ” 
civilian investment was “ public”’ investment, particularly in 
administrative buildings. According to the Volkswirt, public 
expenditure by those local and regional bodies could be cut down 
by 50 per cent. (D.V., 8/9/39). The stipulation that the local and 
regional authorities might not recoup themselves for the increased 
war contribution by increases in the taxes under their control 
clearly shows the purpose of this particular means of war finance. 


Substitute Production 


New triumphant announcement of substitutes discovered, or 
for the first time used, are very frequent in the periodicals. For 
example, the first issue of the Volkswirt to appear after the out- 
break of war announces that for the first time the Sunday edition 
of the Thuringia Gau Journal has been printed on paper made 
from potato plants (D.V., 8/9/39). It is freely admitted that but 
for the rapid seizure of the Upper Silesian and the Olsa coalfields, 
the raising of the amount of coal necessary for the development 
of substitute production might have been very difficult (D.V., 
15/9/39). Special Advice Bureaux are set up to advise indus- 
trialists on substitution—for example, the Zink Advice Bureau 
in Frankfurt to promote the substitution of zinc for copper and 
tin plate, and the Aluminium Advice Bureau (D.V., 22/9/39). 
As has already been mentioned, the use of metals had been 
entirely stopped except on work of war importance, thus reversing 
the pre-war principle of stopping their use for specified “ non- 
essential’ purposes only. Only in the case of zinc the old 
procedure was maintained (D.V., 22/9/39). 

Related to the development of substitute goods there is the 
development of inferior home-produced grades of previously 
imported goods. In the case of iron ore those efforts dated back 
several years, but they were intensified during that first period 
of the war. ‘‘ Germany’s iron industry on its own ore basis,” 
proclaims the Four-Years-Plan (5/12/39), explaining that the 
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development of home ore mining is “ something which private 
calculations would have started much later and carried through 
much less rapidly ” (5/12/39). Another measure taken immedi- 
ately on the outbreak of war, in order to push the mining of home 
ores to the limit, was to introduce a preferential railway tariff 
for the Badenian and Bavarian iron-ore fields to the Rhine 
harbours (D.V., 1/9/39). 


Monetary Policy 


The high level of war expenditure is proudly stressed and 
favourably contrasted with that of the Allied Countries, in 
particular the advantage gained during the pre-war years 1933- 
39 (“‘ The Fiihrer’s 90 Milliards,” D.V., 8/9/39). For the method 
of financing this high expenditure it is considered axiomatic that 
while there is not too much difference between taxation and 
loans no resort ought to be had to inflation as a lubricant. The 
“stable currency ”’ is sacrosanct, and described as part of the 
“ German capital,” which must on no account be used up for the 
finance of the war (D.V., 8/9/39). For similar reasons, a “‘ capital 
levy ” is declared to be inappropriate in war finance, because it 
touches the ‘‘ substance ’”’ which must be kept unimpaired (D.V., 
8/9/39). Contrary to the method employed in the last war, taxes 
have been raised at once; and the system of partial remission by 
tax certificates has been abolished, because liquidity will be 
largely diminished by high war taxation, and future liquidity is 
no use to firms now (D.V., 8/9/39). Tosafeguard present liquidity, 
a special “ liquidity help fund ” has been instituted, out of which 
about 1000 million marks (£60-£70 millions) was advanced during 
the first two months of the war, to firms that found themselves 
in need of cash (D.V., 10/11/39). To ensure the liquidity of the 
firms directly engaged in supply to the armed forces, special 
“ Army 1.0.U.’s” (Wehrmachtverpflichitungsscheine) were issued 
which had to be discounted by the banks (D.V., 8/9/39). 

Apart from this need for special liquidity measures at the 
outbreak of war, German war finance has continued on its tradi- 
tional lines in the pre-war years, striving to maintain a 50-50 
ratio between taxes and loans. Special plans for encouraging 
saving are discussed, such as the introduction of Savings Certi- 
ficates on the British model, as recommended by the Volkswirt 
(without mention of England, of course), and the creation of all 
sorts of “ instalment-buying ” schemes, such as saving up for 
your own house, for the education of your children, for a special 
old age pension, etc. (D.V., 22/12/39). 
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The only special feature of war finance has been the heavy- 
handedness of the Reich on the local and regional authorities, 
and their light-handedness on the normal investor and dividend 
receiver. The local authorities had not only to surrender 1200 
million marks (about £80 millions) as an annual war contribution 
(20 per cent. of their revenue), but out of their diminished revenue 
they had to set aside a further sum, estimated at 600 million marks 
(about £40 millions), to contribute 20 per cent. to the family 
allowances of their local men called to the colours. Thus, their 
total normal revenue was cut down to 70 per cent. of its former 
level (D.V., 15/12/39). This created definite “ oasis ” in favour 
of those places already very prosperous as the main centres of 
armaments manufacture, because in them more people were 
“reserved ’’ and no local contribution to their families was 
required. On the other hand, many localities were obviously 
very hard hit, and the Volkswirt pleads for an alleviation of their 
situation by a 100 per cent. grant for the statutory local economic 
organisations and communal feeding arrangements (D.V., 
15/12/39). By contrast, a suggested dividend limitation to 3 
per cent. was turned down because “it would hit the capital 
market, which must be carefully nursed with a view to possible 


future war loans ” (D.V., 22/9/39). 
H. W. SINGER 


Manchester. 





OBITUARY 


Henry Hiaees 
(March 4, 1864~—May 21, 1940) 


For forty years Henry Higgs was a civil servant, retiring in 
1921; in 1922, with no chance of success, he stood for Parliament 
as an Independent Liberal, and enjoyed the contest immensely. 
Rut his spiritual home for more than fifty years was in the circle 
of Adam Smith’s teachers, friends, disciples and acquaintances 
living or dead! And in the future those who are drawn into that 


circle for any reason will find themselves looking to Henry Higgs 
for an introduction to its members. 

His father, born in 1824-5, a Cornish squire by inheritance, 
can have spent little time on his property in Cornwall, for his 
only grandson knows that he served for many years in the Royal 
Navy; and, as far back as 1890 until his death, he made his home 
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with his son Henry, the eleventh of his thirteen children, none of 
whom have survived their brother. 

Henry, a mid-Victorian child with a crowd of early-Victorian 
brothers and sisters, who may have spent their childhood with 
their grandfather in Cornwall, has left no trace so far of any 
reminiscences of a country life. From his eighteenth year, when 
he entered the Civil Service, to his twenty-seventh he seems to 
have been mainly occupied in safeguarding his father and family 
from incurring any expense on his behalf and in securing two 
avenues by which he could live his own life within the Civil 
Service and escape from it if ever it proved uncongenial or in- 
tolerable. Boy clerks could come in by competitive examination 
and earn pocket-money ; they had to leave at the age of nineteen, 
but most of them intended to compete for the newly created 
** Lower Division,”’ for which twenty was the upper age limit for 
competitors. Higgs entered the Civil Service in 1881 as a Lower 
Division Clerk in the War Office. In 1884, at the age of twenty, 
he passed the competition for ClassI. At that time existing higher 
vacancies were filled from this competition, and candidates might 
wait and be offered vacancies that occurred within the next six 
months. The higher limit of age was twenty-four, and naturally 
older candidates coming from the Universities won the higher places 
and had first choice. It was, however, possible for a Class I 
clerk to compete for a more congenial post while still under the 
higher limit. Mr. Sidney Webb, for example, entering Class I 
at the age of twenty, won his place in the Colonial Office by com- 
petition in Class I two years later. 

Higgs was assigned a clerkship in the Secretary’s Office 
G.P.O., and from that time was secure in the knowledge that he 
need not draw on home resources and could eventually contribute 
to them. He used his new freedom in studying Law. University 
College in 1884 offered courses of lectures by Professor Alexander 
Henry in Jurisprudence and by Professor Murison in Roman 
Law. Higgs attended these lectures. In January 1885 he 
matriculated with honours in the London University; took 
honours at the Intermediate Laws Examination in 1886, being 
awarded a University Exhibition of £40 per annum for two years ; 
in 1888 won the Joseph Hume Scholarship in Jurisprudence of 
£120 per annum for three years at University College; took his 
LL.B. in 1890, and in the same year, as Senior Student of the Four 
Inns of Court, became a Barrister of the Middle Temple. 

Whatever his original intention had been in reading for the 
Bar, a competing interest had weakened it. In 1884 the syllabus 
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of University College had included courses of lectures in Political 
Economy by Professor Foxwell, who had succeeded Jevons on 
his resignation in 1881; and also a course of six lectures recently 
endowed in memory of William Newmarch (d. 1882). 

“The Lectures are not intended to overlap the regular teach- 
ing of the College, or to expound theory, but rather by precept 
and illustration to encourage the study of the social sciences as 
bearing upon life and practice. Their propagandist character 
is shown by the fact that they are open to the public without 
fee or formality.” Foxwell was Newmarch Lecturer, but could 
appoint other persons in his place if he chose. These lectures, 
being free to the public, were often attended by students from 
other classes, and Henry Higgs probably listened to the course 
in 1884-5 and found in Professor Foxwell a most inspiring teacher. 
He attended his P.E. classes for two sessions, 1885-6 and 1886-7, 
winning a Scholarship of £20 a year for three years in a com- 
petition at the beginning of his second year. Whenever possible 
he attended every Newmarch course. In addition to his Law 
studies, he gave his services to Toynbee Hall as Lecturer in 
Economics. 

The records of the Council of Legal Education show that in 
the Trinity Examination, 1888, he was awarded a Studentship 
in Jurisprudence and Roman Law of 100 guineas for two years. 
He was called to the Bar on January 27, 1890. His other subjects 
were International Law and Principles of Legislation. 

In the meantime he had started on his life’s work. It may be 
that his descent from Cornish landowners is the explanation of 
his otherwise extraordinary interest in the group of Physiocrats 
to which his research into the history of Richard Cantillon had 
led him. In his Lectures Foxwell had laid emphasis on the 
importance of the Essai, and referred to Jevons’ article, and 
Henry Higgs had spent much of his annual leave in the Archives 
Nationales and Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, and was preparing 
an article which eventually appeared in the Economic JouRNAL, 
Vcl. I, in 1891. It was the beginning of his continuous study of 
French economic literature. At this period (1890) he gave the 
impression of a young man who had always lived with people 
older than himself, and habitually spoke as he would have 
written. It is doubtful whether he had ever come into normal 
contact with younger men or boys. Lectures at University 
College in Law and Economics were given in the twilight hours 
suitable for those of post-graduate age, and no social intercourse 
followed or preceded them. Only when eating his dinners at 
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the Middle Temple would he have conversed with fellow-students. 
At home he must have been reading the whole time. The youngest 
boy of a large family may be as solitary as an only child. When 
his father and sisters went away in the summer, Henry Higgs 
stayed in London; he acquired the habit of going to Paris in 
the autumn. 

Adam Smith introduced him to a world in which he could 
listen to the best conversation with men concerned with the 
wealth of nations and very little, in many cases, with the acquisi- 
tion of it for themselves. It was natural, therefore, that a pro- 
posal that an Economic Club for the discussion of economic 
questions amongst post-graduate students with no academic 
standing should meet with instant response from him; and start- 
ing with a nucleus of old University College students (including 
Andrew M. Ogilvie of the Post Office), with the fatherly aid of 
Professor Foxwell, it was formed, and in full swing in October 
1890, with Henry Higgs as Secretary.1 There was an unusually 
lively movement in the academic world of economists at the time. 
Professor Alfred Marshall had just published his Vol. I Principles 
of Economics, and had presided over Section F (Economics and 
Statistics) at the British Association Meeting at Leeds with a 
large attendance from Cambridge, London and foreign Uni- 
versities. The British Economic Association had been formed 
at a meeting in University College on November 20, 1890. F. Y. 
Edgeworth had been appointed Editor of the Economic JouURNAL, 
the organ of the new society. Charles Booth’s investigations 
into Life and Labour in London were proceeding. In his address 
at the first meeting of the Economic Club, Foxwell laid emphasis 
on the need of research into facts as a basis for a theory of the 
consumption of wealth and suggested that the Club should co- 
operate in some such inquiry. A committee of three, Charles 
Booth, Ernest Aves and Henry Higgs, selected the collection 
of Family Budgets as a suitable occupation for joint action. 
Budgets collected during 1891-4 were edited by this trio and 
published under that heading in 1898. Higgs made a special 
study of the budgets published by the Le Play Society in France. 
He read a paper to the Royal Statistical Society in May 1893 
on Workmen’s Budgets, and suggested that the Board of Trade 
should prepare an index number of the cost of living of a typical 
postman’s family for each town and that the wages should follow 


1 Mr. Higgs was Secretary of the Economic Club until 1905, when I took his 
place, resigning in 1922, not in 1920 as I erroneously stated in Economic 
JOURNAL December 1936. He was its President in the two years 1900-2.—C. E. C. 
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the index number. Sir Spencer Walpole, newly appointed 
Secretary to the Post Office, told Henry Higgs (then his private 
secretary) that he feared the proposal was too scientific to be 
adopted in their time. But some years later, with A. M. Ogilvie 
at the Post Office, Henry Higgs at the Treasury and Llewellyn 
Smith at the Board of Trade, the suggestion was adopted. 

In May and June 1896 Higgs delivered six lectures on the 
French Economistes of the eighteenth century before the London 
School of Economics, published in 1897 under the title of The 
Physiocrats, combining historic research for Palgrave’s Dictionary 
of Economics with a hunt for facts about the books and persons 
referred to by Jevons in his essay on Cantillon and the unpublished 
Fragment of a Treatise on the Industrial Mechanism of Society, 
which had been passed on to Henry Higgs to put through the 
Press with completed references. This Fragment, under the title 
of Principles of Economics, was not published until 1905, when 
it appeared with previously published papers and with an editorial 
preface by Higgs, Foxwell’s promised preface not being forth- 
coming. As Higgs was severely criticised during these years 
of seeming delay it may be a duty rather than an impertinence 
to point out that the Fragment is far more valuable now than 
it would have been fifty years ago. It assumed that Mill’s 
Political Economy, published in 1849, stereotyped in 1865, 
criticised by Mill himself in 1869, was regarded by the orthodox 
economist as a sacred document and that criticism of Mill’s 
errors was a necessary starting-point for any new survey of 
economic theory. But only one economist of any distinctive 
importance held any such view in 1882 when Jevons died; with 
the death of Professor Fawcett in November 1884 and the ap- 
pointment of Alfred Marshall as his successor at Cambridge, 
orthodoxy died. In December 1884 Jowett took Ruskin “ to 
a lovely dinner out last night—with the Master at a nice quiet 
couple’s, Professor and Mrs. Marshall. Mrs. Marshall and I got 
into a discussion—very profound—about the difference between 
round and oval sections in girls’ waists.” A cheap edition of 
his Unto this Last had been published in 1883. We may be sure 
that Jevons himself would have rewritten the whole Fragment 
in the new circumstances. 

Higgs was Newmarch Lecturer in 1892 and 1893, his subjects 
being “The Receipts and Expenses of Workmen’s Families 
(Workmen’s Budgets) ” and “‘ Workmen’s Budgets, with Especial 
Reference to the Comparative Condition of the Working Classes 
in Different Countries.” 
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During the period 1891-9 Ogilvie (afterwards Sir Andrew) 
was private Secretary to the successive Postmasters-General, 
and Higgs had been Private Secretary to Mr. Algernon Turnor, 
Financial Secretary of the Post Office until 1893, and of Sir 
Spencer Walpole until 1899, when the latter retired and Higgs 
was transferred to the Treasury. He seems to have been lent 
by the Post Office previously to Mr. Hanbury, M.P., Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, as on his transfer he “ again became 
Mr. Hanbury’s Secretary.” As it became necessary to be at 
his parliamentary Chief’s call at any late hour of the night, he 
had a room at Curzon Street, and ‘“‘ only went home on Wednes- 
day night and Saturday to Monday.” It is necessary here to 
remember that in those days autumn sessions were almost un- 
known, and that Civil Servants attached to parliamentary 
office-holders might frequently have long spells of leave in the 
autumn and winter. 

In 1900 Mr. Hanbury was succeeded by Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain, Henry Higgs retaining his post. During the changes in 
the Ministry on Salisbury’s retirement and Arthur Balfour’s 
accession in 1902-3, Austen Chamberlain became Postmaster- 
General, and Higgs was sent to Natal. On Joseph Chamberlain’s 
resignation from the Ministry his son was appointed Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Mr. Victor Cavendish (afterwards 9th Duke 
of Devonshire) taking the financial Secretaryship to the Treasury. 
Higgs returned to his former post. 

Campbell-Bannerman assumed Office in December 1905, and 
formed his Ministry before facing the General Election. Since 
1902 Sir Edward Hamilton had been permanent Financial 
Secretary. He had entered the Treasury in 1870, acted as Private 
Secretary to Gladstone in two administrations, becoming principal 
clerk in the finance division of the Treasury in 1885. He had 
been Higgs’ Civil Service Chief from the first, and it must have 
been on his recommendation that Higgs was appointed Private 
Secretary to Campbell-Bannerman. 

From him Henry Higgs derived first-hand knowledge of 
Gladstone as Minister of Finance. For two years he worked 
with Chiefs to whom he was attached and whom he respected. 
Neither of them required the special services which had always 
been his in coaching parliamentary Chiefs in their financial 
dealings with the Commons. He was always attracted to old 
people, and liked drawing them out. 

In his Preface to Sir Robert Giffen’s Statistics (1913) he gives 
a characteristic anecdote of himself. “It sometimes happened 
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in conversation with Sir Robert Giffen that someone present 
was able to clench and condense his argument by quoting one 
of the lapidary phrases with which the Wealth of Nations abounds. 
The effect was always the same. Beaming with pride and pleasure 
Giffen would exclaim, ‘We are none of us wiser than Adam 
Smith !’” 

Higgs was a great collector of “lapidary phrases,” and in 
his Financial Reform (1926) he tells of his attempt to add to his 
collection of Prime Ministers’ views on qualities most requisite 
in Prime Ministers. Pitt had said patience. ‘‘ I repeated the 
anecdote once to Sir Henry, and at the end of it he shook his 
head, not dubiously, but in decided dissent. I tempted him by 
asking if some word of wider import, like ‘ sagacity,’ would seem 
more appropriate, and he said ‘ That is better,’ but I could not 
draw him into a definite opinion.” 

Campbell-Bannerman resigned on April 4, 1908, and died 
on April 22, 1908. Sir Edward Hamilton died on September 2, 
having retired a few months before. Higgs in his preface to 
his The Financial System of the United Kingdom (1914) wrote : 
“This volume was prepared at the suggestion of the late Sir 
Edward Hamilton, who had in vain cherished during a lifetime 
in the Treasury the project of publishing a connected account of 
our financial procedure, which he believed to be much needed 
by members of Parliament, by Government Departments, and 
by the public at large. Want of leisure compelled him to defer 
the execution of his plan until his retirement from the service, 
when he hoped to treat the subject with greater freedom of com- 
ment and criticism than were permissible in an active official. 
But on his retirement his health was too broken for the task for 
which he was so exceptionally qualified. In attempting to observe 
his wishes I have limited myself, so far as possible, to describing 
things as they are here and now, not as they have been, as they 
might be, or as they are in other countries.” 

From 1908 to 1915 Mr. Lloyd George was Chancellor of the 
Fixchequer; and until 1922 was First Lord of the Treasury. In 
his Financial Reform Higgs gives the correct story of the Chancellor 
and the decimal points, but he completes it in order to show the 
double dangers of an ignorant Chancellor and a self-complacent 
Treasury clerk: “I have heard that story many times from the 
lips of Mr. Gleadowe, and he always concluded it by saying, 
‘And yet I am satisfied that Lord Randolph would have made 
an excellent Chancellor of the Exchequer, as Chancellors go.’ 
It was of course regarded as altogether in Lord Randolph’s favour 
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that he was teachable and did not say he was trying to tease, or 
to pull the leg of his Private Secretary, or to test his knowledge— 
but frankly admitted what was certainly the fact that he had no 
conception before of what a decimal point meant.” 

Following on a warm defence of Gladstone, Higgs goes on: 
“Mr. Austen Chamberlain, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
told the House of Commons that he was not prepared to fight 
his colleagues in the Cabinet upon questions of expenditure. 
We can, of course, conceive a Minister of Finance who regards 
himself as a mere Paymaster-General or concerned only to raise 
the funds wherewith to pay the bills of his spending colleagues. 
But this is the abnegation of any teustecship for the taxpayer 
or any championship of his interests.” 

In his second and third lectures he deals with the alleged 
control of finance by the House of Commons and describes the 
position here: ‘‘In this country during the war the House of 
Commons resigned itself to the virtual control of what may be 
called a collective dictatorship in the form of the Cabinet of Mr. 
Lloyd George and contented itself with being a silent, impassive 
spectator of what was going on. Imperfectly informed and kept 
in the dark, it did little more than mechanically register the decrees 
of the Government.” 

“The idea that a Chancellor of the Exchequer has his de- 
ficiencies supplied by a permanent civil organisation and depart- 
ment is misleading.” ‘‘ The permanent officials of the Treasury 
correspond more or less to a Board of Admiralty, the members of 
which have never been to sea, or an Army Council, the members 
of which have never been in the army.” A Chairman of the 
Board of Customs was trounced severely by Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach (Lord St. Aldwyn) “‘ for forgetting what as an old Treasury 
official he ought to have known, that a Civil Servant should not 
proffer a personal opinion upon matters of policy which are for 
Ministers alone.” 

Higgs was in sympathy with the whole movement for Social 
Service legislation. But he was 44, and had had glimpses of 
what might possibly take place under a Chancellor who, with 
tradition on his side, was free to ignore all official experience and 
was encouraged to choose his financial advisers from outside 
amongst those who had proved their financial competence by 
enriching themselves. He accepted wholeheartedly the rules 
preventing civil servants from being mixed up in party politics. 
But the high officials could not escape easily from the social life of 
their parliamentary chiefs. Within three months of Campbell- 
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Bannerman’s retirement Higgs had decided on the mode of life 
which he would never adopt. Writing shortly after his marriage 
on July 16th, 1908, to Miss Winifred South, with happy content- 
ment notwithstanding his almost tragic surroundings, he told me 
that “‘ she likes a country life, her happiness is in her home and she 
is a good churchwoman with a tender heart for the sick and poor.” 

At this time his deafness had begun to trouble him, but 
seemed to vary with his nervous condition. He wrote from time 
to time to excuse his absence from the Economic Club because 
he could not easily follow discussions. He was in Egypt from 
1912 to 1915 as Inspector-General of Finance. On his return he 
settled down again as a principal clerk, employing official leisure 
in writing Newmarch lectures, delivered in 1916 on National 
Economy (published. 1917), in 1917 on Statistics, Economics and 
some Problems of the Day, in 1918 on Financial Statistics. After 
his retirement he delivered Newmarch lectures in 1923 on The 
Part of Statistics in Civic Education, in 1924 on Financial 
Problems of Europe and in 1925 on Some Social Problems in the light 
of Economics and Statistics. In 1896 he had been elected a Life 
Governor of University College, and I had been elected a Fellow. 
When Life Governors were abolished he was elected a Fellow, 
and it was at Fellows’ dinners that we had opportunities of 
meeting each other in later years. 

But in 1908, when Marshall was succeeded by Professor 
Pigou, it became necessary for Foxwell to put his whole energy 
into his London work. Higgs felt the disappointment almost as 
keenly as Foxwell himself, but he was able to soften the blow for 
both of them by collaborating in Foxwell’s bibliographical work 
and, as they were now both married, they could spend their 
leisure hours effectively in each other’s homes. And it was 
fortunate for Higgs that at this time he was too much occupied 
with his friend’s difficulties to spend thought on what was hap- 
pening to himself. Since his mother’s death in November 1889 
he and his father had lived together, moving at first from Rich- 
mond to Brixton Hill, then to Hampstead, and finally to Kew 
Gardens, proximity to the Bonars being the attraction in later 
years. Dr. Bonar had-met him at Toynbee, drawn him into his 
Adam Smith Ciub and made him one of its vice-presidents in 
1889; and H.H. greatly valued his admission to the Bonars’ 
cordial circle at Hampstead. In 1907, Dr. Bonar had gone to 
take up his appointment as Deputy Master of the Mint in Canada, 
leaving a blank in the lives of his many close friends. In August 
1908 on their return from their honeymoon spent in Picardy in a 
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twelfth-century chateau, H. H. wrote to me that his wife “ is 
devoting herself to my old father, who is in his 84th year and has 
recently had a stroke.” At the Treasury, with the death of 
Campbell-Bannerman and Sir Edward Hamilton, the Glad- 
stonian era had come to an end. In private life, in rather an 
unusual way, H. H. was losing everything which he had received 
from the nineteenth century and was becoming a Cornish ob- 
server, living in the eighteenth. 

So far I have come across no suggestion of any sentimental 
feeling for Cornwall, but racially Higgs was Cornish on both 
sides. H. B. Irving on the stage always reminded me of Henry 
Higgs, and he himself sometimes reminded me of Henry Irving, 
the son of a Cornish woman. In January 1890, Higgs wrote a 
brief note to Foxwell, enclosing Grant Duff’s lecture on Matthew 
Arnold, adding : ‘‘ I am not forgetting Economics, nor the writings 
of Gompertz, nor the Play, nor your letter to The Times. But I 
have within two months lost my mother very suddenly. She 
was the centre of my life and affections; and it takes time to 
recover from such a blow.” Very shortly before his mother’s 
death, he had written (November 2nd, 1889): ‘‘ I quoted the old 
Cornish tradition to you of selling one half of a. pig to salt the 
other. But my mother has heard her grandmother talk of the 
times when fishermen at Looe and elsewhere could not afford to 
buy their own salt, but went to a salt stove used in common and 
paid a fixed charge per hundred (120) of fish salted. When 
they came out of the store they were searched lest any of them 
should carry salt on his person.” If we turn to the first chapter 
of The Physiocrats we can be certain that these memories of 
Cornwall at the end of the eighteenth century, possibly never 
recalled by his mother until she was alone with her youngest 
son, were the light which made the sufferings of the French 
peasantry at the beginning of the century so vividly present to 
him. 

Ciara E. CoLLet 


The particular services of Henry Higgs to the Royal Economic 
Society deserve a separate note in this JouRNAL. On February 7, 
1888, when he was only 23 years old, Higgs wrote to Foxwell: 
“The contemplated English Journal will have me judice an 
immediate army of readers. I have often thought that an 
Economic Society, focussing some of the interests which now lie 
between the Statistical Society, the British Association, the 
Institute of Bankers, the Pol. Econ. Club, the Contemporary and 
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other Reviews etc., might be a very useful organisation; but I 
am content to carry a musket in the ranks and to leave plans of 
campaign to my superior officers.” He was an original member 
of the Society on its foundation in 1890 and contributed to the 
first volume of the JourNAL in 1891. But his more intimate 
association with its management, which continued for nearly 50 
years until his death, began at the end of the Society’s second 
year in 1892. At the outset Edgeworth was Secretary of the 
Society as well as sole Editor of the JournaL. In 1892, however, 
Higgs succeeded him as Secretary, and in 1896 joined him on the 
editorial side as Assistant Editor. His tenure of both offices and 
his close association with Edgeworth continued until 1905, when, 
on his becoming the Prime Minister’s Private Secretary, “ the 
pressure of higher official duties ”’ (as it was put in the JouRNAL at 
the time) led to his retirement from them. He remained on the 
Council until the end of his life. LEdgeworth’s diffidence (though 
far from incapacity) in administrative things gained much needed 
and greatly valued support from Higgs, whom Edgeworth re- 
garded as a man of affairs in touch with the great world, who 
would keep him straight on worldly and official matters; though, 
between them, they had sometimes a marvellous capacity for 
magnifying matters of form! I fear that none of us to-day are 
capable of anything so amusing, so ornate or so gifted as a full- 
dress discussion between Edgeworth and Higgs on the business of 
the Society. I have always understood that the grant of a 
Royal Charter and the conversion of the British Economic 
Association into the Royal Economic Society in 1902 were very 
largely due to Higgs’s initiative and that the official steps in con- 
nection with this were carried through by him. 

The principal work done by him for the Society (apart from 
his membership of the Council) after his retirement from the 
Civil Service were his edition of Cantillon, which we published, 
and the unfinished volumes of the Economic Bibliography, based 
on Foxwell’s collections, which he edited for a Joint Committee, 
under the chairmanship of W. R. Scott, representing the British 
Academy, the Royal Economic Society and the Goldsmiths’ 
Company, each of which contributed to the substantial expense. 
This was a laborious work to which Higgs gave the bulk of his time 
in his last years, but it was work done at a time when he was no 
longer reliable in the small, often unimportant, points of accurate 
detail which are nevertheless the essence of such a project. It 
was a task, not really suited to his gifts, undertaken out of 
loyalty and affection to Foxwell and with the pious object of 
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harvesting some part of the labours and scholarship which 
Foxwell’s own temperament never allowed him to garner himself. 

Higgs was a very ‘“clubbable” man. Miss Collet has 
described the leading part he played in the foundation of the 
Economic Club in University College as the Junior Economic 
Society at the same date when our own Society was being founded. 
He must have attended more dinners of the Political Economy 
Club, whose Centenary Volume he edited, than anyone else ever 
did. With this bias of mind he always represented on the Council 
of the Society the school of thought, defeated by Marshall when 
our Rules were first drawn up, always existing but always in a 
minority, who would have liked to have made the rank and file of 
the Society, not so much a list of subscribers to a Journal, but a 
more personal body, the qualifications of whose members would 
be more carefully scanned, who would meet for more frequent 
personal intercourse and oral discussion and possess a permanent 
local habitation for such uses. 

Often with this theme well prepared, he continued to be the 
most regular attendant at Councils, scarcely ever missing a 
meeting in the three decades of my own attendance, except 
during his period in Egypt, until very shortly before his death, 
and regularly coming up to town for the purpose after he ceased 
to be resident there. Becoming, at the last, extremely deaf 
and quite unable to hear the comments of others present, in 
which indeed he seemed to take no interest, his argument 
would continue as an entirely solo performance, frequently on 
some other item of the agenda than that under discussion ; 
the only Chairman, in my experience, who was able to make 
him desist until his oration was really finished, being Edwin 
Cannan, who used to take him almost by the throat, shouting 
down his ear that we were not discussing that matter, and 
putting his hand over his mouth until he gave up. Or on 
other occasions when he had more curiosity as to what was going 
on, he would push towards whomever was speaking his highly 
unreliable electrical machine, which would proceed to deliver a 
thunder-and-lightning storm above which nothing could be heard. 
I wish I could give some slight indication of Higgs’s very in- 
dividual and oratorical manner of address. It could be a bore 
and a hindrance if one was in a hurry in this modern age,—or in 
such circumstances as the above! But if only one could be 
patient, it had in truth extraordinary finish and a sort of beauty 
of its own; unquestionably great style in it. These orations to 
our Council, delivered on the wrong items of the agenda, were 
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often delightful in themselves, elaborately prepared beforehand, 
I sometimes thought, really remarkable in their own way and the 
best and most characteristic product of his personality. I think 
they must have been modelled on the Victorian statesmen whom 
he served. There was obviously some terrific tradition behind 
them. Perhaps this was what meetings of the Cabinet sounded 
like in the 1880’s. Alas, with Edgeworth, Marshall, Foxwell, 
Cannan and now Higgs gone, we are all very ordinary ! 


J. M. K. 


SUPPLEMENTARY Note By Miss CoLuet 


Extracts from an old diary of mine and from letters of Henry 
Higgs to Professor Foxwell show how our long friendship began 
and how the Economic Club came into being. 


Diary. 1 May, 1890. Last Monday I happened to be 
going into the Civil Service Bread Shop opposite the Museum 
for tea. As I came out Mr. Higgs, who was bracketed equal 
with me for the Joseph Hume in 1886, came in. We had 
never spoken to each other; but he suddenly darted out and 
spoke to me. Prof. Edgeworth had been asking him for my 
address, thinking he would be sure to know it. He told me 
that he had been lecturing at Toynbee for the last 4 years 
and had a very good class now. He had an article in the 
Quarterly Journal of Economics recently for which, wonderful 
to relate, they paid him £20, but he thinks this was in com- 
pensation for having lost the manuscript and having made 
him write it all over again. We said au revoir at last. On 
Wednesday I received a most enthusiastic letter from 
Prof. Edgeworth, sent on from Mr. Booth’s office, thanking 
me for the article on “Maria Edgeworth and Charity ” in 
the C.O. Review last year. 

Diary. 8 May, 1890. Mr. Edgeworth has asked me to 
join his walking party from St. Albans on Saturday after- 
noon. Mr. Higgs has asked me to dine at Toynbee some 
Wednesday evening and come to one of his lectures afterwards. 


Letters from H. H.toH. 8. F. 20 June, 1890 (p. 2) 


20 June, 1890. You will see from the enclosed letter that 
your old pupil, Miss Collet, is anxious to form a little London 
group of students in Social Science. She thinks that Univer- 
sity College in particular ought to furnish a band of pro- 
gressive economists who have had the blessing of a training 
under you. I hinted to her that the junior ought not to be 
born before the senior. But she thinks the two bodies 
would have neither common aims nor common members ; 
and with the usual impulsiveness of women she is convening 
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a meeting of students for next Friday. Meanwhile she begs 
me to ask for your opinion and suggestions, while she herself 
takes counsel with Prof. Edgeworth. So if you will be kind 
enough to tell me what you think upon the subject, I will 
communicate to the meeting such part of your letter as you 
may destine for it. 

1 July, 1890. I deferred my reply to your letter until we 
had held our meeting. There were present Miss Heather 
Bigg, Miss Collet, Miss Foley, Aves, C. 8. Loch, Llewellyn 
Smith, Robinson, Hensman (a pupil of Prof. Edgeworth) 
and myself. We have promises of adhesion from several 
others. We resolved ourselves into a “Junior Economic 
Club ” and I am drafting a set of rules. We hope to meet in 
October and shall seek an address of practical advice from 
some leading economist to launch us off upon our work. It 
is the feeling of members that Dr. Williams’ Library (late 
University Hall) would be a good meeting place, University 
College being feared for its formality. It was very kind of 
you to offer to intercede for a room for us. 

15 July, 1890. We held a meeting of the “ Junior 
Economic Club ” last night and elected some new members 
including (at his special desire) Prof. Edgeworth. Our rules 
passed without amendment. We hope to meet in October 
and then once a month until June. At the particular request 
of the Committee I write to ask if you will have the kind- 
ness to launch the Club by an inaugural address in October. 
We are most of us your pupils past and present. And we 
think it most fitting to appeal to you, as the most eminent 
of London economists—to say nothing further—seeing that 
we are starting a London Society for collective Economic work. 
The Committee consists of Miss Collet, Miss Heather Bigg 
(who went to Jevons), Miss Foley, and Edgeworth, Aves, 
Hensman, Robinson, Llewellyn Smith and myself with power 
to add to our number. So far we have not canvassed for 
members, but we expect to rise from our present strength 
(about a score) to nearly 50 by October. Very likely 
Bonar and Wicksteed may join us. Prof. Marshall has 
contributed some advice. I dined with him at Toynbee Hall 
recently. We do not think of having a President, or I am 
sure we should wish to offer you the position. 

18 July, 1890. I may now say we shall unanimously 
come round to the College if your kind offices are still avail- 
able to get us the necessary permission from the Council. 
King’s is not so fitting. Out of twenty-odd members only 
one or two hail from King’s. . . . I drafted a strong rule 
with a view to the exclusion of people who rant without being 
“trained economists.’ Inspired by your suggestion in this 
respect I ignored Marshall’s advice that we should not be 
careful about exclusions. Get all the people you can, he 
argues, and those who are keen and interested in economics 
will alone remain. It seems to me that we were better with- 
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out members who would waste the time and spoil the tone of 
the Club. 

22 July, 1890. We last night elected you, Wicksteed, 
Foster Watson and Blain to the Junior Economic Club (now 
23 members) and added you to the Committee. I have been 
appointed pro tem. Secretary and am charged with the 
collection of papers, etc. I have named provisionally the 
middle of October as your convenient season. We de- 
cided to recommend the ‘‘ Consumption of Wealth ” for general 
study. The General Meeting will require three subjects to 
choose from, our others are ‘‘ History and Economic ten- 
dencies of Labour Associations” and “Theory of non- 
competing groups.” We shall be sure to carry the “ Con- 
sumption of Wealth.” 

15 September, 1890. I have orders from the Committee 
to append to the recommendation of “The Consumption of 
Wealth ” as a subject of study, a few examples to suggest 
thought. Such are Curves of Demand; Theory of Utility; 
Influence of Price on Demand; Standard of Comfort; 
Luxury; Seasonal Variations; Incidence of Indirect Taxa- 
tion; Alternatives, Commodities of Consumption; utiliza- 
tion of Waste products. May I ask what day of the week 
would suit you best as a rule for the Junior Economic Club ? 
I heard from Taussig today. He is aglow with interest in the 
Club. He thinks it will do better than the American Econo- 
mic Association because it is smaller. 

8 October, 1890. Paris. I have noted a few of the books 
you wanted and send a few little catalogues; but I am so 
tied by the leg by the necessity of trotting about my youngest 
sister that I can make few satisfactory searches. I bought 
the Cantillon, however, a superb copy, uncut and unsoiled, 
catalogued at 2 francs since February last! I passed an 
hour with M. Cernuschi yesterday. 

16 October, 1890. [At the end of a long letter on Cantillon 
researches in Paris.} And then as patriotism would suffice to 
make you wish the Dict. as good as it may be, should we give 
Palgrave our further facts and let him acknowledge that he 
got them from the Economic Club? Or should we get the 
things copied, and printed for the Club? Did I tell you that 
Ashley wanted to join our Club? We ought to print your 
address; which everyone agreed was weighty and 
suggestive. If your notes are not full enough for this, they 
would serve to draw up a Programme of a Study of the 
Consumption of Wealth—a map of the country, so to speak. 
I told you of my intention to prepare an Essay upon 
“L’ Assistance publique en Angleterre.”’ I wanted to beg of you 
a copy of the list of works on the Poor Law which, I believe, 
you had prepared for C. 8. Loch. Now that I am on leave 
till 2nd November I could meet you at any time or place, 
whether on Sunday or weekday. I thought of going to 
Cornwall on Monday afternoon—but if you think I should go 
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back to Paris I shall be no less happy. We hope to have 
2 months leave per annum after this year. 

29 November, 1890. Have you asked John Burnett to 
come to us on the 9th December? Charles Booth will be 
present. I hope that the evening will mark a beginning of 
real, continuous Club work. Marshall writes to say : “‘ It was 
a great pleasure to meet the Club; but I hope the next time 
you do me the honour of inviting me, I may hear less of my 
own voice and more of those of others,” etc. etc. As the 
considerations which apply to the Census question apply in 
a measure to these family statistics, perhaps he would like 
an invitation for the 9th? Keynes told me today that he 
should like to visit the Club, but I fear he is rarely in London. 


Diary. 16 November, 1890. On June 27th I convened a 
meeting at the Denison Club and the Junior Economic 
Club was formed. Its first meeting after the vacation was 
held on the second Tuesday in October, and Prof. Foxwell 
gave an inaugural address. The next was on the second 
Tuesday in November. Mr. Edgeworth criticised Marshall, 
and Marshall answered, or rather gave his own criticisms 
of his work. I gave five lectures on Rent at Toynbee in Mr. 
Higgs’ absence (on leave in Paris). I have been elected a 
Vice-President of the Toynbee Economic Club, which had its 
first meeting in November and is going to meet the first 
Tuesday of every month. 





EmEEN Power (1889-1940) 


EmEEN Power was Anglo-Irish as well as Anglo-Saxon, 
which one could easily surmise after only a short conversation 
with her. She had the imagination, wit and impulsive generosity 
of the Irish as well as the steadfastness, solidity and sense of duty 
of the English. Her early childhood had difficulty and sorrow 
in it, and a much-loved mother died when she was a young girl. 
She was brought up, with her two brilliant sisters, by her aunts, 
vigorous independent Victorian personalities, who not only gave 
her great affection, but also saw that she had a good education. 
She often talked of her debt to them, and they were able to rejoice 
in her subsequent fame. Though she had plenty of mischief in 
her character, there was never any difficulty in inducing her to 
work at her lessons. Her ardour for books had rather to be 
repressed than stimulated. The fact that one punishment for a 
school girl fault at the age of 11 was the stopping of her Greek 
lessons shows her attitude. 

She was taken to live at Oxford, and only a short time ago 


pointed out to me with affectionate pride the Oxford High School, 
No. 200.—VOL. L. PP 
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where she absorbed literature like a sponge. She had her own 
anthology in a dozen note-books, Elizabethan and French 
mediaeval poetry being her favourite reading. She soon began 
creative work in both poetry and prose, and it was through 
literature that she came to know and love historical study. Her 
vivid imagination enabled her to make a living world of the past 
which she saw as clearly as the one around her. And when she 
wrote about it even as a girl her style was crystal clear. 

With such qualities she easily won a scholarship at Girton, 
and there followed ten years at Cambridge, first as a student, then 
as a young don, with a three years’ interval at Paris and London. 
Before the Great War there was little contact between the 
women’s colleges and the rest of the University, and she lived as 
student and teacher in feminine surroundings. She was absorbed 
in her work and her Girtonian friends. 

It was a great thing in her life that she got from Girton a 
studentship to the Sorbonne. Her year at Paris under Langlois 
enlarged her technique and gave her an easy entrance into 
French mediaeval sources. It also enlarged her outlook on life. 
She herself often acknowledged the great value of this year of 
study in a foreign capital, and she was always eager to secure a 
similar advantage for her own pupils. Then she went as a Shaw 
student to the London School of Economics, to which she was 
later to give so much. It was then a new and comparatively 
small College of London University, but already with a life and 
reputation of its own. Here she entered a vivid and intimate 
society of men and women, impressing herself on a little circle of 
brilliant students and rejoicing in the theatres, cinemas and 
music-halls which were within the limits of her very modest 
means. These were always strained because she loved all 
beautiful things, especially flowers and feminities, and was some- 
times reckless in her generosity. But she always managed to pull 
through somehow. 

She went back to Girton as Fellow and Director of Studies as 
the Great War came. She had a pacifist attitude towards it, 
and it was in the League of Nations, and not in overwhelming 
victory, that she set her hopes for the future. She began to read 
and teach modern history as well as mediaeval, specialising in 
economic history. Cambridge had then some of the best scholars 
in the world, but, though there were one or two brilliant excep- 
tions, its standard of lecturing was appalling. Eileen Power 
worked out her own methods of teaching, and soon set up her own 

standard. And as the dons went off to war work, her lectures 
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began to be attended by men as well as women, and her audience 
was swelled by the ex-service men when the Armistice came. If 
the Cambridge dons had known more of her they would have 
realised that they had a teacher of genius in their midst. But 
the History Faculty showed little interest in her, and, devoted as 
she was to Girton, she sought almost unconsciously a wider and 
freer environment than she could get at Cambridge. 

Travel was something that she had always passionately 
desired, and the Albert Kahn Fellowship she now obtained en- 
abled her to realise the day-dreams of her girlhood. It took her 
to the East, and the account which she wrote of India, Java and 
China is still amazingly good reading. She observed much that 
escapes most travellers’ eyes, and her knowledge of mediaeval 
customs and manners enabled her to make some unusual 
comparisions and comments. But it was China that exerted the 
most powerful influence over her. From the first sight she 
admired and loved it with all the strength of her nature. I was 
with her in Peking during a later visit, and witnessed the com- 
bination of girlish excitement and scholarly observation that it 
aroused in her. In a Chinese street with its shops and coolies 
she saw a hundred things that reminded her of what she had 
learnt in her studies, and she expressed her thoughts with shining 
eyes and words full of sympathy, understanding and humour, 
If China charmed her, she charmed the Chinese, and I have often 
found that being her friend immediately gave one their friend- 
ship. She had many Chinese pupils, and many Chinese came to 
visit her in London. Their sorrows were hers, and she felt the 
attack upon China almost as much as if it had been made against 
her own country. 

While on this journey she was invited to join the staff of the 
London School of Economics, and after some hesitation accepted 
it in preference to returning to Girton. In contact with the wider 
world of London the gifts which had found little outlet at Cam- 
bridge at once became apparent. The School itself provided nearly 
all that she most wanted in academic life. Professor Lilian 
Knowles, her predecessor in the Chair of Economic History, though 
her opposite in most things, was yet, like her, a strong person- 
ality much admired by her colleagues and pupils. She had already 
made her subject an important part of the School studies. In the 
School Eileen Power found herself on equal terms with men and 
women, many of whom were of the first rank in their profession. 
But it was Professor Tawney’s personality and philosophy, 
especially his attitude towards the problems of poverty and 
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ignorance, that had the deepest influence on her. She had a 
respect for his ethical judgments that she never gave to any others. 
The School was beginning a new period under vigorous leadership, 
expanding rapidly in buildings, wealth and numbers of staff and 
students and pioneering in all directions. Large numbers of 
graduate students were attracted to it, many coming from overseas. 

From the first Eileen Power took a foremost place in this 
eager and unconventional society. She soon obtained the two essen- 
tials of a successful teacher—a wide and powerful influence over 
the main body of students, and a group of research students 
devoted to her own special subject. The first she acquired almost 
without effort by her personality. But there was also the fact 
that her lectures from the outset were very popular. Part 
of this success came from her natural gifts of clarity and 
humour. But brilliant lectures given year after year are not 
made without great effort. She put an immense amount of 
work into them, with the result that she became one of the best 
lecturers in Britain. Nor were her successes confined to the 
London School. Wherever she went she made the same impres- 
sion. At Aberystwyth she lectured on six successive days, her 
audience increasing each day until at the end her lecture-hall was 
crowded out. In 1939, when she was the first woman to be 
Ford’s Lecturer at Oxford, she also had the satisfaction of 
increasing audiences as she went on. When she lectured in the 
United States she had similar successes, and her speech at a 
dinner of the Mediaeval Academy at Boston was described to me 
afterwards as the most brilliant the listener had ever heard. Nor 
did she play down to her audience. ‘“‘ Here was a subject of en- 
trancing interest,” writes one of her colleagues. ‘“ Yet how 
extraordinarily easy to approach and study! Only by degrees 
did they realise how skilful and nicely judged was the preparation 
of these palatable sixty-minute repasts. With all her flexibility 
and ease of manner in discussion, Eileen Power seldom approached 
a lecture without thinking out the very words she would employ. 
Mne had to know her well to be aware that memory of a very 
special kind played a large part in these seemingly spontaneous 
descriptive passages and those easy-looking analyses of economic 
situations.” The fame of her lectures was world-wide, for her 


students carried their vivid impressions as far as the remote 


corners of Asia and America. She enjoyed these triumphs, but 
they took considerable toll of her time and energy, and in recent 
years she sometimes looked forward rather eagerly to a period 
when she might have less of such work to do. 
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She took equal pains in the private instruction of her pupils. 
“‘ Her belief in the tutorial method,” writes the same colleague, 
“‘ found expression in a direct approach to the personality of the 
individual student. She was interested in personalities and was 
well aware of her own skill in bringing students out of themselves. 
She was perhaps at her best as an interpreter of a text or com- 
mentary when leading discussion in a mixed group of six or seven 
men and women, with each of whom she had contrived, after a 
private meeting or two, to reach a relation approaching if not 
establishing intimacy. She had, indeed, the somewhat rare 
capacity of forming something like an organic group around her 
as she talked and listened. There was very little of method in all 
this, though much art; and the spell of her personality fell over 
all. One of her students remarked : ‘ Whenever she came in the 
thing developed into a party.’ ” 

Many of her students became personal friends, and this was 
almost always true of those who specialised in mediaeval studies. 
Naturally these last were only a select few, but the numbers grew, 
and her Seminar at the Institute of Historical Research became a 
well-known centre of her subject. Many of her pupils continued 
to attend it long after they’ had attained their doctorate. She 
took an immense interest in all of them, sought far and wide for 
suitable jobs for them, helped many financially, got publishers to 
produce their works and won their confidence and devotion for 
the rest of her life. Many of the mediaeval articles in the Eco- 
nomic History Review, of which she was the principal founder, came 
from this source. Her standard of scholarship was high, and a 
doctorate won under her supervision was not attained without 
much toil and sometimes a few tears. She gave, in the opinion 
of some of her friends, too much of herself to her pupils, but it 
was her nature so to do, and she could not have helped it if she 
had tried. 

Her skill as a teacher and lecturer made her a good radio 
speaker, and she exercised considerable influence on the de- 
velopment of broadcasting to schools. Here she worked with 
her younger sister, Rhoda Power, whose original and successful 
history plays for schools have had an important effect on broad- 
casting technique. The sisters lived much together, and Eileen 
Power helped to plan these instructive and interesting episodes and 
to suggest to her sister the materials out of which these were con- 
structed. The two also produced together a well-known children’s 
book entitled Boys and Girls of History. Eileen Power’s own 
lectures over the radio presented the great movements in history 
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so attractively that the children’s interest was fully awakened. 
She delighted, above all, to tell them of the history of Eastern 
peoples and to show how much Western civilisation owed to the 
East. Nothing pleased her more than to get intelligent letters 
from children about these broadcasts. 

Her attitude towards the present war was very different from 
that she adopted in 1914. She was one of those who felt almost 
a personal dishonour at the refusal of the British Government to 
implement its obligations to Abyssinia and Czechoslovakia, and 
she had no doubt as to what our course should be in 1939, though 
she was painfully sensitive to the immediate loss and suffering 
which the war caused and aware of what was involved in the 
issue of the struggle. The new happiness that came into her life 
by marriage enabled her to resist the pressure of such thoughts 
and strengthen her faith in the future. She did not live long 
enough to see the hideous destruction that came upon the beau- 
tiful Georgian Square where she had long had her home and which 
only a short time before the war she had eagerly helped to protect 
from the vandals that then threatened it. The war took the 
London School to Cambridge, and she was able to live in the 
house which she and her husband had planned and built, though 
his war duties took him to London. She looked forward to 
settling down at Cambridge with her husband when her work at 
the School was finished. Though she had had opportunities to 
exchange her post at the School for other distinguished positions, 
she could never bring herself to leave it. All her academic life 
had been built round it. 

Her work as a scholar will be appraised by others more com- 
petent than I am to do so. What is now written is based on 
long and frank discussions during quiet evenings in which, apart 
from the stimulus and delight of such conversations, I learnt 
much that was of the greatest value to my own historical work. 
I have also had many conversations about her and her work with 
British and foreign scholars, for one could not be long in any 
company of historians without her name coming up. 

She had, I think, really made her choice between the mediaeval 
and the modern age while she was still a girl. As a student she 
began to investigate the position of women in mediaeval life. 
She was at Girton when the Women Suffrage Movement was at 
its peak, and was herself an ardent feminist in the sense that she 
claimed full equality for women with men in politicial and social 
life, though she had none of the bitterness and sense of frustra- 
tion which existing injustice had inflicted on some of her con- 
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temporaries. Of mediaeval civilisation she wrote, “It was a 
culture in which the position of women (despite the illusory 
pedestal upon which they were placed by the code of chivalry) 
was one of subordination.” Despite the charm which she herself 
exercised over men, she resented any attempt to make such 
qualities the criterion of either duty or accomplishment. All she 
desired was to be treated as an equal. When, under the in- 
fluence of Dr. Coulton, she narrowed her subject of research into 
Mediaeval English Nunneries, it was inevitable that this attitude 
should affect its tone and methods. She owed much at this time 
to this strenuous scholar, and Professor Hamilton Thompson also 
helped her greatly in her work. 

The book, published in 1922, is an exhaustive treatise of 700 
pages fully documented, and acknowledged by historians as a 
standard work on its subject. Despite its length and exact 
scholarship, it is written with such clarity and imagination that 
it can be read quite easily by those not expert in the subject 
or indeed in any kind of history. Eileen Power undoubtedly 
possessed a capacity equivalent to that of Maitland himself of 
stating in the clearest possible language the complications of 
mediaeval life. She would have been the last person to compare 
herself with him, nor did she ever possess that mastery over all the 
sources of a period which distinguish such a rare genius, but within 
the limits of the problems in which she was herself interested she 
had the same power of fixing the essential, and making it so clear 
to others that the imagination, insight and learning that were so 
effortlessly displayed were often concealed from those who read 
the result. In this long book the internal life of the nunneries 
and the economic and social environment which made them 
possible are analysed and described with meticulous exactitude, 
which, however, never obscures the broad lines of the picture. 
This work has had many fascinated readers, but there are those 
who have suggested that it does not dwell sufficiently on the 
exercise of the spiritual forces which helped to bring such founda- 
tions into existence. There is some truth in this criticism, 
but the book was a study of social and economic rather than 
religious tendencies, and as such it will always hold its own. 
Mediaeval People is a much slighter work, but it has the same 
clear presentation of a past civilisation and culture, so vivid 
that the reader, like the writer, seems actually to live in it. 
This book has had a great success, and its reproduction in 
the Penguin Series evoked letters from all kinds of people who 
had read it with delight and noted survivals of mediaeval customs 
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in modern life. Meanwhile she had begun to edit with Professor 
Tawney Tudor Economic Documents (1924), a collection of texts 
in three volumes which contained many hitherto unpublished. 
Many students contributed documents obtained in their own 
researches, while Professor Neale’s great knowledge of Tudor 
sources was placed at the disposal of the editors. She showed 
in this book her especial gift for co-operating with other scholars, 
young and old, which was to develop in her work on the fifteenth 
century. She subsequently became joint editor with the late 
Sir Denison Ross of the Broadway Travellers Series, for travel 
both in imagination and in reality was a passion with her, and 
she even thought seriously of exploring the mediaeval caravan 
route to China. 

She had been chosen by the Syndics of the Cambridge Press 
as joint editor with Professor Clapham of the forthcoming Cam- 
bridge Economic History. She was pleased with this recognition of 
her position in the academic world. By this time she had worked 
out in her own mind her attitude towards her study and its 
relation to other aspects of history. She also knew the work of 
the principal scholars of Western Europe, and was in close touch 
with them by correspondence or personal contact. They fell 
under her spell like everyone else, but they also thoroughly 
respected her scholarship. Her influence on the series would have 
been profound, for no one could criticise fellow-workers with more 
tact and sympathy or was more ready to supplement their know- 
ledge or correct their errors from her own store of learning. 

Had she remained at Cambridge her studies might have con- 
tinued along the lines of her English Nunneries and Mediaeval 
People, but her contacts with her pupils in the School and with 
foreign students gradually produced both a change in her tech- 
nique and a broadening of her conception of history. Through 
these contacts also she overcame the defects in her own equip- 
ment, especially her lack of training in economic science. Eileen 
Power was neither a mathematician nor an economist, but she 
war acutely aware of the value of their technique if its results 
were interpreted with the imaginative insight and knowledge of 
texts which she herself possessed. She was unduly modest as to 
her own ability to master complicated financial and economic 
problems and she professed herself unable to understand them 
when they were expressed in purely theoretical terms. But she 
was able to use much of the technique and analysis of economists 
when they affected her own problems, though she had to use her 
own language to state her results. 
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Moreover, through her pupils and personal contacts, she be- 
came thoroughly in touch with the scholarship of Western Europe 
and the United States, and even with that of Russia and the Far 
East. She never obtained an easy command of the German 
language, but she was able, partly with the help of others, to use 
the results of German scholars. She was thus able to see mediae- 
val England as part of mediaeval Europe, and to survey the 
economic connections between them without that insularity of 
outlook which has affected much English scholarship. She be- 
came also the centre of a group of young students, economists and 
sociologists, as well as historians, who used to meet regularly 
between 1928 and 1934 to survey the relations of the social 
sciences to one another. They brought many new ideas to her, 
and she gave them great help in clarifying theirown. From these 
contacts she came to desire to write a more analytical and less 
descriptive type of history and to produce a body of knowledge 
which should serve as a solid basis for both economics and social 
science. In this she developed side by side with Professor Postan, 
whom she married in 1937, and so close was their collaboration 
that neither of them knew their personal contribution to the final 
result. The re-shaping of the history courses at the London 
School of Economics was one of the results of this probing into 
fundamentals, and the relation which she thus tried to es- 
tablish between historical and theoretical study may some day 
stand out as one of her main contributions to the academic life 
of her time. The principles on which such teaching and research 
were based may be studied in her own inaugural lecture (pub- 
lished in Economica, 1933), and in that which her husband gave 
when he was appointed to succeed Professor Clapham at Cam- 
bridge. Not all her contemporaries, either at the School or 
elsewhere, have accepted them, or even understood them, but they 
are founded on general principles which apply to all the social 
sciences, and which I believe are of general validity. Certainly 
if what she attempted to do as regards economics and sociology 
were to be done in the constitutional and diplomatic field, a pro- 
found effect would be exercised both on research and theoretical 
analysis. The one might discard much useless pedantry and the 
other much useless speculation. 

She began to apply these principles to the studies of fifteenth- 
century trade which she organised with Professor Postan both for 
herself, her pupils and other scholars in her very successful 
seminar at the Institute of Historical Research. Amongst these 
scholars was Professor H. L. Gray of Bryn Mawr College, who had 
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independently begun researches in the abundant collection of 
Customs archives in the Record Office. His survey of the ma- 
terial was a very important part of the collection of monographs 
entitled Studies in English Trade in the Fifteenth Century, pub- 
lished in 1933. Eileen Power’s own contribution was on the Wool 
Trade, on which she had long been working. She demonstrated 
in this study the value of her new technique. She had assembled 
a large quantity of material, much of it consisting of exceedingly 
technical detailed accounts from the Record Office and elsewhere, 
and she analysed the evidence to be derived from them with 
great skill. ‘It was,” writes one scholar, “one of the best 
descriptions of financial technique in any recent historical mono- 
graph.” Her connections with the Continent enabled her to use 
much foreign material, and she wove the whole into a beautifully 
clear exposition, in which she also showed a profound under- 
standing of the ways and customs of the shepherds, merchants 
and sailors who handled the wool. Indeed, this sympathy in- 
cluded the sheep who produced it. I introduced her once to one 
of the greatest experts on the grasslands of Britain, and the two 
were soon in such intimate discussion of the habits of sheep that 
the rest of the company was forgotten. 

This chapter was to be but a preliminary to her second major 
work—a detailed study of the wool trade. It will never be 
finished, but the substance of it was given in her recent 
Ford’s Lectures at Oxford. She made these lectures also a 
commentary on the social life of the century, and sociologists 
as well as economists will be able to use them for their work. She 
lectured from notes, as was her wont, but she had written out 
some of the lectures fully, and from these and from other notes it 
is hoped that something like a full text can be produced. Only 
when there is opportunity to publish the tables and other material 
on which her deductions were founded can a final appreciation of 
her position as a scholar be made. 

Meanwhile she had published in the last volume of the Cam- 
bridge Mediaeval History, a long chapter on “ Peasant Life and 
Rural Conditions c. 1100 to ¢. 1500,” which she herself regarded 
as her best piece of historical writing. It is as easy to read as 
it must have been difficult to write, and it received much 
praise from competent scholars both in this country and else- 
where. The few other articles on mediaeval life and manners it is 
unnecessary to discuss in detail, but they all showed the same 
sympathy with the people about whom she wrote and the same 
ingenuity and imagination in putting together fragmentary 
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evidence in such a manner that as clear a picture as possible is 
obtained. 

Judged by some standards, the total quantity of her scholastic 
work is not great, and she herself sometimes lamented that the 
claims both of teaching and of social life had prevented her from 
accomplishing much that she had planned to do. But if she had 
given herself less to others and enjoyed companionship and 
society less she would have not obtained the same insight into 
human nature. Her work would have been greater in quantity, 
but its quality would not have been so good. When she was 
given an honorary degree at Manchester University, the recog- 
nition of her position as a scholar was part of the recognition of 
the place women had attained in academic life. Professor 
Alexander, in conferring the degree, made it abundantly clear 
that she had been chosen for this honour not only because in 
academic circles she ranked with the first exponents of her subject 
in Britain, but also because she was herself. 

For it was, after all, as a person rather than as a teacher and 
scholar that she most impressed herself on her environment. 
She had something much less common than social gifts—a real 
genius for friendship. It was of that rare kind which is never 
selfish or absorbing. She was never jealous of her friends’ 
friends, but, if she liked them, made them her own, and if she did 
not, tolerated them for her friends’ sake. She had as many 
women as men amongst her friends, and she could make friends 
as easily with men and women of action as with scholars and artists. 
She had the faculty of making friends with married people, so 
that both husband and wife felt the same joy in her presence. 
She easily made friends with the young, and she was proud of the 
fact, but she did so by always being as natural and unselfcon- 
scious with them as she was with her contemporaries. She had 
friends in different classes of life, and she sometimes brought very 
different kinds of people into contact, but she was acutely aware 
of their reaction to each other, and her mixed parties were nearly 
always a triumphant success. She was too generous, and her 
generosity was sometimes abused, but she enjoyed giving so much 

that she soon forgot her disappointments. If her friends were in 
difficulty or sorrow, there was nothing that she would not do to 
help them, and if they were disparaged in her presence, whether 
justly or not, she sprang to their defence with hot zeal. On such 
occasions she could use sarcasm and wit like a flail. But if she 
ever hurt anyone unconsciously or had a controversy with a friend, 
she was always ready to be the first to take the blame. 
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She impressed herself without effort on any society which she 
entered, and those who knew of her only by reputation were always 
amazed at her youth, vivacity and charm when they met her. I 
once invited to dine with her at Harvard a number of scholars 
who admired her work. She came late into the room in a New 
York frock that suited her perfectly, with long ear-rings of exactly 
the right shape and colour, looking about fifteen years younger 
than her years, her eyes sparkling with enjoyment of a “ party ” 
in her honour. There was an audible gasp of surprise when it was 
realised that this enchanting creature was the learned lady whom 
they had come to meet. Such scenes were a commonplace in her 
life, and though she was aware of the effect, and was happy her- 
self in the pleasure she gave to other people, she was never in the 
slightest degree made self-conscious by it, nor did she ever attempt 
to produce an undue effect. She was, indeed, very modest 
about her own accomplishments, and she ungrudgingly admired 
in others qualities which she did not herself possess. The words 
“radiant ’ and “ enchanting ” have often been used to describe 
her, and they perhaps best sum up the effect which she made on 
people who met her for the first time. But they are inadequate to 
convey the sense of freedom and intimacy which association 
with her gave to those who had the privilege of long friendship 
with her. She will live as a vivid personality in a far larger 
circle than most teachers and scholars reach. But the sense of 


loss is overwhelming. 
CHARLES K. WEBSTER 





CuRRENT TOPICS. 


National Service Committee for Social, Economic and Statistical 
Research. 


THE Schedule of Reserved Occupations does not make any 
provision for economists or workers in the other social sciences, 
who are not whole-time members of University staffs, nor does 
the reservation of statisticians at thirty completely meet the need 
for retaining qualified men for work of national importance who 
may be under thirty. While there is no intention of including 
these classes in the Schedule, the Minister of Labour and National 
Service has provided machinery for dealing with them. At his 
invitation a Committee, called the National Service Committee 
for Social, Economic and Statistical Research, has been set up 
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to consider the cases of men of military age who are highly 
qualified for research work in statistics, economics and the social 
sciences. The function of the Committee is to make recommenda- 
tions to the Ministry of Labour in order that the calling up of such 
men may be deferred. The Committee consists of representatives 
of the National Institute of Economic and Social Research, of the 
Royal Economic Society, and of the Royal Statistical Society. 

There are two categories in which the Committee may place 
cases : 

Category A: Cases of men identified as scientific research 
workers, either as statisticians, economists or social science 
research workers. “ Identification’ is taken to mean “ certifi- 
cation of scientific status”’ and is dependent upon the qualifi- 
cations of knowledge and experience in the appropriate research 
techniques. Where men are placed in this category, indefinite 
deferment of calling-up is usually granted by the Ministry. This 
is conditional upon such cases passing successfully before the 
Committee at six-monthly intervals for review. On review 
evidence of occupation must be submitted so that the Committee 
may certify that the men in question are engaged whole-time in 
appropriate occupations of statistical, economic or social science 
research work. 

Category B : Cases of men who should, from the point of view 
of the public interest, remain at any rate for a time upon the work 
in which they are already engaged as statisticians, economists or 
social science research workers. Recommendations are made for 
given periods of deferment of calling-up, and these may sometimes 
be made for the specific purpose of allowing time for training a 
substitute. These two categories are mutually exclusive, and the 
requirements of A are more stringent than those of B. 

The age limits are 25-42 years in the cases of economists and 
social science research workers, 25—29 in the case of statisticians. 
The only permissible exception would be a case of an exceptionally 
well-qualified and valuable statistician who is under 25. 

Direct application can be made to the Committee either by the 
man himself on his own behalf or by the organisation for which 
he is working. Applicants can state for which category they 
wish the case to be considered. Where a man applies on his own 
behalf for inclusion in Category A, the Committee welcomes 
supporting testimonials from authorities in the scientific field in 
which he has worked. Where application is made for inclusion in 
Category B, it should as a rule be supported by a Government 
Department interested in the work. All applications should give 
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clear and adequate details of qualifications, research and other 
relevant experience, and of present occupation. 

All whole-time members of University Staffs engaged in social, 
economic and statistical research should apply in the first place 
to their University authorities, to find out whether their cases 
come within the scope of the arrangements for dealing with 
University Staffs who are not covered by the Schedule. 

All inquiries and requests for application forms should be sent 
to the Secretary to the National Service Committee for Social, 
Economic and Statistical Research, 6 Duke of York St., S.W. 1. 





The Bulletin of The Institute of Statistics, Oxford. 


TuE Institute of Statistics at Oxford has been carrying out a 
scheme of war-time economic research since the beginning of the 
war. A part of this scheme has consisted in keeping a record of 
the main economic changes brought about in this country by the 
impact of the war, and since December 1939 a periodical diary 
of events was published by the Institute; articles commenting on 
special topics also appeared from time to time. 

This Bulletin and Diary is now appearing every three weeks in 
printed form. Three or four articles, as well as the Diary of 
Events, are published in each number, and contain either the 
interim results of research work being carried on at the Institute, 
or comments on various aspects of economic policy. The con- 
tributors to the Bulletin are mostly connected with the Institute 
of Statistics, and include Professor A. L. Bowley, Mr. M. Kalecki, 
Mr. T. Balogh and Mr. I. Bowen; articles of suitable length on 
current economics or statistics from outside contributors are also 
sometimes published. 

The Bulletin attempts to cater for the need for up-to-date and 
informed discussion of war economics, and for a type of analysis 
that is sometimes too rigorous for the usual financial journals. 
It affords a commentary on current economic events, and is a 
vehicle for outlining suggestions as to future policy. 

Its articles have been quoted in the Press, and some of the 
suggestions contained in them have already been widely discussed. 

It is hoped to continue the printing of the Bulletin, which is 
dependent on sales for its publication in this form. Copies of 
current numbers may be obtained from Messrs. Blackwell, 
Broad Street, Oxford, at 1s. a copy, or 7s. 6d. for a six-months’ 
subscription. 
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THE principal services of the International Labour Office, 
including the Economic and Statistical Sections now amalgamated 
under Dr. E. F. Penrose, have been transferred from Geneva to 
Montreal, where McGill University has offered them a home for 
the duration of the war. The October-November 1940 and 
subsequent numbers of the International Labour Review will be 
published in English and in Spanish at this new address, and will 
include material formerly published in the weekly Industrial and 
Labour Information. Other publications of the Office which it is 
proposed henceforth to issue in English and in Spanish in Montreal 
include the Industrial Safety Survey, the Legislative Series, the 
I.L.0 Year Book, the Year Book of Labour Statistics, and Studies 


and Reports. 





In reference to the following passage in Mr. A. L. Rowse’s 
review of Prof. Robbins’s Economic Causes of War, which appeared 
in the June-September issue of the JOURNAL : 


Professor Robbins investigates a number of cases in which 
capitalist interests have been involved in the precipitation 
either of war or a crisis which might have brought about a 
war. His conclusions, with the typical exception of the Boer 
War, for he is a Liberal, are, as might have been expected, 
negative; and, on his view of the case, rightly enough. I 
am not sure that the Boer War ought not to be excluded too. 
For the examination rests on an altogether too narrow view 
of the argument, and of the way to go about examining 
it. The subject is one of historical causation and the right 
arrangement of historical factors in that process. Professor 
Robbins goes into some half a dozen cases. A really satis- 
factory analysis would have to rest on a great many more, 
and a more subtle view of historical causation. Any historian 
could have provided him with more cases—our own commer- 
cial wars of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, for 
instance. But that is beside the point. 


Professor Robbins writes as follows : 


May I offer two comments on this ? 

(1) It is not true that, in my analysis, the Boer War is the only 
case in which capitalist interests are alleged to have been respon- 
sible for the outbreak of war or a crisis which might have brought 
about a war. This is what I wrote : 


This example is not isolated. Scrutiny of the diplomatic 
history of the last sixty years discloses many cases in which 
governments have acted on behalf of capitalists who have 
made investments in foreign countries and a number of cases 
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in which such pressure has led to severe diplomatic friction 
and military action. German action in regard to Samoa, 
American action in regard to Haiti, British and German 
action in regard to Venezuela—such are cases in which, 
whatever the penumbra of other factors, the leading réle of 
investment interest seems reasonably well authenticated. 
In such cases we must surely agree that, sympathetically 
interpreted, this part of Lenin’s theory does correspond with 
the facts (p. 45). 


(2) Itis not true that I failed to take account of the commercial 
wars of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries of which “ any 
historian ” could have told me. It was a recurring theme of my 
essay that the explanation which attributes war to the direct 
pressure of economic interests is much more applicable to earlier 
periods than to the period of high capitalism to which it is usually 
applied. This is what I wrote : 


Similarly . . . in the so-called mercantilist period, when 
the national states had emerged from the exclusive control of 
the monarch, the conduct of foreign relations was continually 
influenced by powerful groups of merchants having common 
interests in the monopoly of certain markets and opportunities 
of plunder. Who can deny the economic motive operative in 
the conquest of British India—the rape of the Begums of 
Oude, the general policy of the East India Company? Again 
and again the great statutory monopolies of those days exer- 
cise an influence on policy which in fact conforms more or 
less to the model set up by the Marxians for the explanation 
of the history of a later period. It was of this period that 
Adam Smith wrote that “‘ commerce which ought naturally 
to be, among nations, as among individuals, a bond of union 
and friendship, bas become the most fertile source of discord © 
and animosity. The capricious ambition of kings and 
ministers has not, during the present and the preceding 
century, been more fatal to the repose of Europe, than the 
impertinent jealousy of merchants and manufacturers ” 


(pp. 68-9). 

















RECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW BOOKS 


Journal of the Royal Statistical Society. 


Part II, 1940. Flexibility of the Yield of Taxation: V.EpELBERG. The 
Unemployment Situation at the Outbreak of War: R. G. D. ALLEN. 

Part III, 1940. Some Aspects of Population in Bristol: KE. GREBENIK. 
The Report of the Royal Commission on the Distribution of the Industrial 
Population. A Discussion opened by: J. H. Jones. Wholesale Prices 
in 1939 : Epiror oF THE Statist. 


Economica. 


Aveust, 1940. British Floating Debt Policy: F. W. Patsu. The Drift 
Towards a Rational Foreign Exchange Policy : T. BatocuH. The Analysis 
of Producers’ Expectations : R. H. Coase and R. F. Fowier. A Study 
of Interest and Capital : T.pEScrrovszky. Advertising and the Maximi- 
sation of Profit: E.K. Zineiter. Monthly Unemployment Records 1854— 
1892 : Marte DessAUER-MEINHARDT. 


The Review of Economic Studies. 


JUNE, 1940. Recent Industrial Concentration, especially in the Midlands : 
A. J. WeNSLEY and P. Sarcant FLorENcE. Anglo-French Financial 
Co-operation during the War, 1914-1918: J. C. GiBert. Capital 
Theory and the Trade Cycle: T. Witson. The Keynesian Equations and 
the Balance of Payments : M. BRONFENBRENNER. A Theoretical Account 
of Futures Markets: J.C.R.Dow. <A Note on the Theory of the Forward 
Market: N. Katpor. Addenda to Mr. Kaldor’s Note: J.C. R. Dow. 
Mr. Kaldor on the Forward Market: R. G. HAwTREY. 


Oxford Economic Papers. 


SEPTEMBER, 1940. Consumption, Savings and War Finance: E. A. 
Rapice. The Short-Term Rate and the Long-Term Rate : M. KALEckKI. 
The Multiplier: E. G. Downey. Studies in Mobility of Labour ; 
analysis for Great Britain, Part II: H. Maxower, J. Marscuak and 
H. W. Rosiyson. The Trade Cycle in Britain before 1850 : W. BEvE- 
RIDGE. The Controls and War Finance: I. Bowen and G. D. B. 
WorSWICKE. 

Oxford Institute of Statistics. 

BuLueTIN, Vol. 2, No. 8. Mysteries of the Money Market : M. KaLEck1. 
The Tea Trade in War-time: S. Moos. The Cotton Industry: I. 
BoweEnN and G. D. B. Worswick. Trade Losses and the Consumer— 
the Coal Levy: A. W. T. Ets. 

ButuetTin, Vol. 2, No. 9. The Economic Effort: T. Batocu. Working- 
Class Budgets : A. L. BowLey and T. Scuuntz. Argentine Trade Policy : 
F. J. Wurm. 

The Eugenics Review. 


Jury, 1940. The Health of Working Women: M. L. Sprine Rice. 


The Sociological Review. 

JANUARY-—APRIL, 1940. The Life and Work of Edward Westermarck : M. 
GInsBERG. The Fertility and Mortality of the Population of Palestine : 
Rita HInDEN. On Terminology: H.A.Mess. The Exclusive State and 
Goodness : M. Kaye. Villages, Tribal Markets, and Towns: W. Foaa. 
No. 200.—VoL. L. QQ 
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The Banker. 


Juty, 1940. Blockade can still Defeat Germany: W. Hi. Do We Need 
the Marginal Account: C.Granam. The Bottleneck in Import Finance : 
W. W. SyReETT. 

Avucust, 1940. The Limitations of Price Control: D.TyERMan. Europe's 
Food ‘“‘ Shortage” a Nazi Creation. Exchange Control at Last?: P. 
Erzia. 

SEPTEMBER, 1940. An Australian Critic Looks at British Export Policy : 
A SypNEY CORRESPONDENT. Australian War Finance: D. Cowle. 
Some New Australian Bank Buildings : C. H. Retity. 

OcToBER, 1940. War Damage and the Banks: J. Meap. Maitters of 
Law: M. Mecrag. 

NoveMBeER, 1940. Bank Lending in War-time. Need War Mean Impoverish- 
ment ?: Scottish Banking. 


Fabian Quarterly. 


No. 26. The New Government ; One Month’s Work: F. E. Nort Baker 
and D. Smrrx. Socialism and Federation: BARBARA WooTTOoN and 
D.N. Pritt... The New Poor Law: Susan LAWRENCE. Unser Pamph : 
G. Smpngy. Keynes: a Post-budget Commentary: F. W. PrtTuick 
LAWRENCE. 

No. 27. Family Allowances in War-time: Fastus. Private Enterprise 
and State Control : E. Davies. Problems of Industrial Mobilisation: J. 
GrirFirus. Income Tax Evasion: R.S.W. Pottarp. Allotments and 
Allotment Policy : D. Brett. 


International Labour Review. 


Juty, 1940. National Service and Contracts of Employment : E. Herz and 
I. Besstrne. Reciprocity of Social Insurance and Assistance among the 
Northern European Countries: G. M. DRAcHMANN. 


The Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science. 


Aveust, 1940. The Cabinet Minister and Administration: Winston S. 
Churchill at the Admiralty : R.M. Dawson. Parliamentary Government 
in War-time: H. McD. Croxtz. Allied Wheat Buying in Relationship 
to Canadian Marketing Policy, 1914-18 : M. W.Suarpr. Dominion Aids 
to Wheat Marketing, 1929-39: V.C. Fowxe. Some Problems of War 
Finance in Canada: J. F. Parxryson. Mortality Tables in Life 
Insurance Management: J. A. CAMPBELL. Tazation Problems of Life 
Insurance: A. A. Tousaw. The Social Significance of Recent Trends in 
Economic Theory: E. Rott. Professor Parsons on Economic Motiva- 
tion: F. HH. Knicut. Reply to Professor Knight : T. Parsons. 


The South African Journal of Economics. 


JUNE, 1940. Some Reflections on the Economics of Wage Fixation in South 
Africa: R.H. Smita. Municipal Enterprise: R.J. RANDALL. Native 
Budgets in Johannesburg : JOHANNESBURG PoLiTICAL Economy CLUB. 
New Zealand’s War Controls: W. B. Sutcn. An Introduction to the 
He using Problem: P. H. GuéNAULT and R. J. RANDALL. 


The Indian Journal of Economics. 


Aprit, 1940. Articles on the Scope of Economics: J. K. Mreuta, H. B. 
Burne, A. I. QureEsuHI, P. C. MatHortra, V. K. Coopra, B. GovinDARow, 
M. Cuanpra, B. G. BHaTNAGAR and G. D. Karwar. On Labour Pro- 
blems : B. N. Rouaret, A. C. Buatta, K. 8. Srrxantan, 8. K. Rupra, 
A. N. Maturk and A. Husain. On Industrial Disputes: B. V. NaRa- 
YANASWAMI and P. 8. LoxanatTHan. On Money: G. CHanp, V. L. 
D’Souza, T. S. Rao and B. TrrumatcHar. On Wages: B. R. SETH 
and S. P. Saxsena. On the Return to Classicism and After: M. H. 
GopaLt. On Economic Phenomena: 8. A. Samap. On Economics and 
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Political Economy: P. 8S. N. Prasap. On the Method of Study: B. 
Buatia. On Interpersonal Comparisons of Utility: B. P. ADARKAR. 
On Bank Technique: B. R. 8. Rao. On Factory Legislation: M. A. 
Quapir. On Price Control: 8. R. Bose. On Marshall's Statics and 
Dynamics: P. Roy. On the Functions of Economic Analysis: T. M. 
JosHi. On the Continuity-Assumption in Economic Analysis: B. 
Datta. 


Economic Record. 


JUNE, 1940. War Economy ; the Nature of the Problem: E. R. WALKER. 
History of Exchange Control in Australia : C.V.JANES. Import Reduction 
and Australia’s War Effort: H. R. RAanpEerRson. Australian War 
Finance and Banking Policy: T. W. Swan. Marketing and Price 
Control in New Zealand: W. B. Sutcu. Australia’s War Economy : 
E. R. WALKER and MarGcaret E. Ritey. ‘The Economic Implications of 
Peace for Australia: G. L. Woop. The Political Economy of War : 
8. J. Buti. 


The Quarterly Journal of Economics. 


AvucustT, 1940. Partl. “ Full Utilisation,” Equilibrium, and the Expansion 
of Production: A. B. Wotre. The Federal Offset and the American 
Death-tax System: E. Oakes. A Process Analysis of Bank Credit 
Expansion: R. Vintnc. Regional Differences in Rates and Rateable 
Values in England and Wales, 1921-36 : M. Daty. 

Part II. Exchange Control in Germany: H.S.Etuis. [To be reviewed.] 


The Journal of Political Economy. 


JUNE, 1940. Capital Rationing, Uncertainty, and Farm-tenancy Reform : 
T. W.Scuuttz. Treasury Deposits and Excess Reserves : E.C. Summons. 
Exchange Rates under the Gold Standard. E. M. Brernstern. Recent 
Canadian Labor Relations Legislation: H. F. UNpERHILL. The Develop- 
ment of Italian Cartels under Fascism: F. R. Prrietianit. Spanish 
Anti-mercantilism of the Seventeenth Century ; Alberto Struzzi and Diego 
Jose Dormer: R. 8S. Smirn. Alleged ‘‘ Additional Workers” in the 
Measurement of Unemployment : D. D. Humpurey. Applications of the 
Discontinuous Oligopoly Demand Curve : M. BRONFENBRENNER. Carl 
Menger ; the Founder of the Austrian School : H.-S. Buocs. 

AvueustT, 1940. Elements of a Theory of Inventory: E.S. SHaw. Adam 
Smith’s Empiricism and the Law of Nature. I: H. J. BirTeRMANN. 
Notes on the Theory of Duopoly : G. J. St1cter. The Institutional Man : 
H. Pinney. Hicks and the Time-Period Controversy : W. FELLNER and 
H. 8S. Exuis. Flexibility of Cheese Prices: J. BackMan. Extensive 
Expansion and Population Growth : A. H. HANSEN. 


The Review of Economic Statistics. 


AvucustT, 1940. Estimates of Unemployment in the United States: R. A. 
Nrxon and P. A. Samuretson. IJncome-Expenditure Relations : Exiza- 
BETH W. GitBoy. Differences in Family Savings between Cities of 
Different Size and Location, Whites and Negroes : H. MENDERSHAUSEN. 
The Assumptions Implied in Least Squares Demand Techniques : 
METZLER. International Comparison of Wholesale Prices : R. C. GILLES. 


Journal of the American Statistical Association. 


JuNE, 1940. PartI. War and Commodity Prices: H.Workinc. Samp- 
ling Public Opinion : E. Rover. Problems and Progress in State Statis- 
tics: R.L.Gutwetr. On the Bartels Technique for Time-Series Analysis : 
L. R. Harstap. A Note on the Chi-Square Test, the Poisson and the 
Binomial: J. Berxson. Further Comments on Berkson’s Problem : 
B. H. Camp. Consistency of Information from Records and Interviews : 
GERTRUDE BANCROFT. 

Part II. Centenary Membership Directory. Charter, Constitution and 
By-Laws 1940. 
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SEPTEMBER, 1940. Hourly Earnings and Unit Labor Cost in Manufactur- 
ing: I. H. Stecer. A Measure of Purchasing Power Inflation and 
Deflation : M. Suretps. Factors to be Considered in Measuring Intercity 
and Interregional Differences in Living Costs: Fatra M. WILLIAMs. 
The Wisconsin Committee on Statistics: FE. W. Morenovuse. Jnter- 
dependence in a Series: Lita F. KNupsen. Note on Tests of Departure 
from Normality : W. G. Mapow. 


The American Economic Review. 


JUNE, 1940. Toward a Concept of Workable Competition: J. M. CuarK. 
Schumpeter’s Business Cycles: S. Kuznets. Interest Rates for Home 
Financing: W. H. Husspanp. Comparison of International Trade 
Theories: P. T. ExtswortH. Union Wage and Hour Policies and 
Employment : W. E. FisHer. Cyclical Changes in Demand Elasticity : 
J.D. Sumner. Objection to 100 per cent. Reserve Plan: H. G. Brown. 
100 per cent. Money: R. G. THomas. Railroad Costs and Volume of 
Trafic: H. Asuton. Teaching Applied Subjects: W. W. Hewett. 
Teaching Political Economy : B. MiTcHELU. 

SUPPLEMENT. Handbook. List of Members of the American Economic 
Association, 1940. 

SEPTEMBER, 1940. Deficiencies of American Patent Law: A. E. Kaun. 
Theory of Pump-Priming Re-examined : P.A.SAMUELSON. Productivity, 
Wage Rates and Employment : M. Ezextet. War and Business Cycles : 
E. M. Bernstein. Zero Deposit Rates: W. A. Morton. Jitalian 
Monetary Policies under Fascism: H. 8S. Mintuer. Reinvestment and 
Rate of Interest: B. Caputan. Oil Import Quotas and “* Equal Treat- 
ment’: W. DrieBoLp, JR. 


The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
Juty, 1940. When War Ends. A consideration of the conditions necessary 


to bring about a lasting peace. 
SEPTEMBER, 1940. Our Foreign Commerce in Peace and War. 


Econometrica. 


Juty, 1940. Clement Colson: R. Roy. Price and Wage Policies and the 
Theory of Employment: R. M. Bissett. Employment, Investment and 
the Multiplier: M.D. ANDERSON. A Note on Pareto’s Theory of Produc- 
tion: H. NEIssER. Conditions for Demand Curves whose Curves of Total 
Revenue, Consumers’ Surplus, Total Benefit and Compromise Benefit are 
Convex: A. Kozirx. Interest Rates; Long-Term vs. Short-Term: 
J. L. DANIEL. 

Social Research. 

SEPTEMBER, 1940. Fritz Lehmann, 1901-1940. Peace Economics : 
J. MarscHak. JIndustrialisation of Young Countries and the Change in 
the International Division of Labor: E. Petrzer. Emil Lederer, 1882- 
1939: I. The Sociologist. In Quest of a Program for American Pro- 
gressivism : E. HEIMANN. 


Harvard School of Business Administration. 


Butwetin No. 111. Operating Results of Department and Specialty Stores 


in 1939 : M. P. McNarr. 
Business RESEARCH Stupies. No. 25. Recent and Prospective Develop- 


ments in Accounting Theory : W. A. Paton. 
Butuetin No. 112. Expenses and Profits of Limited Price Variety Chains 
in 1939 : EvizABETH A. BURNHAM. 


Journal of Farm Economics. 


Avaust, 1940. Time Preference and Conservation: A.C. Bunce. Supply 
Schedules—‘‘ Long-time"” and ‘“‘ Short-time” : R. L. MircHeitt and 
R. H. Atten. Training and Recruitment of Agricultural Economic 
Personnel: T. Cooper, J. D. Buack, F. F. Hitt and C. F. SARte. 
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Dr. Schultz on Farm Management Research: J. D. Buack. Part-time 
Farming Research: L. A. SALTER, JR., and L. F. Dienst. Trading in 
Wheat and Corn Futures in Relation to Price Movements: P. MEHL. 
Economic Phases in Soil Erosion Control : P. E. McNatu. 


Ekonomist (Zagreb). 
(Articles printed in Croatian.) 


Vots. 4-5, 1940. The Control of Liberalism in Internal Trade : N.Crprrnac. 
The Significance of Emigrant Savings for the Yugoslav Balance of Payments : 
J. N. Dunpa. The Function of the Authorities Concerned with the 
Application of the Regulation for the Suppression of Speculation: J. 
Rucner. The Regulation of Peasant Credit through District Assistance 
Funds: O. Frances. The Yugoslav Railways Tariff Policy from 1918 
to the Present Day: E. Tiéac. 

Vot. 6, 1940. The Significance of ‘‘ Unit Trusts’? : C. BRUNNER. Science 
and the Cooperatives: V. RiEGER. The Commercial Policy of Italy: 
J. Fierk. The Problem of Price Indices : V. SERDAR 





NEW BOOKS. 


British. 


AITKEN (A. C.). Statistical Mathematics. Edinburgh: Oliver & 
Boyd, 1940. 74”. Pp. vii + 153. 4s. 6d. 
[To be reviewed.] 


BaRTLETT (F. C.). Political Propaganda. London: Cambridge 
University Press, 1940. 7”. Pp.158. 3s. 6d. 


[This forms one of a new series of books on current problems published under 
the general editorship of Prof. Ernest Barker. Prof. Bartlett argues that the 
propaganda of the dictatorships has shown a contemptibly low estimate of the 
intelligence of men in the mass, and that such an estimate is misguided. It is 
his view that ‘‘ the success not only of democratic propaganda, but ultimately 
also of democratic political organisation, depends more than anything else upon 
@ genuine knowledge of more human factors which determine friendliness and 
unfriendliness between differently organised social groups.’ He believes that 
scientific methods of achieving these ends are in process of evolution and that it 
may be a matter of life or death to the democracies to make the fullest use of 
them.] 


Breer (M.). A History of British Socialism. London: Allen & 
Unwin, 1940. 83”. Pp. xxxi+ 451. 1l5s. 


[This is a reprint within the covers of a single volume of the two volumes of 
Dr. Beer’s well-known history. The two volumes retain, indeed, their separate 
pagination and indexes. The text is substantially that of the second edition, but 
a supplementary chapter, covering the decade 1929-39, brings it up-to-date. ] 


Brown (F. H.), Gipson (J. D.), and Prumptre (A. F. W.). War 
Finance in Canada. Toronto: Ryerson Press, 1940. 74”. Pp. 110. 
75 cents. 


[The three authors of this pamphlet are respectively Inspector of the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, Economist to the Bank of Nova Scotia and Assistant Professor 
in the University of Toronto. The pamphlet itself was originally a series of 

pers for the Toronto Branch of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs. 

r. Brown discusses Canadian war finance from 1914 to 1920. Mr. Gibson the 
principles of war finance, and Mr. Plumptre adds a most interesting section on 
the present financial outlook. He is particularly concerned with the problem of 
how great a rate of expenditure is possible within the next year and a half without 
involving inflation. This is a responsible and important study of a problem with 
immediate repercussions on British war finance and should be in the hands of all 
who are concerned with the part which Canada may play in our war effort.] 
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CuHaMBERS (E. G.). Statistical Calculation. London: Cambridge 
University Press, 1940. 84”. Pp. 110. 7s. 6d. 


[To be reviewed.] 


CLARKE (R. W. B.). Britain’s Blockade. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1940. 7”. Pp. 32. 3d. 


[Mr. Clarke starts by demanding a dynamic strategy which will take account 
of the combined possibilities of bombing industrial objectives and cutting off all 
sea-borne supplies of important materials. The conquered territories, in his 
view, do little to remedy Germany’s shortages and much to aggravate them; they 
must, however, be blockaded as effectually as Germany herself. After briefly 
describing the technique of blockade, Mr. Clarke goes on to measure its efficacy 
in relation to oil, coal and coke, metals, textile materials and leather. He regards 
food deficiencies as less important than those already mentioned, but the diet is 
likely to become increasingly monotonous and to be increasingly unsuitable for 
an overworked people whose nerves are strained by bombing. He looks for signs 
of weakness by mid-1941 and more serious effects in 1942.] 


Compton (M.) and Bott (E. H.). British Industry. Its Changing 
Structure in Peace and War. London: Lindsay Drummond, 1940. 


8}”. Pp. vit 304. 15s. 
[To be reviewed.] 


CROWTHER (G.). Ways and Means of War. London: Oxford 
University Press, 1940. 7”. Pp. 184. 2s. 6d. 


[Reviewed in this issue.] 


Davies (E.). The State and the Railways. London: Fabian 
Society, 1940. 84”. Pp. 24. 


[After examining the problems of railway finance under pre-war and war 
conditions, this pamphlet goes on to consider the perennial issue of road and 
rail. It is argued that a unified system is necessary and that it cannot be achieved 
except under public ownership without serious risks of monopoly exploitation.] 


Dawson (C. A.) and Younes (E. R.). Canadian Frontiers of 
Settlement. Vol. VIII. Pioneering in the Prairie Provinces. The 
Social Side of the Settlement Process. Toronto: Macmillan, 1940. 


10”. Pp. 338. 20s. 


(The main interest of this book is sociological—the manifestation of com- 
munity life in the development of institutions and services (education, religion, 
recreation, public health). The volume opens on a geographical note, and then 
passes to trends of settlement, population and technique. At this point economic 
matter is introduced in the form of sample surveys from areas in different stages 
of maturity. These belong to the years 1930-31, and are chiefly of value as 
throwing further light on problems discussed in other volumes of the series. 
Emphasis on the composition of the family and on family earnings and expendi- 
ture provides the bridge by which the reader is taken to the more important 
ins.itutional matter in the survey. Good maps illustrate the relation of settle- 
ment to terrain and transportation, the pull which the town exerts over its rural 
hinterland and the emergence, gradually, of large units exerting metropolitan 
influence over a wide area. The two chapters of most general economic interest 
are Ch. II, ‘“‘ The Settlement Cycle in the Prairie Region,’’ and Ch. IV, “‘ The 
Region’s Focuses of Social and Economic Organisations.”’] 


D. M. W. P. France Faces Fascism. London: Fabian Society, 


1940. 8}". Pp. 27. 6d. 


[This pamphlet sets out to answer the questions why the collapse was possible, 
how it happened, whether the present position can last, what are the lessons for 


us.] 
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Gavel (D. R. and V. R.). A Survey of Farm Business in Wai 
Taluka. Poona: Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics, 1940. 
93”. Pp. xvi+ 136. Rs. 2.8. 


[The Taluka of Wai includes some 39 villages with a population of just under 
50,000 and lies in the Presidency of Bombay between Poona and Satara. The 
purpose of the survey was to discover the reasons for the greater profitability of 
certain farming methods by examining the variation of income and profits with 
such measurable factors as the size of holdings, the total expenditure, the labour 
employed, the live-stock carried, the crop combinations, the irrigated area, the 
type of tenure, the use of manure, and so on. This is the first time that this 
technique has been employed in Indian conditions, and the results were encouragi 
toitsfurtherextension. The results, which are interesting, do not lend themselves 


to summary.] 


Gitzs (O. C.). The Gestapo. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1940. 
7”. Pp. 32. 3d. , 

[This volume in the ‘“‘ Oxford Pamphlets on World Affairs ”’ is a brief state- 
ment of the facts concerning the Gestapo. It is in no sense a highly coloured 
account, but it helps us to understand how this weapon of the Nazi party has 
become the a!l-powerful and much-feared institution that it is. In the Weimar 
Republic it was the federal States who owned the police force, but with the coming 
of National Socialism and its worship of the State it was necessary that there 
should be a nationally controlled force. The Gestapo was formed, and the right 
atmosphere was created from the beginning by its mere name—Geheime Staats- 
polizei—as geheim in German is used in the sense of “‘ privy ’’ as well as “‘ secret.” 
Being entirely free from any judicial control, the Gestapo, with its deadly weapons 
of “* protective custody ’’ and the concentration camp, is just the right instru- 
ment for completing the enslavement of the German people, started by the new 
religion and continuous propaganda. The Nazi idea of the power of the Gestapo 
is such that, in May of this year, it was decreed that part of the German penal 
law should apply to offences committed abroad, not only by German nationals, 
but also by foreigners. ] 


Greaves (H. R.G.). Federal Union in Practice. London: Allen 
& Unwin, 1940. 7}”. Pp. 135. 5s. 

[This is an historical picture of federalism as it has been tried in the Ancient 
World, the United States of America, Switzerland, Canada, South Africa, South 
America, the Spanish Republic, Australia and Germany. Mr. Greaves is a sup- 
porter of federalism, but he is well aware of the great difficulties that must be 
overcome before European federalisation can be accepted as the answer to inter- 
national war, and he has written this book in the hope that we may learn from 
the successes and failures of those who have gone before us. One necessary 
condition of the effective federation of Europe is a common political philosophy. 
Federalism is, he says, essentially a democratic institution as “‘ the guiding prin- 
ciple of both is that authority is limited by the purpose for which it exists, and 
in the last resort the people determine that purpose. Social ends are thus related 
a‘rectly to individual ends.”’] 


Hancock (W. K.). Survey of British Commonwealth Affairs. 
Vol. II. Problems of Economic Policy, 1918-1939. PartI. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1940. 94”. Pp. 324. 15s. 


[To be reviewed. ] 

HatTerstey (A. F.). Portrait of a Colony. London: Cambridge 
University Press, 1940. 8”. Pp. vi + 233. 8s. 6d. 

[Reviewed in this issue.] 


HorsEFIeLtp (J. K.). The Real Cost of the War. London: 
Penguin, 1940. 7”. Pp. 158. 6d. 


[Reviewed in this issue.] 
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Kenney (J. F.). Mathematics of Statistics. Parts I and II. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 1940. 9”. Pp. x + 248 and ix + 202. 
12s. 6d. and 11s. 


[This American textbook should be useful to those who approach the study of 
statistics without much previous mathematical knowledge. In the first part of 
the book they are given an account of averages, measures of dispersion and 
elementary correlation theory, whilst the second part deals with probability, 
sampling and statistical inference. The book is well supplied with examples and 
is very simply written though the anxiety to make the more elementary concepts 
as clear as possible has perhaps made some of the earlier chapters a little over 
lengthy. Again, some of the formule given in mathematical symbols might 
have been better explainud by the use of arithmetical examples. But, those 
who have the patience and perseverance to read through the book as a whole will 
come away with a fairly clear idea of the scope and subject-matter of mathe- 
matical statistics. } 


Knoop (D.) and Jonss (G. P.). A Short History of Freemasonry 
to 1730. Manchester: University Press, 1940. 7”. Pp. 148. 5s. 


[This little book is designed to give a short popular account of the researches 
into the early history of freemasonry, to the knowledge of which the authors 
themselves are already distinguished contributors. It covers the organisation 
of masons in the Middle Ages, the early constitutions and their evolution, the 
mason word, the transition in the organisation of the industry in the sixteenth 
century, and the beginnings of speculative masonry and of the masonic ceremonies. } 


Levy (H.). War Effort and Industrial Injuries. London: Fabian 
Society, 1940. 84”. Pp. 16. 3d. 


[The author of this pamphlet points out that, as in total war the contribution 
of the industrial worker is just as great as that of the soldier, it is of supreme 
importance that every effort should be made at once to reform the present methods 
of combating industrial accidents and disease and of looking after their victims. 
The chief defect which Prof. Levy sees in the present system is the complete lack of 
co-operation between those who try to prevent accident and disease (the Factory 
Inspectorate), those who supply financial maintenance while the worker is 
incapacitated (Workmen’s Compensation and National Health Insurance) and the 
actual doctors and hospitals who try to heal him. Prof. Levy would like to see 
created throughout the country at the earliest possible moment “ institutions 
charged with the continuous and positive duty (a) of preventing accidents as far 
as possible, and (6) where accidents occur of providing for the rapid and effective 
treatment of the victims ’’ on the lines of those already in existence in certain 
European countries and in certain of the states of the U.S.A.] 


Leys (M. D.R.). Men, Money and Markets. London: Longmans, 
Green, 1940. 7”. Pp. 265. 6s. 


[This is a new edition of a small text-book by the Tutor to the Society of 
Oxford Home-Students which appeared first in 1936. The present edition, which 
is little changed from the first, contains a new chapter on the State at war.] 


McGreaor (A. G.). Remove the Shackles. London: Pitman, 
1940. 74”. Pp. 204. 5s. 


{This is a gossipy little book, mainly concerned with the real and imagined 
advantages of high wages from the point of view of securing full employment.] 


McNarr (A. D.). War and Treaties. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1940. 7". Pp. 32. 3d. 

[Dr. McNair argues that one of the principal defects of modern international 
society is ‘‘ the lack of machinery for the revision of a treaty, whether dictated 


or not, without the consent of all ———— He hopes that at the end of the 
present war we may “ free a reformed Covenant of the League from connexion 


with any particular group of treaties, that we shall endow the Permanent Court 
of International Justice with obligatory jurisdiction over all legal disputes 
amongst the States who belong to it, and that we shall create some really effective 
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machinery for controlling the making of treaties and for revising treaties and other 
international conditions where maintenance is inconsistent with an ordered 
society.’’] 


Micuett (H.). The Economics of Ancient Greece. London: 
Cambridge University Press, 1940. 84”. Pp. 415. 18s. 
[To be reviewed.] 


Muett (J. D.). The Unemployment Assistance Board. London : 
Allen & Unwin, 1940. 8”. Pp. 300. 8s. 6d. 


(This is a well-documented, but somewhat uninspiring account of the Unem- 
ployment Assistance Board. It contains a great deal about the administrative 
machinery; it also contains al] the views of all the critics, and the defences put 
up by successive ministers, with appropriate references to Hansard and the 
relevant reports. But somehow it fails to get inside the machine itself and to 
communicate to the reader the virtues and vices of this form of unemployment 
assistance as they affect the person primarily concerned—the unemployed man 
or woman. ] 


Morretyt (W. P.). The Gold Rushes. London: Black, 1940. 
84”. Pp. xi+ 427. 18s. 

[This study is one in the series entitled ‘‘ Pioneer Histories,’’ which are designed 
to give an account of the various impulses which led to the expansion of European 
peoples. For this reason, the aspect of the Gold Rush which is emphasised is 
naturally its effect on the movements of the people. Dr. Morrell tells us how, 
though from earliest times man has evinced a great interest in gold, it was not 
until the eighteenth century, and more particularly the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century, that the gold rushes proper took place. One reason for this was 
that, though men had been thrilled with such stories as that of “‘ El hombre 
dorado ’’—the chief who covered himself with gold dust before ceremonial bath- 
ing in a lake—they were at first content with seeking hoards that others had 
made, then with using forced native labour, and it is not until comparatively 
recently that men have left their homes in great numbers to seek their fortunes 
by digging gold for themselves out of the ground. Dr. Morrell gives a compre- 
hensive survey of the rushes, the lesser-known as well as the better-known 
ones—those in Brazil, Siberia, Western United States and British Columbia, 
Victoria, South Island of New Zealand, Australia, South Africa, and Alaska and 
the Yukon. For those who wish to pursue the subject further there is a very 
useful bibliography at the end of each chapter. The ck is adequately supplied 
with maps and there is @ useful index.] 


Nryoat (J. P.). The Co-operative Movement in Bengal. London : 
Macmillan, 1940. 84”. Pp. ix + 266. 10s. 6d. 


(This book is a valuable regional study in Indian co-operation. It is mainly 
concerned with co-operative credit, and there is a clear analysis of the results 
obtained, as well as a reasonable criticism of defects. The book is not so strong 
when it goes outside its own field and quotes the experience of other countries 
and continents. It would have been more valuable if the space devoted to this 
part of the book had been given to a background of the rural scene in Bengal— 
the relentless growth of population, the influence of the shifting delta on village 
life and a description of the marketing chain in at least one important com- 
modity—e.g., jute. For only when we clearly envisage the system that is can 
we od to arrive at a sober appreciation of the system that might be, and the 
part that co-operation could play in this.] 


Paptey (R.) and Cote (Marearet). Evacuation Survey. Lon- 
don: Routledge. 1940. 84”. Pp. viii + 296. 10s. 6d. 

[Reviewed in this issue.] 

PaRkKER (J.) and SmirH (C.). Modern Turkey. London: Rout- 
ledge, 1940. 84". Pp. ix + 259. 12s. 6d. 


[An interesting comprehensive description of the new Turkey which has 
arisen from the ruins of her past, mainly as the result of the efforts of one man— 
Kemal Ataturk. After a brief summary of his early life, we are shown how it 
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was when he was fighting as an officer in the war of 1914-18 that he began to see 
that the real power of the Turks iay in the common people, and the weakness in 
their rulers, thus preparing himself to be the leader of the revolution which took 
place after the Armistice. We are given a panoramic view of the new Turkey 
that arose—the growth of industrialism, her new agricultural policies, the emanci- 
pation of women, the encouragement of learning, with the substitution of the 
Latin for the arabic script, and the change in her social customs, such as the 
banning of the fez, which were so linked ‘up with her religious life. The authors 
conclude with a brief review of her present position in the field of international 
politics and her military strength. The book is illustrated with photographs and 
there is a useful index and bibliography.) 


Piumptre (A. F. W.). Central Banking in the British Dominions. 
Toronto: University Press, 1940. 9”. Pp. xv + 462. 18s. 


[To be reviewed.] 


Reppaway (T. F.). The Rebuilding of London. London: 
Jonathan Cape, 1940. 9”. Pp. 333. 18s. 
[To be reviewed. ] 


Reppaway (W. F.). Problems of the Baltic. London: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1940. 7”. Pp. 117. 3s. 6d. 


[Mr. Reddaway’s book—one of a new series edited by Prof. E. Barker—pro- 
vides not only the very necessary historical and factual background to recent 
events in the Baltic, but also a most interesting analysis of the changes in German 
policy, both in relation to the Baltic States and in relation to Russia.) 


RepForp (A.) assisted by Russeut (Ina S.). The History of Local 
Government in Manchester. Vol. III. The Last Half Century. 
London: Longmans, 1940. 9”. Pp.viii + 433. 21s. 


[Reviewed in this issue.] 


Rowe (R.). The Root of all Evil. London: Economic Reform 
Club, 1940. 7”. Pp. 190. Is. 6d. 


(This long, rambling and chatty pamphlet is concerned with the problems of 
monetary reform. Sir Reginald Rowe is President of the Economic Reform Club 
and Institute, but what exactly he proposes to reform in what manner is far from 
clear, for, in great contrast to the clearly defined proposals of most monetary 
reformers, his book is more concerned with problems than with remedies. Many 
of his criticisms of the present monetary system are such as would command the 
approval even of unreformed economists. His main concrete proposals are to 
forbid any dealings in foreign exchange to any private persons or organisations. 
People who owe money to foreigners are to pay in their own currencies, and the 
central banks are to clear their relative indebtedness through a clearing house. 
Ordinarily a country would stabilise the purchasing power of its currency in 
terms of a wholesale index. If its international indebtedness were consistently 
adverse or favourable, it would take steps to alter the internal purchasing power 
of its currency. Is it clear that the power of individuals to do damage to their 
own or other countries by transferring funds for speculative reasons would be 
prevented by a requirement to deal through a central bank ?] 


Smita (C.): Britain’s Food Supplies in Peace and War. London: 
Routledge, 1940. 84”. Pp. x + 290. 10s. 6d. 
[Reviewed in this issue.] 


Stevens (T.). Army Education. London: Fabian Society, 1940. 
8}”. Pp.23. 6d. 

[This pamphlet in the Fabian Research Series shows how the early ideas of 
Army Education must be modified to meet the needs of modern warfare. Hitler 
has only been able to keep his men going so long because they have been trained, 
not merely in the use of machines, but also in the various ideologies created by 
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the Nazis. The mental and moral strains of total war, as well as the physical 
ones, are so great that Army Education to-day must be organised so as to help 
men and women to bear them; it must not create machines, but men with trained 
minds who can be masters, and not slaves, of the machines they have made.] 


Srotrer (G.). German Economy 1870-1940. London: Allen & 
Unwin, 1940. 8”. Pp. 283. 7s. 6d. 


[To be reviewed.] 


THomson (D.). The Democratic Ideal in France and England. 
London : Cambridge University Press, 1940. 7°. Pp. 136. 3s. 6d. 


(This is another volume in the series edited by Prof. E. Barker. Its purpose 
is to analyse the democratic conception of Society which has emerged in France 
and England during the last 250 years. But it goes much further than that in 
measuring the democratic ideal against other alternative ideals of governments. 
Anyone who wants what is in effect a statement of our war aims, which though 
simple goes nevertheless to the root of every problem, should read this little book.] 


VENKATASUBBIAH (H.). The Structural Basis of Indian Economy. 
London: Allen & Unwin, 1940. 8”. Pp. 156. 7s. 6d. 


[The purpose of this book is avowedly to interpret certain aspects of Indian 
economic history in the light of the Marxian theories of imperialism. While it 
thus represents, inevitably, history with a bias, it is none the less a vigorous 
and original piece of work. It falls into four chapters, the first of which deals 
with the background of economic activity and the remaining three with the 
occupational distribution of the population, with the agricultural economy, and 
with the nature of indastrialisation. Of particular interest are the discussions of 
Indian agricultural productivity and of the external capital invested in India.] 


WaRRINER (DOREEN). Eastern Europe after Hitler. London: 
Fabian Society, 1940. 84”. Pp. 39. ls. 


[Miss Warriner assures us that the key to future European peace lies in the 
settlement of the problems of Eastern Europe. Eastern Europe differs very 
greatly from Western Europe, both in her social structure and her primitive type 
of economic organisation, brought about chiefly by her almost universal poverty ; 
this in turn is due partly to the poverty of her soil, partly to frequent foreign 
invasion and partly to weak transport facilities. astern Europe has suffered 
terribly from the Treaty of Versailles and from the various international crises 
‘since that time, as her resources are so few. As she has been cut off from the rest 
of Europe by high tariff walls and strict emigration laws, she has been driven to 
bargain with Germany alone. Since the time of Dr. Schacht’s visits to the 
Balkan capitals in 1936, which culminated in a series of agreements, Germany 
has gradually acquired a stranglehold on the trade of those countries, which has 
proved disastrous to them, for in many cases they have been paid only in arma- 
ments and they have been forced to carry on their agricultural pursuits, when 
industrialisation is their only hope of improvement in social conditions. The 
enforced settlement of German peasants, also, in certain districts has, of course, 
only aggravated the problems of an already over-populated countryside. After 
the war it will be essential for Western Europe to have some clear plan for the 
economic reconstruction of the East; but, says Miss Warriner “‘ a mere Federa- 
tion or Customs Union covering the agrarian half of Europe alone would not 
suffice to raise the standard of living appreciably,’’ they must be linked up with 
at least two industrial states, if not all. The standard of living can only be 
raised by economic action by Great Britain in conjunction with France and 
Germany.] 


Wyatt (T. W.) and Carapoe Jonzs (D.). Post-War Poverty 
and Unemployment Can be Prevented. Birkenhead, John Woolman, 
1940. 7”. Pp. 22. 6d. 


[This pamphlet pleads for extensive public works as part of a policy of recon- 
struction after the war.] 
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American. 


Bisson (T. A.). American Policy in the Far East: 1931-1940. 
New York : Institute of Pacific Relations (London: Allen & Unwin), 
1940. 93”. Pp. xii + 162. 6s. 

[To be reviewed.] 


Branpvt (K.). Whale Oil. Stanford, California: Food Research 
Institute, 1940. 84”. Pp. ix + 264. $3.00. 


[A most detailed and thorough examination of the whaling industry of the 
world markets for whale oil, and of the future prospects of both.] 


Byes (C. R.). Developments and Issues in the Theory of Rent. 
New York: Columbia University Press (Oxford University Press), 
1940. 8}. Pp. vi+ 133. Ills. 6d. 


[This is a curious book. The author, after commenting on the almost com- 
plete lack of ‘‘ any comprehensive approach to the problem during the last 
thirty years,’ picks up the controversies where Davenport, Fetter, Clark and 
Marshall left them at the beginning of the century. Neither his bibliography 
nor his subsequent discussion makes any but the briefest allusion to the discus- 
sions of the concept of rent which have figured in the recent literature of imperfect 
competition, and the only recent English writer who receives mention is Mr. 
Henderson. Despite this curious oversight, many of Dr. Bye’s criticisms and 
conclusions would appear congenial to these more recent writers.] 


Carson (E. F.). The Chinese Army. New York: Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1940. 9”. Pp. 139. $1.00. 
[To be reviewed.] 


Cuasz (S.). Idle Money, Idle Men. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
1940. 8". Pp. ix + 252. $2.00. 

[This book discusses again in popular form the range of problems with which 
the author has long been concerned. Mr. Chase is here particularly concerned 
with the issue of the balancing of the federal budget and the obscurities created 
by the introduction into it of large capital items. He ends with “six modest 
proposals,’’ not in all cases his own and not “‘ even anything brand new’’: (1)a 
permanent P.W.A. with an annual budget of 2 to 3 billion dollars; (2) the separa- 
tion of capital from running expenditure in the federal budget; (3) old age 


pensions; (4) increased income and inheritance taxes; (5) a flexible W.D.A. - 


programme for the remaining unemployed; (6) a new bank for long-term capital 
loans.] 


CRUMBAKER (C.). Transportation and Politics. Eugene: Uni- 
versity of Oregon Press, 1940. 10’. Pp. iv + 169. 


[This monograph is concerned with the long- and short-haul policies of 
Congress and the Inter-State Commerce Commission.] 


Ety (R. T.) and WexHrwern (G. S.). Land Economics. New 
York and London: Macmillan, 1940. 9”. Pp. 512. 17s. 


[This is a revision of a book first published in 1922 in a mimeographed edition 
and su:-sequently revised in 1928 and 1931. It is a most difficult book either to 
describe or to assess briefly. To start from the geographical background of 
the modern economy, to build up a complete and satisfactory theory of markets 
and of the relations of the productive structure to these markets, to analyse the 
competing demands for the most desirable centres of production and for the 
supplies of labour, and of the effects of this competition on rents and wages, 
would be wholly in accord with all the more recent trends in economic thought. 
In some respects that is what this book attempts to do, but its arrangement and 
structure follow no clearly defined pattern of analytical reasoning, and the facts, 
valuable and fascinating as they are, are woven into no coherent unity. This is 
a book to which every worker on problems of industrial location should refer, 
but it can scarcely be claimed for it that it carries much further our theoretical 


understanding of the problem.] 
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Far.ey (Miriam S.). The Problem of Japanese Trade Expansion 
in the Post-War Situation. New York: Institute of Pacific Relations 
(London: Allen & Unwin), 1940. 93”. Pp. xii+ 93. 5s. 

[To be reviewed.] 


Ferrauson (D. G.) and Others. What will Inflation and Devalua- 
tion Mean to You? Cambridge, Mass.: American Institute for 
Economic Research, 1940. 9”. Pp. 414. $1.00. 


[This is an attempt at a popular account of the dangers of inflation. It is 
marred by serious confusions between the effects of changes in the stock of money 
and in the flow of incomes.] 


FriepMaN (I. S.). British Relations with China: 193 -1939. 
New York : Institute of Pacific Relations (London: Allen & Unwin), 
1940. 93". Pp. xiv + 255. 10s. 

[To be reviewed. ] 


GLaASsER (CARRIE). Wage Differentials. The Case of the Un- 
skilled. New York: Columbia University Press (London: P. S. 
King), 1940. 84”. Pp. 169. 8s. 


[This is a very competent application of the recent analysis of wage deter- 
mination under conditions of imperfect competition to the actual circumstances 
of the United States labour market.] 


HamBurcer (L.). How Nazi Germany has Mobilized and Con- 
trolled Labor. Washington, D.C.: Brookings Institution, 1940. 8”. 
Pp. 63. 25 cents. 


{In this pamphlet by Dr. Hamburger, who was for some years a lecturer on 
labour problems in Geneva University and is now a visiting scholar at the Brook- 
ings Institution, we are shown very clearly how the modern German worker has 
gradually become ‘“‘the industrial equivalent of the medieval bondsman.” 
The first step towards this industrial feudalism was taken when, to meet the 
shortage of agricultural labour, no worker on the land was allowed to apply for 
any non-agricultural job. Since that day many decrees have been passed, until 
now the state controls practically the whole labour market of Germany—the 
aged, the young and the criminal, as well as men and women of normal working 
age. The President of the Employment Board (which owns a complete voca- 
tional record of every worker) has practically absolute control over the move- 
ments of the individual, including the power to force him to work anywhere for 
@ period not exceeding six months, and to undergo any course of vocational 
training. There are many aspects of the labour problem that the author does not 
attempt to discuss, but we are given a very lucid description of how, in these 
various ways, the man power of Germany is mobilised so that it may be directed 
into those channels which their Nazi leaders consider the most important: that is, 
of course, at the moment the war effort; but, says Dr. Hamburger, that is but the 
outcome and not the basis of their philosophy—‘“‘ The regimentation of German 
labor rests on a fundamental philosophy, a philosophy in which war itself is a 
mere incident. That philosophy proclaims that it is bad for man to be his own 
master; that his masters are God-appointed, superior people; that compulsion, 
not liberty, is the integrating force of society, nationally as well as internationally ; 
that freedom is an evil. Thus it would seem that the German worker will not 
regain his former freedom as long as that philosophy prevails in his country.”’] 


Harpy (C. O.). War-time Control of Prices. Washington, D.C. : 
Brookings Institution, 1940. 84”. Pp.x-+ 212. $1.00. 


[This book is best regarded as a long memorandum produced at the request 
of the United States War Department. The first part, which deals with general 
issues of price control in war-time, covers ground which is sufficiently familiar to 
most economists, though many would explain the inflationary process rather 
differently. The second part, which deals with United States experience in the 
last war, contains much very valuable information, but a reader is left with a 
feeling that some of the machinery is described rather uncritically, and the 
reasons for the success or failure of particular methods of control are not quite 
fully analysed.) 
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Hepees (J. B.). Building the Canadian West. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1940. 8”. Pp. 422. 20s. 
[To be reviewed. ] 


Houman (HELEN F.). Old Age in Sweden. Washington, D.C. : 
Superintendent of Documents, 1940. 9”. Pp. 305. 35 cents. 


[A useful factual discussion of the evolution, coverage, benefits, adequacy and 
administration of the pensions system of Sweden.] 


Kress Library of Business and Economics. Catalogue through 
1776. Boston, Mass. : Harvard Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration, 1940. 11”. Pp.ix+ 414. $5.00. 

[To be reviewed.] 


Larkin (J. D.). Trade Agreements, A study in democratic 
methods. New York: Columbia University Press (Oxford University 
Press), 1940. 73”. Pp. 135. 6s. 6d. 

[This is the first of a series of volumes on the international economic relations 
of the United States under the editorship of G. T. Shotwell. The present volume 
is largely concerned with the questions whether the Trade Agreement Act is con- 
stitutional, whether it delegates too much power to the Executive, and whether 
agreements should be ratified by the Senate.] 


Lyon (L. S.) and others. Government and Economic Life. Vol. 
II. Development and Current Issues of American Public Policy. 
Washington, Brookings Institution, 1940. 9”. Pp. xi-+ 780. $3.50. 


[To be reviewed.] 


Marsa (L. C.). Canadians in and out of Work. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press for McGill University, 1940. 84”. Pp. xx + 503. $3.00. 


[To be reviewed.] 


MENDERSHAUSEN (H.). Four Lectures on the Economics of War. 
Colorado : Colorado Springs, 1940. 9”. Pp. 45. 


(This contains four lectures: ‘‘ Does war mean prosperity ?’’ ‘‘ How wars 
are financed,” ‘‘ Foreign trade of belligerents and neutrals,’’ ‘“‘ Government- 
controlled economy in times of war.’”? The lectures were delivered in November, 
1939, and have naturally dated somewhat in the interval.]} 


Mrixner (I. F. G.). New Zealand’s Interests and Policies in the 
Far East. New York: Institute of Pacific Relations (London: 
Allen & Unwin), 1940. 94”. Pp.ix+ 131. 5s. 

[To be reviewed. ] 


Myers (Marcaret G.). Monetary Proposals. New York 
Columbia University Press (Oxford University Press), 1940. 9”. 
Pp.x +191. 15s. 6d. 

(The monetary proposals dealt with in this book are those of Silvio Gesell, 
Fredevick Soddy and C. H. Douglas. The account of each of these monetary 
reformers is clear and adequate, but Miss Myers’ own criticisms of the strength and 
weakness of the various schenies add little to what has often been said before. 
A more interesting chapter gives an account of the various attempts to put 
theories into practice. This chapter, and the illustrations of some of the actual 
stamped money issued, form the most valuable part of the book.] 


Proceedings of the Eighteenth Annual Conference of the Pacific 
Coast Economic Association. Eugene, Oregon: Oregon University, 
1940. 103”. Pp. 123. 


[This is a record of the proceedings of the conferences held at the State College 
at Washington and the University of Idaho during December, 1939. Papers 
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included presidential addresses by R. B. Heflebower and G. E. Hoover on 
‘*The Economics of Security ’’ and “‘ The Réle of Reason in Human Affairs ”’, 
and groups of papers on labour and employment, depreciation theory, public 
finance, methods of teaching, governmental activity, monopoly and general 
economic theory, and on the local problems of the Pacific North-west.] 


SHEPHERD (J.). Australia’s Interests and Policies in the Far East. 
New York : Institute of Pacific Relations (London: Allen & Unwin), 
1940. 94". Pp. xiv + 212. 10s. 

[To be reviewed. ] 


Snyper (C.). Capitalism the Creator. New York and London: 
Macmillan, 1940. 9’. Pp. xii + 473. 16s. 
[To be reviewed. ] 


Warxins (G.S.) and Dopp (P. A.). Labor Problems. New York : 
T.Y. Crowell Co., 1940. 84”. Pp. xiii + 1128. $3.75. 

[This is a third edition of a book originally published in 1922 of which the 
second edition was reviewed in the Economic JouRNAL of September, 1929, 
by Miss M. T. Rankin. It has, however, been drastically rewritten in the light 
of the important changes of the last decade in regard to labour policies in the 
United States. It forms, as it was designed to do, a useful but rather elementary 
survey of the problems of conditions of employment, of standards of life, trade 
unionism and social services, suited to the needs of the student rather than the 
specialist. ] 

WaittakKER (E.). A History of Economic Ideas. New York and 
London: Longmans, 1940. 9”. Pp. xii + 766. $4.00. 

[This book is designed for ‘‘ teachers and students.’’ It summarizes briefly the 
views held at various periods and by leading thinkers from ancient times to the 
present day on the main topics covered by economic theory and on some issues 
of social policy (e.g. ‘‘economic individualism,’’ and ‘‘economic nationalism ’’). 
Each topic is treated separately (the chapter-headings include ‘“ value,”’ “‘rent,’’ 
**interest,”’ ‘‘ wages,”’ ‘‘ profits,’’ “‘ money ’’), with the result that the ideas of each 
writer or school are not brought together and presented as a whole but scattered 
piece-meal through the book. The arrangement has certain advantages but is 
open to the serious objection that a writer’s views on one topic cannot always be 
properly understood or expounded except in relation to his views on other parts 
of the subject—particularly when (as, for example, with Ricardo) his thought is 
closely articulated.] 

Wiruarp (J. F.) and Morris (W. A.). The English Government 
at Work, 1327-1336. Vol. I. Central and Prerogative Administra- 
tion. Cambridge, Mass. : Medizval Academy of America, 1940. 10”. 
Pp. xx + 467. $5.00. 


[To be reviewed. ] 
French. 

Nogaro (B.). Problémes contemporains de finances publiques. 
Paris : Domat-Montchrestien, 1940. 9’. Pp. 320. 

[To be reviewed.] 

SILBERNER (E.). Un Manuscrit inédit de David Ricardo sur le 
probléme monétaire. Paris: Riviére, 1940. 10’. Pp. 259. 

[To be reviewed. ] 


Swiss. 


BEexKKER (K.). Marx’ philosophische Entwicklung, sein Verhaltnis 
zu Hegel. Ziirich and New York: Oprecht, 1940. 8}". Pp. 132. 


[A dissertation of the University of Basle.] 
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Bicuner (R.). Einselhandel und Mittelslandspolitik. Ziirich : 
Schulthess, 1940. 9”. Pp. 91. 2.85 fr. 

[This book, which comes from the Commerce Seminar of Ziirich University, 
deals mainly with the organisation, history, and development of retail trade in 
Switzerland, and with the regulations and controls that have been imposed upon 
it by the Government. A special chapter is devoted to the measures which have 
been taken to tax multiple stores; and there is an Appendix dealing with retail 
trade in Switzerland and Germany.] 


Official. 
BRITISH. 
Registry of Friendly Societies. Building Societies. Statis- 
tical Summary, 1929-1939. London: H.M. Stationery Office, 
1940. 13”. Pp.2. 1d. 


Witson (R.). Labour Report, 1938. No. 29. Canberra, 
Australia : Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics, 1940. 
94”. Pp. viii+ 179. 3s. 6d. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. 


The I.L.0. Year-Book, 1939-40. Geneva: International 
Labour Office, 1940. 94”. Pp. 345. 8s. 


[It is greatly to the credit of the International Labour Office that despite all 
the difficulties of the past twelve months the Year-Book has been produced with 
its usual form and contents.] 


Woopsury (R. M.). Methods of Family Living Studies. 
Geneva, International Labour Office (London, P. S. King), 1940. 
9)". Pp. viii+ 144. 4s. 

[The purpose of this report is to bring together information relating to the 


methods employed in conducting family budget inquiries during the last fifteen 
years and to suggest the best methods both of collecting data and of analysing 


them.] 
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The Incidence of Income Taxes 
By DUNCAN BLACK, M.A., Ph.D. 


Assistant Lecturer in Economics, University College of North Wales, Bangor 


This book provides an analysis of the incidence both of partial income taxes, 
that is of income taxes which are levied on the incomes arising from particular 
lines of industry, and of a general income tax. It contains an analytical table 
of contents, showing in detail the topics dealt with, which will facilitate the task 
of the student who may wish to use the volume as a text. 12s. 6d. net 


An Introduction to World Economic 
History since the Great War 


By J. P. DAY 


An attempt to give to the generation of students born since 1918 some explana- 
tion of the economic damage caused by the Great War and of the subsequent 
progress towards recovery. 3s. 6d. net 


A Journal of Reparations 
By General CHARLES G. DAWES 


Chairman, First Committee of Experts, Reparation Commission 
With Forewords by Lord STAMP and Doctor H. BRUNING 


Lord Stamp writes in his Foreword to this volume: ‘‘ The once burning question 
of German reparations now lies cold in the gulf between live issues and History. 
Now is the time when all testimony that has no value whatever in settling problems 
on which action is necessary, but any value at all in assisting reflection upon them, 
should be documented and left on public record, lest history take shape and 
direction without it.”’ 

He goes on to point out that General Dawes has set out, not to provide a “‘history”’ 
of the reparations problem, but to give an authentic contemporary account of 


incident, impression and intention, moment by moment. _J/lustrated. 21s. net 
The Political Economy of War 
New and Revised Edition 


By A. C. PIGOU, M.A. 


Professor of Political Economy in the University of Cambridge 





This book is a revised version of one published in 1921 and long since out of 
print. Topics which it might have been hoped would never again occupy our 
minds have become once more of dominating interest. The book discusses the 
resources available for war, real and money costs, the choice among personal 
economies, taxes versus loans, price control, rationing, priorities, and so on. It is 
written in non-technical language and intended for the general reader. 5s. net 
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